66 HERE must never be any- 

thing narrow,~selfish, illiberal 

or cxclusive in the views of the 

United States or its government 
on any subject whatever.” 

*—Zachary Taylor. 
President of the United States. 
1849—1850. 
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Five New Zones 
Are Formed for 
Prohibition Law 


Naming of Supervisors Seen 


by General Andrews as 
“Next to Last Step” 
in Program. 


New Officials Known 
As “Liaison Officers” 


Chief Duties Will Be to Inform 
Headquarters on Work 
of Enforcement in 
Territories. 


Brig. Gen. Lincoln C. Andrews, Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Treasury, issued a 
statement, October 15, announcing the 
appointment of five zone supervisors of 
the prohibition enfoycement organization, 
who will be directly charged with the 
supervision of enforcement in territorial 
United States in their respective assigned 
districts. 

Setting up of this new executive branch 
of the prohibition organization, which be- 
comes effective immediately, was charac- 
terized by General Andrews in an oral 
statement as to the “next to the last step” 
in perfecting the machinery of prohibi- 
tion enforcement. The final step in com- 
pletely setting up this machinery, he 
stated, would be after Congress has 
passed the prohibition reorganization bill, 
which last session was passed by the 
House but did not get through the Senate. 


Zone Supervisors Listed. 


The zone supervisors and the zones to 


which they have been assigned are as 
follows: 

George P. 
Zone—Federal Prohibition Districts Nos. 
1, 2, 3, 5 and 6. 

Maurice Campbell — Great Lakes 
Zone—Federal Prohibition Districts Nos. 
4, 12, 18, 14 and 15. 

John E. Cooper—Pacific 
eral Prohibition Districts Nos. 
20, 21 and 22. 

0. De Jackson—Gulf Zone—Federal 
Prohibition Districts Nos.~ 10, 11, 16 
and 17. 

M. O. Dunning—South Atlantic Zone— 


Zone—Fe:i- 
18, 19, 


(Continued on Page 14, Column 2.] 


Recreation Districts 
_ Set Aside in Forests 


Orders Affecting 89,050 Acres 
In California Announced 
Through Forest Service. 


~ The Department of Agriculture has 
just announced through the Forest Serv- 
ice, that it has designated 22,000 acxos 
within the Mono National Forest, 9,050 
acres in the Plumas National Forest, 
and 58,000 acres in the Eldorado Na- 
tional National Forest, all in California, 
as recreation areas for the use of the 
general public, coordinately with the 
purposes for which those forests were 
established. 

They supplement other recreation 
areas, created recently, including 74,859 
acres in the Mount Baker National For- 
est, in Washington State, 29,620 acres 
in the Shasta National Forest in Cali- 
fornia, 11,800 acres within the San Ber- 
nardino National Forest in California, 
and 136,000 acres in the Klamath, Shasta 
and Trinity National Forests, in “the 
Salmon and Trinity Alps” of California, 
set apart for recreation in the same 
way. 

The orders were signed by O. F. Mar- 
vin, Acting Secretary of Agriculture, 
and are identical except as to names and 
areas. The full text of the order affect- 
ing the Eldorado National Forest fol- 
lows: 

“Pursuant to an act of Congress di- 
recting the Secretary of Agriculture to 
select, classify and _ segregate , lands 
within the boundaries of national for- 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 1.] 


Credit Banks Report Loans 
$35,951,155 Sept. 30 


The Federal Farm Loan Board has an- 
nounced that the total direct loans made 
by the 12 Federal intermediate credit 
banks amounted to $35,951,155 as of the 
close of business September 30. The re- 
discounts were $42,539,265.60 and the 
undivided profits $1,025,924.37. 

The total assets of the banks was 
given out as $123,634,295.84. The sur- 
plus was placed at $1,189,174.33. The 
total amount of debentures outstanding 
was $55,240,000, while the accrued in- 
terest on the debentures amounted to 
$998,053.37. The accrued interest 
loans and rediscounts was $465,876.37, 
the Board reported. 

The full text of the Board’s con- 
solidated statement, covering the- 
condition of the 12 banks as of the 
close of business, September 30, will 
be published in the issue of October 
18 


| within the next 





| partment to continue operation of the | 
! air mail service permanently. 
| planned, 
| to develop it to a point where its feasi- 





Busch—North Atlantic } 


Bids to Be Requested 
For Air Mail Services | | 


Transcontinental and Chicago- 
New York Routes Will Be 
Sold by Government. 


Postmaster General New announced | 
October 15 that bids would be invited, 
30 days, from private 
contactors wishing to take over the | 
transcontinental and over-night New 
York-Chicago air mail service. The bids, | 


it was explained, will be returnable 60 
days from the date of the advertisement, 
this period being deemed necessary to 
allow potential bidders time for financing. 
Postnfaster General New, in his an- 
nouncement, repeated his statement that | 
no company “can successfully operate a 
commercial air service on a mail con- 
tract alone, but must also be prépared 
to transport passengers and express.” 
‘The statement, the full text of which 
is printed below, adds that it has never 
been the intention of the Post Office De- 





“It was 


” the statement says, “merely 





[Continued on Page 12, Column 1.] 


Panama Flight Delayed 
Until Next Full Moon | 


| preliminary 
| and covering the export and import mer- 
| chandise trade of the United States dur- | 
disclosed a favorable bal- | 


| $105,000,000. 
| able balance revealed for any month of 
| this calendar 





Trading Balanes 


For September 
Is $105.000,000 


Largest Favorable Report of | 


Calendar Year Is Issued 
By Department of 
Commerce. 


The Bepartment of Commerce, in its 


report issued October 15 


ing September, 
ance during that month amounting to 
This is the largest favor- 


year. The favorable bal- 
ance for the nine months ending Sep- 
tember 30 was reported as $87,209,954. 
Exports of merchandise during the 
month, according to the-report, were 


| valued at $450,000,000 and imports were | 


valued at $345,000,000. During August, 
the favorable balance was about $50,- 


| 000,000, exports cea to $385,620,- 


555 and impors to $336,591,722. During 


| September, 1925, the favorable balance 


was $70,414,460, exports amounting to 


| $420,368,140 and imports to $349,953,680. 


Nine Months Figures Given. 
Exports during the nine months were 


| stated at a total of $3,410,834,472 while 


Curtis D. Wilbur, Secretary of the | 
Navy, stated orally, October 14, that the 
proposed flight of the two naval sea- 
planes of the P. N. 10 type-from Hamp- 
ton Roads, Va., to Panama would prob- 
ably be postponed from October 19 to the 
next full moon. 

The flight must take place at a time 
when the pilots can take advantage of 
the light of the moon. The moon will 
not be full again until November 19. 

Secretary Wilbur stated that the delay 
in the flight is due to the fact that un- 
expected engineering difficulties have | 
arisen in the final construction of the 
two giant planes, which are still at the 


| of January, February, 
| were the result of reduced shipments of 

cotton and grain, together with the high | 
prices paid for imports of such merchan- | 





naval aircraft factory at Philadelphia. 


imports were $3,323,624,518. In Septem- 


ber, 1925, the trade balance for the nine | 


months was favorable to the amount of 
$423,726,921, with exports standing at 
$3,503,171,171 and imports at $3,079,- 
444,250. ‘ 

As stated previously by Herbert 


Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, and Dr. | 


Julius Klein, director of the Bureau of 


Foreigu and Domestic Commerce, who | 


is now in Europe, the adverse balances 
March and April 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 7.] 
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Found In Circulation 


| Counterfeit 520 Note Use of Chicks 


Workmanship So Poor 
Detection Is Easy. 


W. H. Moran, Chief of the Secret Serv- 
ice Division of th: Department of the 


counterfeit $20 Federal Reserve Note is 
in circulation, 

The full text of his staf&ment follows: 

On the Federal Reserve Bank of Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts; 1914 series; check 
letter “C”; face plate number indistinct; 
back plate number indistinct (probably 
750); John Burke, Treasurer of the 
United States; D. F. Houston, Secretary 
of the Treasury; portrait of Cleveland. 

This is a poorly executed counterfeit 
| printed apparently from  zinc-etched 
| plates on one sheet of paper of which 





| tion of the silf fiber. The portraiture 
' and lathework on both face and back con- 
spicuously dark, presenting a general 
blotchy apearance. Theseal is printed 
| in a pale blue tone and the serial num- 
bering os irregulaly formed and out of 
alignment. Specimen at hand bears 
serial number A12734685A. / 

This counterfeit is so crude that it 
should be readily detected. 


| Gold Reserve Increased 


The Department of the Treasury dis- 
| closes in its monthly 
ment for October 1 the amount of gold 
coin and bullion held in trust in the 
Treasury of the United States to defray 





| and Treasury notes of 1890, has 
creased $1,671,423,305 since 1879. 

On January 1, 1870, the value of gold 
coin and bullion held in the Treasury to 
redeem gold and silver certificates was 
$21,602,640. . On October 1, of the cur- 
rent year, that reserve and for the 1890 
| issue of Treasury notes was $1,693,- 
| 025,949. 


in- 








in | 








Chief of Secr¢t Service Declares | 


| 
| Treasury, has just announced that a new 


pen ink lines have been traced in imita- | 


| 








$1,671,423,395 Since 1879 | 
circulation state- | 


the value of gold and silver certificates | 


Sought to Stop 
Mail Robberies. 


Postmaster General Says It 
Is Easy for Thieves to 
Learn of Sending of 


Currency. 


The Post Office Department announced 
October 15 that Postmaster General New 
has appealed to the large industries 
throughout the country to refrain from 


| sending shipments of currency through 


the mails for payrool purposes but, in- 


stead to meet such payrools by check. 
The appeal was made in a letter to 

John W. O’Leary, President of the United 

States Chamber of Commerce, after Mr. 


| New conferred with President Coolidge | 
| at the White House. 
discussed the recent mail | 


The President and 
his Cabinet 
robbery at Elizabeth, N. J. 

Mr. 
Director of the Budget and served notice 
that “the Post Office Department would 
have additional money demands to make 
upon the Bureau for the procurement of 


| more armored cars and for armed guards 


adequately equipped to defend the mails 


thieves.” 


The Government has a number of ar- | 
mored vans and may increase their num- | 
| ber and 


add heavier armed 
to insure the safety of valuable mail, 


protection 
if 


that seems the only solution of the prob- | 
lem, it was stated orally at the White | 
House on behalf of the President on Oc- | 


tober 15. 

The full text of the 
statement follows: 

“If it takes the Army and Navy to 


| do it, the United States mails must be 


protected and the lives of postal em- 
ployes safeguarded.” This was the 
statement of Postmaster General New, 
following the cabinet meeting at which 


[Continued on Page 13, Column 6.] 











New later called at the office of the | 


department’s | 
| 69 relating to the Income Tax under the 


Better Food Adelsed 
For Irritable Child 


Public Health Service Tells 
Methods of Combating 
Nervous Ailments. 


The United States Public Health Serv- 


ice, in a radio lecture prepared by Dr. 


| D. A. Thom, of Boston, specialist on chil- 


dren’s diseases, broadcast via Station 
NAA, the Naval Radio Station at Arling- 
ton, Va., on the night of October 15, ad- 
vocated “force-feeding” for the irritable 
child, with wholesome, nourishing, attrac- 
tive food. 

One of the first signs of nervous fatigue 
or mental unrest in the child, the radio 
audience was informed, is_ irritability. 
The symptoms of irritability in children 


| and the best methods of coping with them 


were explained in the radio lecture. Per- 
sonal observations of Doctor Thom in 
his practice among children were de- 
scribed. 
The full text of the lecture authorized 
by the Public Health Service follows: 
One of the first signs of nervous fatigue 


or mental unrest in the child is irritabil- | 
| self-government,” 


| clared 


ity. This may be preceded by restless 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 3.] 


Regulations Are Published 


from the depredations of armed gangs of 


On Paying Income Taxes 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue of the 
Department of the Treasury announced 
on October 15 that the new regulations 


govering the collection and payment of | 


income tax, under the revenue act of 
1926, have just been published in a single 
volume under the title of “Regulations 


Revenue Act of 1926.” 


The volume explains the effect of the | 
| new revenue act upon 


individuals and corporations, and _ad- 
ministrative provisions of this legisla- 
tion. It also includes definitions and 


| general provisions of the income revenue | 
| law. 








Index-Summary of All News Contained in Today’s Issue 


Aeronautics 


War Department assigns six officers 
of Army Air Service to go over coun- 
try to be covered by five amphibian 


planes on trip around South America | 


and make necessary preliminary ar- 
rangements. ne Page 5, Col. 6 

See “National Defense,” “Postal 
Service.” 


A griculture 


Department of Agriculture invites 
testimony on the adaptability of alfalfa 
seed from South America to agricul- 
ture in the United States. 

Page 4, Col. 6 

Grain procured by Russian govern- 
ment up to October 1 is reported as 
4.5 per cent below total at same time 

Page 4, Col. 6 

Louisiana Farm Bureau’ Federa- 
tion buys 65 carloads of seed potatoes 
in Montana to store until needed. 

Page 4, Col. 6 

Rains reported as improving pas- 
turés and creating a better outlook for 
dairy products......... Page 4, Col. 7 

Decline .of 10 cents per hundred- 
weight in timothy seed prices is re- 

Page 4, Col. 4 

Number of sheep in 1926 in seven 
countries shows increase of 2 per cent 
over 1925 Page 4, Col. 2 

Decrease reported in estimates of 
French wheat and rye crops. 

Page 4, Col. 2 

Shortage of teachers reported for vo- 
cational agriculture classes in Ohio. 

Page 2, Col. 6 

Improvement over spring prospects 

is reported for coffee crop of Guatemala. 
Page 2, Col. 6 
e “Labor.” 


Anti-Trust Laws 


See “Court Decisions.” 


Automotive Industry 


See “Customs,” “Labor.” 


Banking 
Chart outline and description of the 
organization and functions of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, the nation’s ma- 
chinery for the control of credit. 
Page 14, Col. 3 
Federal Reserve Banks report gain of 
$80,312,000 in holdings of discounted 
bills for week ending October 6. 
Page 9, Col. 5 
Federal Farm Loan Board reports 
condition of 12 Federal Intermediate 
‘Credit Banks as of September 30. 
Page 1, Col. 1 
Chief of Secret Service reports new 
counterfeit $20 Federal Reserve note 
in circulation Page 1, Col. 4 
Gold reserve in Treasury to redeem 
certificates reported to have increased 
$1;671,423,305 since 1879. Page 1, Col. 4 
Weekly commerce review of do- 
mestic business conditions. 
Page 13, Col. 5 
Weekly commerce review of world 
business conditions...... Page 8, Col. 3 
Daily statement of the United States 
PMR 6 6d. 4.0 whores di Page 9, Col. 4 


Foreign Exchange Rate. 
Page 9, Col. 7 


See “Railroads.” 


Bankru picy 


See “Court Decisions,’ “Taxation.” 


Books-Publications 


Publications issued by the United 
States Government....Page 12, Col. 5 


Child Welfare 


Public Health Service explains why 
children are irritable and outlines meth- 
ods for combatting this disorder. 

Page 1, Col. 6 


Claims 


See “Congress.” 


Coal 


Weekly commerce review of do- 
mestic business conditions. 
Page 13, Col. 5 
See “Labor.” 


Commerce-Trade 


Department of Commerce reports 
favorable trade balance of $105,000,000 
for September; largest of any month 
of present calendar year. Page 1, Col. 3 

Weekly review by Department of 
Commerce of domestic business con- 
UNI 6 36-5: 6 Se als Page 13, Col. 5 

Weekly review by the Department of 
Commerce of world. business conditions. 

Page 8, Col. 3 


Con gress 


Representative William R. Green, 
chairman of House Committee on Ways 
and Means, issues call convening com- 
mittee in Washington on November 15 
to prepare bill dealing with return of 
alien property and payment of Amer- 
ican claims against Germany. 

Page 9, Col. 7 


Construction 
See “Labor.” 


Corporations 


See “Court Decisions.” 


Cotton 


Bernard M. Baruch wires Senator 
Joseph #F. Robinson suggesting. that 
cotton planters be allowed to borrow 
on crops in warehouse, and hold stocks 
for higher prices, under agreement to 
curtail next year’s crop at least one- 
MNES ic Serna es ca eke Page 1, Col. 7 

Bureau of the Census reports 3,293,- 
217 bales of cotton in storage on De- 
cember 30, with 987,129 bales at con- 
suming plants Page 4, Col. 4 

Weekly commerce review of do- 
mestic business conditions. 

> Page 13, Col. 5 

Weekly commerce review of world 
business conditions Page 8, Col. 3 


Court Decisions 


District Court overrules exceptions 
to libel on ground respondents could not 
be sued in the alternative, holding ques- 
tion of liability as not determined upon 
the pleadings.......... Page 11, Col. 7 

| Distriet Court holds insurance policy 


applicable in boiler explosion occur- 
ring under annual pressure test. 
Page 10, Col. 1 
Continuation of full text of District 
Court decision dismissing patent in- 
fringement suit brought by the Window 
Glass Machine Co. and American Win- 
dow Glass Co. against Sandusky Glass 
Manufacturing and Supply Co. 
Page 11, Col. 2 
District Court holds insurance com- 
pany not estopped by statements of 
agent prior to delivery of policy in 
reference to reduction of premium. 
Page 10, Col. 3 
Circuit Court of Appeals sustains 
convictions of six defendants in prohi- 
bition conspiracy case and orders new 
trials for six others....Page 7, Col. 2 
District Court holds that individual 
has no right to sue common carrier for 
dissolution of corporation under anti- 
trust laws Page 7, Col. 1 
District Court holds creditors’ com- 
mittee permissible in bankruptcy case 
when honestly organized.Page 7, Col. 7 
See “Customs.” 


Customs 


Customs Court grants reduction in 
levy on colored — used in automo- 
bile and bicycle lamps h&ding imports 
taxable as “reflectors” “rather than 
‘Glluminating articles”..Page 7, Col. 7 

Customs Court rules that tape 
marked with country of origin and at- 
tached within pocketbook, is adequate 
description Page 6, Col. 7 

Customs Court rules unfinished watch 
crystals are erroneously returned as 
glass, and lowers duty..Page 7, Col. 7 


Education 


President Coolidge in address at 
opening of International Oratorical 
Contest, in Washington, declares failure 
to use ballot is “disloyalty to whole 
system of self-government.” 

Page 1, Col. 6 

Chart outline and description of the 
organization and functions of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, the nation’s ma- 
chinery for the control of credit. 

Page 14, Col. 3 

Division of Music of Library of Con- 
gress describes manuscripts of Albert 
Shatz on history of opera. 
Page. 2, Col. 1 
See “Veterans.” ; 


Foodstuffs 


See “Agriculture.” 


Foreign Affairs 


Department of State said to be op- 
posing surtax levied by Cantonese Gov- 
ernment on foreign goods. 

Page 3, Col. 7 

Chinese bandits release three United 
States missionaries without ransom. 

Page 38, Col. 1 


Forestry 


Forest experiment stations in Cali- | 


fornia to be headquartered at Berkeley. 
Page 4, Col. 6 


Game and Fish 
Summary of 


opinion on Zoological ! 


12 names of 
Ca 7 


nomenclature adding 
fishes to official list....... Page 5 


Gov't Personnel 


Secretary Hoover to take three 
weeks trip to Pacific coast and-~ to 
deliver address in 11 cities enroute. 

Page 13, Col. 7 

Orders issued to the personnel of the 
War Department Page 12, Col. 5 

Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Naty Department....Page 12, Col. 7 

Orders issued to the personnel of ‘the 
Marine Corps. <.s.0055 Page 12, Col. 7 

Daily decisions of the General Ac- 
counting Office Page 12, Col. 2 


Home Economics 


Recipes given by Bureau of Home 
Economics for use of green tomatoes. 
Page 2, Col. 2 


Immigration 


Continuation of full text of tabloid 
review of international news of immi- 
gration and labor issued by Department 
of Labor. Page 3, Col. 7 


Insurance 


See “Court Decisions.” 


Iron and Steel 


Treasury Department holds com- 
plaints of American manufacturers 
that imports of pig iron from India 
violate anti-dumping act, are unjustifi- 
IN a aise ee ae eae ee eae Page 6, Col. 4 

Acute depression reported in iron 
mining industry in Spain. 

Page 13, Col. 7 

Weekly commerce review of world 
business conditions...... Page 8, Col. 3 

See “Labor.” 


Judiciary 


See “Court Decisions,” 
“Taxation.” 


Labor 


Bureau of Labor Statistics reports 
increase in employment in September 
as compared with August, with partic- 
ular reference to the textile, boot and 
shoe, automotive, construction, print- 
ing, canning, farming, coal and iron 
and steel industries......Page 3, Col. 5 

Bureau of Labor Statistics issues 
statement covering study of labor 
productivity in flour, sugar-refining, 
Portland cement and leather industries, 
showing increases in output per man- 
hour between 1914 and 1925. 

Page 138, Col. 1 

Continuation of full text of state- 
ment by Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
outlining the use of national safety 
codes* by the various States. 

Page 3, Col. 4 

Continuation of full text of tabloid 
review of international news of immi- 
gration and labor issued by Department 
of Labor. Page 3, Col. 7 

Department of Labor issues hand- 
book listing and giving historic sketches 
of the trade unions of the country. 

Page 3, Col. 2 

Influx of Korean labor into Japan 
is said to present serious labor and 
social problems. Page 3, Col. 1 


“Patents,” 


Leather 


See “Labor.” 


Lumber 


Weekly commerce review 
mestic business conditions. 

Page 13, Col. 5 

Weekly commerce review of world 

business conditions......Page 8, Col. 3 


Manufacturers 
review of world 
Page 8, Col. 3 


of do- 


Weekly commerce 
business conditions 
See “Labor.” 


Miiiing 
See “Labor.” 
Munici pal Gov't 


Cost of government of Chicago in 
1925 is reported as $120,289,622. 
Page 9, Col. 1 


National Defense 


Commander John Rodgers, in post- 
humous statement, praises results of 
recommendations of Morrow Board in 
connection with development of avia- 
SRG Sica becuase eae Page 5, Col. 3 

Cousin of Raoul Amundsen has en- 
listed in United States Army. 

Page 5, Col. 6 

Flight of naval planes to Panama to 
be delayed until next full moon. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

See “Government Personnel.” 


Patents 


Patent issued for semi-automatic 
filler after rejection by Board of Ex- 
aminers of certain claims as lacking 
invention Page 11, Col. 1 

Board of Examiners confirms rejec- 
tion of six claims in granting patent 
on steel wool cleaning machine. 

Page 11, Col. 4 

See “Court Decisions.” 


Postal Service 


Postmaster General announces bids 
will be invited within 30 days for tak- 
ing over of transcontinental and over- 
night New York-Chicago air mail serv- 
ices by private contractors. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

Postmaster General New requests 
large business houses using mails to 
meet pay rolls to pay by check instead 
of currency, as curb on mail robberies. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Parcel post rates reduced to Mauri- 

Page 12, Col. 4 

Alaskan steamboat mail service is 
reported Page 12, Col. 3 

Three fourth-class offices established 
and four discontinued. .~Page 12, Col. 1 


Prohibition j 


Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
announces appointment of five zone su- 
pervisors for prohibition enforcement, 
setting up new executive branch of pro- 
hibition organization which becomes ef- 
fective immediately Page 1, Col. 1 

Imports of molasses reported to have 
inceased more than 600 per cent since 





income tax on | 


| ordinary intelligence,” he said, 





| orders to the 








[CONTINUED ON “PaGE THREE. ] 


Failure to Vote 


Held Disloyalty 
By Mr. Coolidg 


President Tells Internationa 
Oratorical Contestants of 
Duties Required of 
Citizenship. 


Says Voice of Voter 
Has Divine Authority 


Fixed Rules to Maintain Orde 
Declared Necessary to 
Continue Progress 
of Humanity. 


Failure to make use of the ballot 
“to be disloyal to our whole system oI 
President Coolidge de 
in an address (the full text 6 
which is printed below), opening thi 
International Oratorical Contest in th 
Washington Auditorium on October 15 
He added that “the voice of the un 
trammeled voter speaks with divine au 
thority.” 

The President chose citizenship as hi 
theme, and pointed out that it was i 


| the ideal of a broader knowledge of th 


fundamental principles of good citizen 
ship that the present series of oratorica 
contests had its inception. He said 
profound knowledge of international lay 
is not necessary for all citizenry, but 
declared it vital that many should hav 
‘such knowledge. 
Urges Understanding. 

“American citizenship is not som 
thing that is intricate, involved, an 
mysterious beyond the comprehension of 
adding, 
however, that the importance of a com 
plete understanding of the outstanding 
facts of American life by all the peop 
could not be too strongly emphasized. 

“While it is true that we live under 
system of self-government,” he said, “i 
is also true that self-govérnment still 
government. Nothing is better estab 
lished than that human progress d 
pends upon the maintenance of order, 


| and the guidance of conduct in accord- 


ance with fixed rules.” 
The main object of studying govern- 


Column! 4.) 


[Continued on Page 2, 


Warehousing Loans 
Advised for Cotton 


| Bernard M. Baruch Would Let 


Growers Hold Crops and 
Plant Less in 1927. 


Senator Joseph T. Robinson (Dem.), 
Arkansas, on October 15 made public a 
telegram which he received from Bernard 
M. Baruch, of New York, in which the 
latter suggested the use of credit facili- 


| ties provided by the intermediate credit 
banks to bring about a stabilization of 


the cotton situation. Senator Robinson 


| also issued a statement commenting fa- 
| vorably on Mr. 


Baruch’s telegram and 
declaring that an agreement to curtail 
cotton production is imperative. 

Telegram Given in Full. 
Baruch’s telegram follows: 

“New York, N. ¥. 

“Hon. Joe T. Robinson, 

“United States Senate, 

“Washington, D. C. 

“In the present cotton situation care 
should be taken to do only that which is 
sound and practical. Whatever is done 


Mr. 


| should be done immediately before the 


cotton passes out of the hands of the 
farmer, otherwise he will lose all of his 
work for the year without any chance 
for profit on this year’s crop and the 
profit will be made by others who did 
not do the work. I suggest that recourse 
be had to the intermediate credits act 


| which permits a man to borrow on cotton 


in the warehouse. An unlimited amount 
of such money can be obtained in the 
New York market. 

“If it is true that the price of cotton 
is now below the cost of production im 
every State with the exception of Texas 
and Oklahoma, the wisest course for a 
farmer to pursue is to borrow on his | 
present cotton crop, hold it and curtail” 
and diversify the next crop. The local 
banker should see that the man who is 


[Continued on Page 14, Column 2.] 


Shipping Board to Prepare _ 
Four More Vessels for Use 


Brig. Gen. A. C. Dalton, president 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
orally on October 15 that he had 
New York office of 
Fleet Corporation to prepare four j 
tional Shipping Board vessels to car¥ 
American cotton, grain, coal, and lumi 

The four ships are in addition to 


| 24 vessels which General Dalton 


ously had ordered put in condition 
handle America’s large export. 
vessels will’ be in condition to 
cargoes on November 1, Nove o 
and November 14, it was 
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Education 


Schatz Manuscripts 
On Opera Purchased 
> for Library in 1911 


F H storical Review of Music 
Regarded as Important 
Part of Collection 
in Capital. 


The Division of Music af the Li- 
brary of Congress has prepared a 
series of articles outlining its his- 
tory and descriptive of its collec- 
tions of music, in connection with 
the Festival of Chamber Music, held 
October 7, 8 and 9, under the aus- 
pices of the Library of Congress. 

The full text of the eighth article 
is as follows: 


By far the most important indi- 
vidual purchase that was made in the 
year 1911, according to the head of the 
Music Division, Oscar George T. Son- 
neck, was the purchase of the manu- 
scripts of Albert Schatz, of the quiet 
old university town of Rostock; since 
‘the Library of Congress had purchased 
his collection of librettos in 1908—the 
most famous in the world—and had sub- 
sequently purchased many items of in- 
terest from his extraordinary collection 
of theatrical literature, it seemed fitting 
that his manuscript collection should be 
purchased too. 

Mr. Schatz, who died October 18, 
1910, at the age of 72 years, had spent 
more than 40 years upon what he called 
“Operngeschicte Statistik” (Statistical 
History of Operas), an in this field he 
was the recognized authority, ever will- 
ing, as many appreciative letters from 
musical scholars testify, to put his 
knowledge at the service of others. 

Letters Explain Methods. 

This knowledge looms up conspicu- 
ously in his correspondence with such 
eminent musical bibliographers as Carlo 
Salvioli, Guiseppi Pavan, Manoel de 
Carvalhaes, Giovanni Carotti, Alfred 
Wotquenne and Francesco Piovano; it is 
a correspondence remarkable more for 
the number of letters than for the 


sometimes assume the proportions of 


the painstaking methods of Mr. Schatz 
and of his scientific friends to get at 
the facts. 


of a letter immediately after receipt and 
then embody the results of his’ inquiries 
in his own works; this method the “Hof- 
musikalienhandler” of Rostock kept up 
until shortly before his death; he was, in 
truth, the “high” musical authority not 
only of the Grand Duchy of Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin, but, in some respects, of 
the world. 

His manuscripts include: 

(1) A carefully prepared day-by-day 
“Calendrium” running from 1573 to 
1940. 

(2) 


cities. These compilations are more or 
less extensive and minute. 
the monograph of the city of St. Peters- 
burg (Petrograd-Leningrad), are ready 
for the printer. The cities and the oper- 
atic musical histories treated are: Ber- 
lin, Braunschweig, Bremen, Breslau, 
Brussels, Bruno (Moravia) now in 
Czechoslovakia, Cassel, Cittadella, Co- 
burg-Gotha, Coln-Achen (Cologne), 


Danzig, Darmstadt, Dresden, Frankfurt, | 
Genoa, Graz (Styria), Hamburg, Han- | 


over, Karlsruhe-Durlach, Konigsberg, 
Copenhagen, Leipsic, Lisbon, London, 
Lucca, Lubeck, Mainz (Mayennce), Weis- 
baden, Mailand, Mannheim, 


gen, Munich, Naumburg-Zeitz-Weissen- 
fels-Magdeburg, Naples, Neustrelitz, 
Nuremberg, Oels, Paris, 
burg (now Bratislava), Regensburg, 
Reggio, Rome, Rostock, Riga, Rotter- 
dam and Amsterdam, Rudolstadt-Sonder- 
hausen, St. Petersburg, Sinigaglia, Stutt- 
gart, Trieste, Turin, Venice, Weimar and 
Vienna. 
His Minor Manuscripts. 

(3). The manuscripts of a number of 
Mr. Schatz’s minor contributions (mostly 
unpublished and some without title), to 
musical bibliography and _ chronology 
as:— 

“Opera Italiien au Grand Theatre a 
Bruxelles de 1727 a 1730,” chronological 
list of first performances of Wagner’s 
Operas, Felice Romani’s librettos and 
their musical settings, the draft of an 
unfinished statistical monograph on 
Metastasio’s operas and their settings, 
Mozart’s Don Juan: first performances; 
Mozart’s Cosi fan tutti (same), the man- 
uscript of his extraordinary review of 
Freisauff’s book on Mozart’s Don Gio- 
vanni, published in the Vierteljahrsschrift 


fur Musikwissenschaft, 1888; chronologi- | 


cal data on the Theatre Francais de 
Hamburg, chronological data on the State 
Theatres (and performances) of Meck- 
Tenburg-Schwerin. 

(4) Chronological lists of the operas 
of Adam, Balfe, Carafa, Cherubini, 
‘Genee, Gluck, Hofmann, Isouard, Con, 
Kreutzer, Lindpainter, Pacini, Philidor, 
Portugal (1909), Rinaldo di Capua, Rust, 
| Salieri, Traetta, and Winter—the last 
unfinished and presumably Mr. Schatz’s 
last work. 

These lists are not mere lists of titles; 
they give, besides the full correct title 
}and designation of the work, the name 
| of the librettist and the place and date 
of the first performance. Though use- 
ful results of patient research as they 
are, they lack such information as the 
@asts, which is to be found in the more 
extensive: 

(5) Chronology (in the manner of 

! published by Wotquenne and 
vano) of the operas by Cimarosa, 
Parinelli, Galuppi, Gluck, Graun, Gugli- 
Handel, Hasse, Jommelli, Mayr, 

. Paisiello, Piccinni, Sacchini. Sarti 


re oe ae * | from the fire and add the butter. 
volume of the individual missives, which | g pie tin with pastry and bake the lower 


| pear. 


| them. 


, ; _. | soon cloves, 
Chronological lists dealing with | 


the history of opera in more than 60 | 





Some, like | 





Mecklen- | 
burg (Gustrow, Schwerin, etc.), Meinin- | 


Pesth, Press- | 





| partly 


Influenza Is Reported 
Epidemic in Apia, Samoa 


The United States Public Health Ser- 
vice has just announced that it has re- 
ceived a report from Apia, Samoa, to the 
effect that epidemic influenza in a mild 
but highly infectious form was prevalent 
in that city. 

The report, under date of August 21, 
added that the infected area was along 
the coast, and that the estimated number 
of cases was 200. No mortality from 
the epidemic was reported, however. 

During the week ended July 31, 2 cases 
of bacillary dysentery, an aggravated 
and malignant form of diorrhea, were re- 
ported in the government hospital at 
Apia. For the week ended August 21, 
13 cases of measles were reported at a 
village in the vicinity, with no other area 
found infected. 


Tested Recipes Given 
For Utilizing Green 
Tomatoes in Cooking 


Bureau of Home Economics 
Issues Directions for 
Making Pie and 
Mincemeat. 


Two recipes for the use of green 
tomatoes, which complete the series of 
tested recipes issued by the Bureau of 
Home Economics, Department of Agri- 
culture, are printed below. The first 
of the series, including recipes for 
stewed green tomatoes, cream of toma- 
toe soap and green tomato marmalade, 
was published in the issue of October 15. 

Green Tomato Pie: 4 or 5 medium- 
sized green tomatoes, % lemon, sliced 
very thin; ™% teaspoon cinnamon, +2 
teaspoon salt, 1% tablespoons cornstarch, 
8-4 cup sugar, 1 tablespoon butter. 

Slice the tomatoes and heat slowly in 
a saucepan with the sugar, lemon, salt 
and spice until the tomatoes are tender. 
Add the cornstarch and cook until the 
cornstarch does not taste raw. Take 
Line 


; ; | crust for 12 minutes in a moderately hot 
monographs and give a clear idea of 


oven until a delicate color begins to ap- 
Put the tomato filling in this pre- 
baked crust, cover with an upper crust, 


| and bake about 12 minutes in a hot oven, 
Mr. Schatz would check the contents | 


or until the upper crust is done. 

If there is insufficient liquid in the 
tomatoes to cook them, a small amount 
of water may be added when stewing 
It may be necessary to use more 
or less cornstarch, according to the 
amount of tomato juice present. 

Green Tomato Mincemeat: 4 quarts 
sliced green tomatoes, 2 quarts pared 


| and sliced tart apples, 4% pound seeded 


raisins, 4% pound 
spoons minced 
cinnamon, % 


currants, 4 _ table- 
citron, 4 teaspoons 
teaspoon allspice, % tea- 
5 cups brown sugar, 2 
cups vinegar, 2 cups water, or more 
water and less vinegar if the latter is 
very acid. ‘ 

Chop the tomatoes and the applies 
fine. Add the other ingredients and, 
boil the mixture slowly until the toma- 
toes are tender and the mincemeat is 
thick and not watery. Stir it oc- 
casionally to prevent burning. If de- 
sired this may be sealed in scalded jars 
for later use. The quantities given 
in this recipe should make three quarts 
of mincemeat. 

When a large number of green toma- 
toes must be handled they may be 
brined. Directions for brining vege- 
tables may be obtained from the Bureau 
of Chemistry, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The brined toma- 


toes, when freshened, can be used for | 


pickles and relishes of various 
and also for mock mincemeat. 


kinds 


; (15 monographs) sufficient to establish 


a permanent reputation for any scholar. 
But these combined would seem but a 


bagatelle when compared with the item | 


which represents Mr. Schatz’s real life 
work—what may be called his: (6)) 
“Dictionary of Opera”: This “Dictionary” 
is written on approximately 100,000 sepa- 


rate slips (Zettel) and is divided into two | 


parts, one arranged by titles of operas, 
the other in strictly chronological order 


second part of this work, is, in effect, 
practically a day-by-day history of the 
opera in Europe for 360 years, consecu- 
tively, from 1541 to 1900, on which Mr. 


| Schatz laid especial stress, and he copied 


calligraphically the original draft of the 


| entries with the names of the composer 


and the librettist, full title and designa- 
tion of the opera, date of performance 
(not only the first performance but repe- 
titions as well) and often data of a biblio- 
graphic nature. 

For reference purposes in a library, 
however, the first part may prove to be 
more valuable. That he, a man of 
moderate means, abstained from publish- 
ing the work is not surprising, since the 
part arranged by titles of operas alone 
would have filled more than 4,000 octavo 
pages. Curiously enough, though . the 
manuscript collection contains several 
early attempts at an arrangement under 
the names of the different composers, 
Mr. Schatz always desisted from carry- 
ing the compilation very far. 

Perhaps the “Chronology” mentioned 
occupied him in his later years as the 
only feasible beginning to this part of 
his opera dictionary. It was to em- 
body, furthermore, an index to libret- 
tists, and an index to opera singers with 
their parts, in brief not only a_ truly 
monumental work of compilatory indus- 
try and infinite patience, but of envia- 


| ble powers of original research. 


These rareties are on steel racks, 
encolsed with glass and wire, 
and for the use of the serious music 


student, at the Library of Congress, 





| be on their guard. 
of the performances of these operas. The | 
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Public Health 


Failure To Vote Is Disloyalty To Nation, 
President Coolidge Declares, In Address 


Child 
Welfare 


Better Food Advised 
To Combat Ailments 
Of Irritable Children 


Causes of Trouble Should Be 
Determined by Inquiry 
Into Mental Con- 
ditions. 


(Continued From Page 1.] 
nights and closely followed by capricious 
habits regarding food, either loss of ap- 
petite or finicky food habits; but to the 
parent, general discontent, fault-finding, 
and a feeling, lasting over a long period 
of time, of being unjutly dealt with at 
school, are frequently forerunners of 
trouble. 

How To Leamf Cause. 

As soon as recognized, the cause of this 
irritability should be sought first in the 
more obvious environmental situations, 
by asking such questions as: 

What is the general physical condition 
of the child? Is he getting on in school? 
How much does he have to put in for 
what he gets out of life? Does he get 
along with other children? Is he taking 
part in games and is he efficient? Has he 
any peculiarities or mannerisms? ITs he 


developing a speech disorder, stuttering 


or lisping? Ayre there any habit spasms, 
twitching or jerking of the muscles, 
blinking of the eyes, or twisting of the 
facial muscles? Are the other children 
plaguing him and why? What are his 
duties outside of school? 


to another class or to keep him in the 
class he already attends? Does he take 
music lessons? Where does he get his 
exercise ? 


While these superficial investigations 


are going on, try to lighten his load. Do 
not hesitate to take him out of school, 
eliminate the music lessons, and put the 
patient to bed. 


Force-feed this irritable youngster with | : 5 ‘ 
| ernment, especially as exemplified in the 


wholesome, nourishing, attractive food. 
Take a little more time to get acquainted 
with him. Find out what he is thinking, 
what are his problems, his hopes and 
ambitions. What is the cause of this 
discontent—is he jealous, has he some 
vague, ill-defined fear, is he perplexed 


over the problem of physical adjustment, | 
or perhaps he feels inferior to the other | 


boys. Just start treating him like a 
human being and you will be surprised at 
the results and perhaps save the lad from 
some grave mental upset. 

One of the serious disorders in children 
is chorea, commonly known as St. Vitus’ 
Dance. The cause of the disease is still 
in question, but we know that one of the 
exciting causes is fatigue. 

I recently saw a youngster who devel- 
oped marked muscular twitchings after a 
very strenuous winter program, consist- 


ing of long rides to school on the trolley | 


car, and outside tutoring in music and 
French. He was on the road to a severe 
physical breakdown, but his mother quite 
intelligently took him out of school, sent 
him to the beach six weeks earlier than 
usual, and his recovery was rapid and 
complete. 

On the other hand, a young girl had a 
similar breakdown following an unhappy 
experience with a man much older, to 
which there was considerable emotional 
stress attached. This case recovered com- 
pletely, but only after several months of 
constant medical care and attention. 

The importance of beginning treatment 
on these cases early, in a simple, intelli- 
gent way cannot be over-emphasized. 
Jealousy is not an uncommon trait in 


children and is quite a normal reaction. | 


If handled intelligently and not encour- 
aged, it usually subsides without leaving 
any undesirable effects. On the other 
hand, it may be developed into one of the 
most dangerous of all personality defects, 
leading to most serious situations in adult 
life. 


Jealousy is such an easy emotion to for- 


done quite voluntarily by the parents, as 
was the case with a two-year-old girl, 
who was brought to me on account of 
vicious attacks she had been making on 
an older sister. 

Emotions in children are 
played and toyed with. 
ous to experiment with the childs’ eyes 


not to be 


| or his ears. 


Fear is an emotion that can be stimu- 
lated in so many ways, and has such far- 
reaching effects, that parents need ever 
Mental clinics offer 
almost daily evidence of the damaging 


| effect of some infantile fear on human 
| happiness and efficiency. 


It is extremely 
unfortunate that many children are dis- 
ciplined by means of fear. It is either 
the dog, or the dark, the soldier, or the 
bogey-man, or other imaginary beings 
who are going, to carry them off if they 
are not good. \Some parents are always 
going to give their children away, or go 
off and leave them. 

All these threats do one of two things. 
The children either learn by experience 
that the threats are but idle prattle, 
which gives them an undesirable stand- 
ard to imitate, or the threat leaves an 
impression which is always associated 
with an unpleasant emotional tone, fre- 
quently expressing itself in unpleasant, 
= damaging, manifestations in later 
ife. 

Do not cheat the child by making him 
promises which you have no intention of 
carrying out, and do not get the whack- 
ing and slapping diease, for soon prom- 
ises and whacks lose their meaning. 
Cheating, and frightening, and bribing 
are all short-sighted methods, often used 
to the detriment of the child’s welfare. 
Few children are insensitive to praise or 
blame—lead them, don’t push them. 

Frequently part of the treatment is to 
allay the anxiety of parents so they can 


get a proper perspective of the situation. | 


The treatment of undesirable habits, 
especially those concerned with prob- 
lems of development, is often worse than 
the habit itself. For example, there is 
no need of being unduly alarmed over 
thumb-sucking or even graver practices. 


( 








It is less danger- | 











Duties of Citizenship Are Described at Opening of Inter- 
; national Oratorical Contest. 


ment, the President added, is the pro- 
motion of good citizenship. The full 


| text of his address follows: 


The National and International Ora- 
torical Contests are held not so much 


for promoting the arts of oratory as 


for interesting young people in a study 


| of the science of government, especially 


as exempified in the institutions of their 
own countries. This patriotic purpose 
was originated and promoted by a group 
of newspapers in America, to which 
have been joined representatives of the 


| press in England, France, Mexico and 


Canada. Three of the National Con- 
tests have already been held in our 
country, but this is the first Interna- 
tional contest. 

Because of my belief in the profound 
benefit of this movement, I have taken 
this opportunity again to give it my 
most sincere commendation. I wish to 
extend to all the participants in this con- 
test the most cordial greeting of Amer- 


ica, and to the representatives of the. 


press who have associated themselves 
in making the plans and bearing the 
expenses of this enterprise I offer the 
assurance of my appreciation. The 
widespread interest that has been 
created is indicated by the participation 


| of more than 2,500,000 students of the 
Is he being tutored to push him along | 


secondary schools of the five nations 

which are here represented, while more 

than 1,500 publications of various kinds 

have cooperated with the newspapers 

sponsoring and financing the contest by 

giving it publicity and encouragement. 
Tells of Inception. 

This movement had its inception in a 
widespread desire to secure a broader 
knowledge on the part of the people of 
the fundamental principles of our Gov- 


American Constitution. It began to be 
apparent that in the estimation of all 
too many government was considered as 
mostly a method of restraint upon the 
people and a process by which unfair 
advantage, usually designated as privi- 
lege, accrued to wealth. Many people 
from foreign lands were crowding into 
our country who, while they were by 
no means the only source of opinions of 
this character, yet became of their gen- 
erations of experience with forms of 
government partaking largely of the 
nature of tyranny and relying on a con- 


| stant exhibition of force and repression 
' for their authority were a most fertile 
| field in which to promote discontent with 


its danger of future violence and by 
reason of the traditions to which they 
were born were easily led to look with 
suspicion and distrust upon all political 
institutions. Also it had been a long 
time since we had had much public dis- 
cussion and exposition of fundamental 
American principles. Such comment as 
was being made, being so largely made 
up of adverse criticism, was founded 
too much on misapprehension, so that 
our own people needed that enlighten- 
ment which comes from a candid investi- 
gation on the constructive side of self- 
government under free institutions. 
Outlines Results. 

It was confidently expected that 
such action would inform the people 
that this Government is their Govern- 
ment, that it exercises its authority as 
a result of the expression of their will, 
and that it is maintained for their benefit. 
It was further known that if study and 
consideration revealed defects or abuses, 
they would also reveal that the people 
have been provided by our Constitution 
itself with a means for its peaceful, 
orderly and legal revision and reform 
without resort to anything like violence 
or revolution. We have had our day in 
this country of a resort to arms in or- 


: : | der to defend i ins . 
mulate in the child, that it is frequently | pee et eee ee Peenee ons 


| liberties, and out of that experience the 


Founding Fathers made wise provision 
for enabling the people hereafter through 
the courts to protect themselves against 
all encroachments upon their rights and 
through the ballot box against the evils 
of bad administration. We have gone 
so far as to undertake to furnish ample 
protection for the rights of the individual 


| and the minority, but always with the 


power of the majority to modify and 

change whenever it is convinced of the 

propriety of proceeding in that direc- 

tion. Our Government is simply what 

the people through their duly constituted 

procedure sanction, ordain and establish. 
Stresses Importance. 

The importance of a full and complete 
comprehension of these great outstand- 
ing facts in American life by all the 
people can not be too strongly stated 
or too often emphasized. While it is 
true that we live under a system of self- 
government, it is also true that self- 
government is still government. Noth- 
ing is better established than that human 
progress depends upon the maintenance 
of order and the guidance of conduct 
in accordance with fixed rules. As 
civilization advances and as human rela- 
tionships thereby become more and more 
intricate, these rules become more and 
more complicated. It is for this reason 
that the multiplication of laws has be- 
come unavoidable. If they are wise and 
just, the fact that they are necessary is 
a sure index of progress. They provide 
the definition and the protection of all 
the rights and liberties of the citizen. 
They are the sole protection of the weak 
against the strong. It is these conclu- 
sions that must inevitably follow the 
contemplation of the American system 
of Government. To study it and com- 
prehend it will be to cherish it and de- 
fend it. 

Traces Development. 

Belief in our own from of government 
is not by any means to be considered a 
criticism of the institutions of other peo- 
ple. We think ours is best for us, while 
it is entirely probable that some other 
forms are better for others. Institu- 


| 


[Continued From Page 1.] 


imposed—they are a growth, they are 
the achievement of the people them- 
selves. A crude and barbarous people 
could not establish and maintain a free 
republic. Such people have always lived 
under some form of monarchy with very 
broad powers. In the course of their 
development those powers have been 
limited more and more. Some method 
of public expression through an assembly 
of the people evolving into a parliament 
has grown up until the final outcome is 
represented by a republic. All of these 
institutions have a historic background 
and a traditional support in the experi- 
ence of the people. Some have reached 
one stage, some another. It is perfectly 
evident to the student that government 
is by no means so much a matter of 
theory and logic as it is a matter of 
custom and habit and a manifestation 
of the spirit of the nation. A people can 
not break with their past. The national 
development which is of any permanent 
worth is always slow and deliberate. 
Each people has to work out its own 
destiny. We could not superimpose our 
institutions upon other nations. The 


best service that we can render foreign | 


countries in that direction is to leave 
them secure and undisturbed to develop 
their own institutions of freedom with 
such aid as we may mutually: derive from 
the example of the mistakes and suc- 
cesses of each other. It will be a help 
to the youth of different nations to learn 
of the benefits which each is deriving 
from its own institutions. 
Describes Good Citizenship. 

The main object of all this effort in 
studying government is to promote good 
citizenship. For this purpose it is not 
necessary that all the people in the com- 
munity have a profound knowledge of 
international law, deep learning upon 
constitutional matters and wide ac- 
quaintance with statutory enactments. 
It is necessary, however, that there 
should be an element who are proficient 
in these directions, and our youth ought 
to have sufficient knowledge of our in- 
stitutions so that they will not be de- 
ceived by incorrect statements of facts 
and illegical arguments about them. 
While each of our citizens ought to have 
sufficient faith and knowledge to rein- 
force their belief in America, after all, 
good citizenship is not so much a matter 
of information as of disposition, not so 
much of the head as of the heart, not 
so much, dependent upon knowledge as 
upon sentiment. Those who want to do 
right have little difficulty in finding out 
the right. 

American citizenship is not something 
that is intricate, involved and mysteri- 
ous, beyond the comprehension of or- 
dinary intelligence. Those who have had 
meagre opportunities oftentimes dis- 
charge their obligations to perfection, 
while those who seemingly have had 
every advantage accomplish nothing but 
failure. 

Cites Three Essentials. 

To provide for the economic well- 
being of our inhabitants, only three 
attributes, which are not beyond the 
reach of the average person, are neces3- 
sary—honestly, industry and thrift. By 
devotion to these, people will in general 
be self-supporting and independent. This 
applies to the private affairs of our 
citizens, but of course under our institu- 
tions they are all charged with the per- 
formance of public functions. Some will 
be called on to hold office. But all our 
citizens of the requisite age and educa- 
tion are called on to vote. I wish espe- 
cially to emphasize that. Whenever a 
choice is to be made in electing a public 
officer, all those who can qualify are un- 
der the most solemn and binding obliga- 
tion to register their decision at the 
ballot box. To fail in that is to be dis- 
loyal to our whole system of self-gov- 
ernment. On-our theory that the people 
are sovereign, to neglect to vote is to 
abdicate. We do not pretend to rely 
for correct decisions on the judgment of 
the selfish and the interested few, but 
rather on the patriotic choice of the 
great body of candid and independent 
citizens. We rely on the expression of 
the impartial voters. A true election 
represents the untrammeled expression 
of their will. It is their voice that 
speaks with divine authority. 

Says Law Must Be Obeyed. 

An imperative necessity makes an- 
other requirement of good citizenship 
to be obedience to law. This is the first 
requisite of all government that is 
worthy of the name. Observance of the 
law is the very essence of self-govern- 
ment. It is the main source of certainty 
in all social relationships. Without it 
all those elements would be lacking on 
which we are dependent for economic 
structure. The protection of property, 
the security of the person, would be 
gone. The entire basis for credit would 
be lacking. No standard of value for 
property could exist. Justice would 
vanish. The whole foundation of civil- 
ization would crumble. The protection 
of the weak would disappear. The gole 
reliance would be force. Might alone 
would rule. It is to rescue the people 
from these conditions that constitutions 
are adopted and statutes enacted. But 
all these will be of little avail unless 
there is fostered and nourished in the 
minds of our citizens a rugged respect 
for law and obedience to its decrees. 
These are some of the attributes which 
mush characterize a_ self-supporting, 
self-governing and law-abiding nation. 
It is my own opinion that they will not 
be found except among a religious 
people. 

I welcome the opportunity to join with 
you in a discussion of some of these 
principles which provide the foundations 


of the well-being of our Republic and | 
the cordiality and friendliness of our re- . 


tions are not handmade. they are not lationship with other nations. 


/ 
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Home 


Economics 


Coffee Crop of Guatemala 
Better Than Anticipated 


Philip Holland, American Consul Gen- 
eral at Guatemala City, has informed 
the Department of Commerce. that im- 
provement is anticipated in the Guate- 
malan coffee crop with a good demand 
in view. 

The full text of his report follows: 

The prospects for the Guatemalan cof- 
fee crop have improved to such an ex- 
tent that conservative estimates place 


it at only 10 per cent less than last year’s 
yield, which was 105,000,000 pegnds. In 


the spring, owing to lack of rains, there 
was apprehension that the coffee crop 
would fall far short of normal, but when 
the summer rains came the situation be- 
gan to improve. 

The demand for coffee, particularly 
from Europe, continues good. Coffee, be- 
ing Guatemala’s chief export, is an im- 
portant index of the country’s purchas- 
ing power. 


In 1925, the total exports of Guate- 
mala were valued at $99,662,000, and of 
this amount coffee exports were valued 
at more than $24,000,000, or’ about 80 
per cent of the total. 


Agricultural Classes 


In Ohio Declared in» 
Need of Teachers 


Dr. C. H. Lane, of Federal 
Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation Says Comple- 
ment Now Is 181. 


In an oral statement on October 15, 
Dr. C. H. Lane, chief of the Agricultural 
Education Service, Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, declared the lack 
of sufficient trained teachers is becom- 
ing an obstacle in agricultural educa- 
tion in Ohio. This information, he said, 
has come to him through A. P. Williams, 
regional agent for the Middle Atlantic 
States, including Ohio. 


Latest data from Ohio, Dr. Lane 


said, indicate that 181 teachers are em- 
ployed in the State’s public school 
classes in vocational agriculture. It is 
reported that this year 40 new teachers 
are entering the work and that this 
number includes several who are return- 
ing after one or more years in other lines 
of endeavor. 

The source of the vocational agri- 
culture teachers was given in the fol- 
lowing list of colleges and the number 
of their graduates who are teaching 
in these classes in Ohio: Ohio State 
University, 129; Purdue University, 20; 
University of Illinois, 9; Michigan State 
College 6; Cornell University, 4; Syra- 
cuse University, 4; University of Dela- 
ware, 1; Iowa State College, 1; Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, 1; University of 
Missouri, 1; New Jersey State College, 
1; Washington State College, 1; Uni- 
versity of West Virginia, 1; University 
of Wisconcin, 1; Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, 1. 

An effort is being made, Dr. Lane 
said, to increase the supply of trained 
teachers from the College of Agriculture 
at Ohio State University because it is 
reported such instructors are not avail- 
able from other States. 


The vocational agriculture program in 
Ohio, he stated, is receiving ample sup- 
port both from the State Director of 
Education, Vernon M. Riegel, and from 


most of the country superintendents of 
schools. 


It is also reported that support is 
being received from the Grange and 
Farm Bureau, the farm press, the Ohio | 


Food 


Gain of 600 Per Cent 
Reported Since 1913 


In Molasses Imports 


Department of Commerce 
Says Industrial Alcohol 
Plants Are Chief Con- 


sumers of Product. 


An analysis made by the Foodstuffs 
Division of the Department of Commerce 
reveals an increase of more than 600 per 
cent since 1913 in the importation of 
molasses into the United States. Most 
of the 290,000,000-gallon record im- 
portation of 1925, it is shown, was 
destined for industrial alcohol plants. 

Following is the full text of a state- 
ment on its analysis made public by the 
division: 

Imports of molasses into the United 
States during 1925 broke all records. 
The total imports in this year amounted 
to almost 299,000,000 gallons which is 
an increase of 48 per cent aver the 1924 
figure and more than 600 per cent over 
the 1913 imports. 

Industrial alcohol plants, which are 
the chief consumers of molasses, during 
the fiscal year 1925-26 used 267,404,000 
gallons which was also a new record. 
The consumption of these plants in 
1924-25 amounted to 203,270,000 gal- 
lons and in 1918-19 113,132,685 gal- 
lons. 

There were 68 industrial alcohol 
plants in operation in 1925-26, com- 
pared with 71 plants during the pre- 
vious year. In 1906-07 there were 
only eight plants manufacturing this 
product. 

Cuba continues to dominate our for- 
eign trade in molasses. In 1925, she 
furnished 79 per cent of all molasses 
imported into continental United States, 
983 per cent of that imported from for- 
eign countries, and 64 per cent of the 
United States’ total supplies from all 
sources. Our imports from Cuba dur- 
ing 1925 exceeded those for 1913 by 678 
per cent. Other notable increases were 
made by Porto Rico, with increases of 72 
per cent over 1924 and 58 per cent over 
1913; and Hawaii, shipping 38 per cent 
more than for 1924 and 503 per cent 
more than for 1913. Imports from the 
United Kingdom were 192 per cent 
greater than in 1924, and new sources 
entering the trade during 1924 were Ger- 
many and Dutch East Indies. Decreases 
are noted for the Dominican Republic, 
the Netherlands, and for Trinidad and 
Tobago. 

Exports of molasses from the United 
States during 1925 also increased by 18 
per cent over 1924 and 45 per cent 
over 1913. 


Gastroenteritis Causes 


70 Deaths at Lima, Peru 


Reports just received at the Public 
Health Service state that during May 
and June of this year, 38 and 32 deaths, 
respectively, from gastroenteritis, were 
reported at Lima, Peru. 

During the same months, 10 and 7 
deaths, respectively, were reported from 
influenza at Lima. The total number of 
deaths reported in May was 365; for 
June, 349. The estimated population of 
Lima is 200,000. 

I a eee eee 
Bankers’ Association and the State Fair 
Board. 

Dr. Lane explained that one half of 
each agriculture teacher’s salary, up tv 
$2,500 a year, is paid from Federal funds 
provided by the Smith-Hughes law. 
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Foreign Affairs 


Korean Migration 
Said to Flood Japan 
With Cheap Labor 


Living Standards Declared 
‘Lower Than Those of Na- 
tive Coolies; Nation Pro- 
vides Homes. 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
the Department of Labor has just made 
public a statement describing an in- 
flux into Japan of Korean laborers 
which, it is said, has caused a serious 
problem on that country. The situa- 
tion, the statement said, brings to Japan 
a condition similar to that produced in 
our own country, where Japanese labor 
can live on less than American labor, 
for it was found the Korean coolies 
could live on less than American labor, 
coolies. the full text of the statement 
follows: f 

An editorial in the Trans-Pacific, 
Tokyo, June 12, 1926, describes the in- 
creasing seriousness of the labor prob- 
lem in Japan resulting from the flood 
of Korean coolie labor which has swept 
into the country in recent years. A 
realization of the necessity of making 
an attempt to meet the problem is shown 
according to the article in a recent de- 
cision of the Ministry of Finance to 
advance half a million yen at a low 
rate of interest for the construction 
of cheap houses for the thousands of 
homeless Korean laborers. 


Movement is Widespread. 


Although the influx of Koreans is of 
sufficient magnitude to amount prac- 
tically to a migration, the Government 
has not been able to formulate any plan 
for checking the movement which would 
be effective and at the same time could be 
considered legitimate and justified, as 
Korea is an integral part of Japan and 
any discrimination against Koreans or 
restriction of their movements would 
arouse. resentment among them. 

Although the unemployment situation 
is not yet acute, the growing number 
of Korean laborers is intensifying an 
undesirable condition. Korean day labor- 
ers can live more cheaply than the Japa- 
nese and will work for less money so that 
the situation in Japan duplicates that in 
the United States where Japanese labor 
has been in conflict with the higher liv- 
ing standards of American workingmen. 

In fact, the writer says, ‘“‘more than 
one Japanese observer has recently re- 
marked that the Korean labor situation 
in Japan has brought him to an under- 
standing of and sympathy for the Ameri- 
can attitude toward immigrant labor.” 

Korean laborers in Japan are largely 
engaged in the heavier and rougher 
from of labor, Such as road making, 
railway building, and the hauling of the 
little man-power carts which form such 
an important part in the transportation 
of goods throughout the country. 

The great improvement in the stand- 
ard of living of the Japanese during the 
past decade has resulted in an unwilling- 
ness on their part to perform the harder 
and more menial tasks, so that as long 
as they can find employment in other 
lines of work they are perfectly willing 
to let the Koreans supplant them at this 
class of labor. The Koreans live in huts 
and rude shanties and can subsist on 
food so coarse that the ordinary Jap- 
anese will not touch it. 

Few Women Migrate. 

The article states that, according to 
the most reliable reports, there are about 
133,700 Koreans now in Japan, of whom 
only about 23,500 are women, a fact giv- 
ing rise to grave moral problems. Only 
about a fourth of the entire number 
have permanent or near-permanent 
homes, about 64,000 work for a few 
months in a locality, while the remainder 
tramp from town to town working at odd 
jobs and often sleeping out of doors. 

Such of these as obtain work in labor 
gangs on road or failroad work are 
housed in the flimsiest of shanties, liv- 
ing practically the life of campers. The 
low interest loan for the tonstruction of 
permanent dwelling houses or tenements 
is planned by the Ministry of Finance to 
take care of this class of homeless wan- 
derers. The houses, which will rent for 
about 15 yen per family per month, will 
be built in the principal industrial sec- 
tion around Kobe, Osaka and Tokyo. 

The most serious part of the situation 
is the racial prejudice against the Ko- 
reans, evidenced by the Japanese, the 
writer of the article stating that 
throughout Asia, in fact, there is a 
greater degree of racial prejudice among 
the different peoples than that between 
westerners and _ orientals. Frequent 
clashes which occur between Korean and 
Japanese workmen are due, therefore, to 
both the racial prejudice and to economic 
competition, and any solution of the 
problem which is attempted must take 
both these factors into consideration. 


Chinese Bandits Release 
American Missionaries 


The Department of State has just an- 
nounced that the three American mis- 


released on October 11. 
paid. 

The full 
follows: 

The Department of State received 
word from the American Consul at 
Changsha, John Carter Vincent, that the 
three Aimerican missionaries 
by bandits at Maliwan, North Hunan, 
on September 23, were taken from the 
bandits on October 11. Their release 
came after they were held for/8 days. 
No ransom was paid. The missionaries 
are Kar] Beck and Miss Minerva Weil, of 
the Reform Church, 15th and Race Sts., 
Philadelphia, Ta. and Miss 


No ransom was 


text of the announcement 


Lydia 


captured | 


| 


| 











sionaries captured by Chinese bandits | 
on September 25 in North Hunan were 





1913, with most of it being consumed 
by industrial alcohol plants. 
Page 2, Col. 7 
‘Circuit Court of Appeals sustains 
convictions of six defendants in prohi- 
bition conspiracy case and orders new 
trials for six others....Page 7, Col. 2 
Greek prohibition removed against 
imports of luxuries and opening of 
mails to such parcels. 
Page 12, Col. 7 
Orders issued directing that pre-can- 
cellation of stamps be done only with 
official ink 
Chief Chemist, Prohibition Unit, de- 
elares use of alcohol in industry is not 


Public Health 


Mild but highly infectious influenza 
reported epidemic in Apia, Samoa. 
Page 2, Col. 2 


Public Lands 


See “Social Welfare.” 


Public Utilities 


come for August, under 1925. 
Page 14, Col. 6 


Publishers 


See “Labor,” “Taxation.” 


Radio 


Navy Department claims radio com- 
pass bearings were sent to more ships 
in‘last quarter than in preceding quar- 
ter. 


Railroads 


Attorneys object to reply filed in val- 
uation of hearing by counsel for Wheel- 
ing & Lake Erie and Lorain & West 
Virginia Railways. ...... Page 9, Col. 5 

Seaboard Air Line Railway asks 
authority to acquire control by lease 
of Naples, Seaboard and Gulf Railway 
in ‘Florida Page 9, Col. 6 

India adopts five-year program of 
railway improvements by _ including 
46,005,000 rupees for fiscal year 
DOM TSO) 62.0: dias oes 

Portland & Rumford Falls Railway 
authorized to issue $881,000 of 5 per 
cent first mortgage bonds. 


Schedules suspended proposing pro- 
posing higher ocean and rail rates on 
commodities from Atlantic to Gulf ports. 


Date set for hearing in matter of 
BROLIVORS. aise Seasons Page 14, Col. 5 
Weekly commerce review of do- 

mestic business conditions. 
Page 138, Col. 5 


of imported plate glass. 
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Employment 


Review 


Index-Summary of Today's Issue 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE ONE.] 


Page 12, Col. 7 


menaced by prohibition.. Page 14, Col. 7 | 


Western Union report on earnings de- | 
crease in operating revenue and in- | 


Weekly commerce review of world | 


siness SCIONS 5. 5.05.5 .3| ; eae oe 
business conditions Page 8, Col lerty used in printing and publishing 


Rates found excessive on shipments 








e o 
Shipping 
Conclusion of address by Brig. Gen. 
Dalton outlining steps he declares 
necessary to maintain an efficient Mer- 
chant Marine, and urging a comprehen- 
sive building policy of new ships, 
financed by the Government. 
Page 8, Col. 1 
President of Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration orders four more vessels pre- 
pared to handle American exports. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
See “Radio.” 


Social Welfare 


Public lands in California are 
aside for recreation purposes. 
Page 1, Col. 1 


set 


Sugar 


Imports of molasses reported to have 
increased more than 600 per cent since 
1913, with most of it being consumed 
by industrial alcohol plants. 

Page 2, Col. 7 
review of world 
...Page 8, Col. 3 


Weekly commerce 
business conditions. . 
See “Labor.” 


| Taxation 


Board of Tax Appeals finds salaries 
paid to officers of company reasonable, 
and also declares average life of prop- 


not to be mote than 10 years. 
Page 6, Col. 5 
Board of Tax Appeals holds that pro- 
ceeds of insurance to benefit of wife 


|and charged from estate is not taxable 


Page 5, Col. 2|25 part of estate of decedent. 


Page 6, Col. 2 
Board of Tax Appeals holds payment 


|to company by Government in 1919 on 


agreement to cancel war time contract, 


‘is income attributable in war time. 


Page 6, Col. 1 

Board of Tax Appeals disallows de- 
duction from income as loss on stock 
of bankrupt concern as not realized in 
taxable year...........Page 6, Col. 6 
Board of Tax Appeals disallows de- 


‘duction in income return for spoilage 


.... Page 14, Col. 4} 


Page 9, Col. 1| 


Page 9, Col. 5 | 


rules for inspection and testing of loco- | 


Page 9, Col. 2 | 


Schedules suspended restricting cot- 
ton routing on southern points. 


Page 9, Col. 6) 
Ownet asks for permission to aban- | 
don non-paying railroad in Oklahoma- 


Page 9, Col. 5 

Weekly commerce review of world 
business conditions-..... Page 8, Col. 3 
Summary of rate decisions by the 
Page 9, Col. 4 

rate complaints filed 


Summary of 


With the 6.6.6... &.. 240.0 Page 9, Col. 4 | 


Reclamation 


Department of Interior reports har- | 
vests nearly finished on 20 irrigation | 
projects with yields and\ prices satis- | 


factory 


Retail Trade 


Postmaster General 
large business houses using mails to 
meet pay rolls to pay by check instead 
of currency, as curb on mail robberies. 


Page 1, Col. 5 
Rubber 


Page 4, Col. 3) 


New requests | 


Weekly commerce review of world 


trade conditions-;....Page 8, Col. 3 


Science 


Coast and Geodetic Survey suggests 
availability of its data on triangulation 
for use in finding true bearings in sur- 
veys of farms and city lots. 

Page 5, Col. 


| 





of canned meats, holding claim to arbi- 
trary guess Page 6, Col. 7 
Bureau of Internal Revenue publishes 
new regulations on collection and pay- 
ment of income taxes under act of 1926. 
Page 1, Col. 6 


Textiles 


Bureau of the Census reports 3,293,- 
217 bales of cotton in storage on De- 
cember 30, with 937,129 bales at con- 
suming plants Page 4, Col. 4 

Weekly commerce review of world 
business conditions Page 8, Col. 3 

See “Labor.” 


Tobacco 


Weekly commerce review of world 
business conditions Page 8, Col. 3 


Trade Practices 


Federal Trade Commission issues 
cease and desist order against Cuban- 
American Sponge Company for alleged 
misrepresentation of business. 

Page 8, Col. 7 


V eterans 


Veterans’ Bureau awards diplomas 
in occupational work to 299 veterans 
for subjects ranging from denistry to 
poultry farming Page 12, Col. 4 

Veterans’ Bureau discontinues use of 
form for recording medical and _in- 
dustrial history of claimants. 

Page 12, Col. 3 

Veterans’ Bureau issues regulation 
restricting allowance to $5 per diem for 
food and/lodging in traveling expenses. 

Page 12, Col. 3 


W holesale Trade 


Postmaster General New requests 
large business houses using mails to 
meet pay rolls to pay by check instead 
of currency, as-curb on mail robberies. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Weekly Commerce review of do- 


mestic business conditions showing a 


decline on wholesale prices. 


Page 13, Col. 5 
W ool 


. 
Weekly commerce review of world 


1 business conditions. ,...Page 8, Col. 3 


History of Trade Unions In America 
Is Reviewed by Department of Labor 


Handbook Just Issued Lists 156 Organizations, 107 of 
Which Are Affiliated With A. F. L. 


The Department of Labor, through its 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, has just 
announced the completion of a study of 
the history of American trade unions. 

The results of the study are to be pub- 
lished as a handbook containing a de- 
seription of the more important labor 
vrganizations in the United States. This 
directory lists 156 organizations, of 
which 107 are affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

The compilation, it is stated, disre- 
gards unions of a purely local charac- 
ter, works councils, company unions, and 
sporadic groups, which, however authen- 
tic and effective they may have been for 
a time, do not attain real stability. There 


are included, however, as nearly as could 
be determined by the Bureau, all or- 
ganizations of the trade-union type 
which are national in scope or purpose. 

The organizations listed, it is esti- 
mated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
represent a workers’ membership of ap- 
proximately 4,500,000. Of this total, 
some 3,380,000 are members of interna- 
tional and local organizations and unions 
directly or indirectly affiliated with the 


Koebbe, of the Evangelical Church, 1908 | Federation of Labor, 


Woodland Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


. 


The scope of the material listed in the 
‘ 


| 
| 
| 


handbook is outlined in the introduction 


to the publication, which follows in full | 
the 


text: 
This handbook. represents an effort to 
list all of the existing labor organizations 


of the United States having national en- | 


tity and significance, and to present for 
each of the organizations listed the fol- 
lowing information: 

The relation of the organization to the 


American Federation of Labor; a brief | 
| any of the data requested. 


account of its origin and history; juris- 


diction, both trade and territorial; form | unions which are purely local in charac- 


of government; qualifications for mem- 
bership; apprentice system (as intended 
by the organization and provided for in 
its constitution); method of negotiating 
agreements; benefits paid; official organ; 
location of headquarters; extent of organ- 
ization; and total membership. 


The data on jurisdiction, distribution | 3 , 
| of wage or salaried workers organized 


of local unions, and total membership are 
presented as furnished by the organiza- 
tion. Where membership was not re- 
ported, the figure represented by the 
voting strength of the organization in 
the American Federation of Labor has 


| been used for the affiliated unions. | 
Membership is not given for some of | 
the small independent unions, which de- | 








| future, 
| American Engineering Standards Com- 





} and find 





- Labor 


Pennsylvania Using 
National Codes for 
Drafting Safety Acts 


Legislation for Prevention of 
Accidents in Industry Con- 
templated in Some of 

the States. 


The full text of a statement issued 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Department of Labor, outlining the 
use of national safety codes by the 
various States, is continued below. 
The first section was printed in the 
issue of October 15. The text con- 
tinues : 


Pennsylvania—It is the declared policy 


|of the State Department of Labor and 


Industry to adopt national codes when- 
ever the provisions are applicable to 
conditions in Pennsylvania. The State 
has adopted without change the national 
headlighting code, and with very little 
change the lighting and ladder codes. 
The State foundry code was adopted 
prior to the publication of the national 
code but is substantially the same, aS 
is also the State “head and eye” code. 
A new State laundry code has been 
drafted which is based upon the national 
code; also a woodworking code contain- 
ing all of the national provisions ap- 
plicable to Pennsylvania conditions. The 
national codes on abrasive wheels and 
power transmission, now being revised, 
will be adopted by the State, if satis- 
factory. © The present revised national 
power press code will be adopted with 
further revision to suit local conditions. 
Legislation Proposed. 

Rhode Island—No codes. Paper and 
pulp mill code will be brought to at- 
tention of next legislature. 

South Dakota—None of the codes 
adopted. Code for paper and pulp mills 
to be presented to next legislature. _ 

Tennessee—State has adopted, “from 
the information furnished by the Amer:- 
can Engineering Standards Committee.” 
safety codes on foundries, polishing and 
grinding machines, woodworking ma- 
chinery, power presses, and operation 
of metal, machinery, safety rules and 


| regulations, and machinery standards, a 
' handbook of industrial safety standards 


covtring metal machinery, and a pam- 
phlet outlining the regulations for 
toilets, wash rooms, and foundry bath. 

Texas.—None of the codes adopted, 
“but wherever possible, American Engi- 
neering Standards Committee is en- 
forced.’”? Endeavor will be made to have 
a bill passed at next legislature legal- 
izing the national standards. 

Utah.—State has adopted, in full, 
national codes on abrasive wheels, laun- 
dries and woodworking plants; and, in 
part, those on lighting of factories, mills 
and other work places, and on foundries, 
ladders, power presses, Sawmills, and pro- 
tection of heads and eyes of industrial 
workers. 

Used “Informally” in Vermont. 

Vermont.—None of the codes adopted, 
but are ‘“‘used informally as far as pos- 
sible in making recommendations and 
orders.”’ 

Virginia.—State laws do not permit 
Bureau of Labor and Industry to adopt 
safety codes, but national codes are “used 
in an educational way’? among the vari- 
ous industrial plants. Officials will en- 
deavor to have code for paper and pulp 
mills made effective. . 

Washington.—General safety standards 
of State “partially cover most of the 
industries” covered by national codes. 
Report, however, does not state whether 
these standards follow those of the Amer- 
ican Engineering Standards Committee. 

West Virginia—No State rules adopted, 
but State Bureau of Labor “looks with 
favor’? upon the national codes, and fac- 
tory inspectors are governed by these 
codes. Report states the opinion that 
the State will, in the mot far distant 
adopt the safety rules of the 


mittee in their entirety, since these rules 
conflict in no way with the State laws 
or with conditions in the manufacturing 
industries of the State. 

Wisconsin.—None of the codes adopted. 
State has codes on industrial lighting 
and lighting of school buildings similar 
to the national codes; also has general 
safety orders on subject matter of sev- 
eral of the other national codes, such as 
abrasive wheels, power presses, etc, In- 
spectors, however, also make use of 
national code on abrasive wheels. 

An advisory committee is being or- 
ganized for the purpose of amending and 
adding to the general safety orders, and 
it is expected that this committee will 
make use of all of the codes issued by 
American Engineering Standards 
Committee that are applicable to Wis- 
consin conditions. 

Wyoming—All safety standards of 
State are those covered in national codes. 
“We work entirely to Federal standards 
them very satisfactory.” 
clined to furnish it for publication. Not 
all of the organizations supplied complete 
information, and a few did not furnish 


This compilation disregards entirely 


ter, works councils, and these organiza- 
tions which are or may fairly be re- 
garded as company unions. It deals 
only with bona fide labor organizations 
functioning in June, 1926. 

In relation to inclusion or exclusion 
in the present-work, a bona fide labor 
organization may be defined as a group 


for the purpose of employing economic 


| or political pressure to improve the ma- 


terial condition of its members. Under 
this definition some professional organiza- 
tions have been included and-others ex- 
cluded. 

To be continued 
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Improvement'in Em ployment Situation 
Recorded by Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Greater Activity Noted in Textile and Automobile Plants, 
Canning and Highway Construction. 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics, of the 
Department of Labor, on October 15 is- 
sued a statement, (the full text of which 
sued a statement (the full text of which 
employment and production in Septem- 
ber in main industries throughout the 
United States. 

An analysis of the industrial survey 
for September -was said to reveal a 
slight increase im employment compared 
with the volume maintained during--Au- 
gust. Many of the/textile mills which 
have been rumning on part-time sched- 
ules were reported as increasing operai- 
ing time, and the surplus of mill labor, 
particularly in the New England district, 
is reported as being gradually absorbed. 
A brighter outlook is reported. for the 
boot and shoe industry. At the close 
of September many of the factories 
were running to capacity. The bureau 
stated the iron and steel mills are op- 
erating in most instances with full force; 
automobile factories are running to ca- 
pacity, and in a few localities a shortage 
of skilled automobile workers was _ re- 
ported. 


Employment increased in both the 
sections of the country, and a shortage 
of coal loaders was reported in south- 
ern West Virginia and eastern Kentucky. 
Increased activity was noted in the lum- 
ber industry, with many sawmills re- 
opening. A shortage of experienced log- 
gers and sawmill workers was reported 
from New Mexico, Arizona and Oregon. 

Fall harvesting activities are affording 
employment to thousands of men and 
women. Several States in the 
belt reported shortages of pickers, par- 
ticularly Texas, New Mexico and 
zona. Orchard workers were in demand, 


and a shortage of apple pickers was 


; reported in California. 


Metal Miners in Demand. 
Metal-mining continued very 
and a shortage of skilled metal miners 
was reported in the West. The volume 


of building throughout the country, while 


not shoWing any increase, was said to 


afford employment to virtually all skilled | 


building-trades men. Municipal improve- 
ments and county and State road con- 
struction continued on a large scale. 
Many of these projects are being rushed 
to be completed before winter. 

Summaries of reports, as announced by 
the Bureau, showing conditions by States, 
follow in full text: 

New England District. 


, Maine—Part-time operations continued 
in the shoe, textile, and iron industries 
during September in certain parts of the 
State, creating a surplus of workers. In 
many cases there is not sufficient employ- 


ment in the local communities to absorb | 


all of the released workers. In one part 
of the State there was a decided improve- 


One mill 


opened during the month, A decreased 
demand for farm help was reported from 
all centers during September. 

New Hampshire—The volume of em- 
ployment. increased during September. 
This is particularly true of the textile 
and shoe industries in certain sections. 
The cigar industry is operating to ca- 
pacity, Continued improvement reported 
in the box industry. Printing and wire- 
cable plants continue to operate on over- 
time schedules. Extensive building op- 
erations in the larger cities afford em- 
ployment for several hundred men, with 
the supply of building-trades men in the 
majority of the communities adequate 
for the demand. The farm-labor situa- 
tion throughout the entire State is re- 
ported satisfactory. 

Conditions in Vermont. 


Vermont—Reports from the majority 
of the larger cities indicated satisfactory 
employment conditions. The granite in- 


| dustry is operating to capacity in all sec- 


tions of the State. In one city two large 
textile mills resumed operations after 
being closed for some time. Extensive 
building operations are under way in 
certain parts of the State, while other 
cities report no building of any magni- 
tude. The local supply of artisans in all 
communities is adequate for the present 
demand in the building lines. A decrease 
in the demand for farm help noted dur- 
ing September alleviated the shortage 
that existed in August. 
Massachusetts—Increased employment 
in the major industries throughout the 
State was reported during September. 


The shoe industry in most of the shoe. 


centers is operating to capacity. The 
textile industry, which has’been at a low 
ebb for some months past, showed re- 
newed activity and the surplus of textile 
workers was materially reduced during 


the month. The metal-working trades in | 


some sections are operating to capacity, 
and a shortage of machine specialists ex- 
ists. Building projects throughtout the 
entire month, with a plentiful supply of 
artisans available in the majority of the 
cities. The demand for farm labor de- 
creased. 
Textile Mills Increase Activity. 


Rhode Island——A decided gain in em- 
ployment was reported from all sections 
of the State during September. In those 
centers Where the textile mills are oper- 
ating on part-time schedules, the work- 
ing quotas Were increased. Textile mills 
in other parts of the State are operating 
to capacity, and in some cases on over- 
time schedules. Increased activity in 
the machine shops noted in one part of 
the State. Building operations in the 
larger cities afford work for several hun- 
dred artisans, with a plentiful supply 
available. The demand for farm help 
decreased, 

Connecticut—The major industries are 
all operating to capacity. The metal- 
working trades in many instances are 
working overtime and a shortage of 
skilled operators exists. Resumption of 
activities at a large silk mill in one sec- 
tion absorbed hundreds of workers who 
had been temporarily released Extensive 


cotton | 


Ari- | 


active, | 


building operations under way through- 
out the State provide employment for 
| several hundred men. Increased activity 
in farm work, due to tobacco harvesting, 
| has absorbed all farm labor. 

Middle Atlantic District. 

New York—A substantial improve- 

| ment in manufacturing activity and a 
gradual increase in employment was 
| noted in a number of industries through- 
out the State during September. The 
demand for labor shows a marked in- 
crease”over the previous month, and the 
| industrial outlook at the close of Septem- 
| ber promises further improvement dur- 
ing October. 


Canneries Running at Capacity. 


Employment in the iron and steel in- | 


dustry is moving upward. Improvement 
| in operations and employment was quite 
| noticeable in several branches of the 
textile industry; male and female fac- 
tory workers as well employed, and ex- 
| perienced operatives are in demand. Fur- 
| ther improvement is noted in the metal 
trades and machine shops, and a shortage 
| 

| 


of skilled mechanics obtains in these 
lines. Automobile plants generally are 
maintaining a high rate of activity with 
this class of labor well employed. Rail- 
road transportation and shipping lines 
are employing additional workers. Car- 
| repair shops are keeping their forces 
| steadily employed. Fruit and vegetable 
canneries are running at capacity and 
employing a large number of workers. 
Farm labor is needed in the agricultural 
sections. 

The chemical, rubber, leather, and shoe 
factories are operating on a steady basis, 
and labor in these lines is well employed. 
State and county highway construction, 
also municipal improvements are absorb- 
ing large forces of unskilled labor. 
Building operations are progressing at a 


State. .The volume of work under way 
in the larger cities is sufficient to insure 
| steady employment to skilled building- 
trades men for the remainder of the 
year. 

Skilled Mechanics in Demand. 


New Jersey—An upward trend in em- 
ployment was evident during September. 
Most of the major industries in the State 
are operating on full-time schedules and 
| increasing their forces. Steady demands 
are made for all classes of skilled me- 
chanics for work in the metal and ma- 
chine industries. There was a marked 
improvement in operations and employ- 
ment in several branches of the textile 
industry and a scarcity of experienced 
male and female factory workers exists, 
notably in the garment trade. The can- 
ning factories, fruit orchards, and farms 
have furnished employment to hundreds 
of male and female workers. 


Produgtion and employment in the 
woolen and worsted mills in the eastern 
tier show a slow but steady improve- 
ment, but many workers are unemployed 
in\these lines. The rubber tire and tube 
industry, shipyards, and transportation 
lines are keeping full forces steadily 
employed. A seasonal pause in opera- 
tions is noted in the automobile industry. 
Some departments of the iron and steel 
and radio industries are operating below 
normal. Municipal improvements, con- 
struction, and repair work, are absorbing 
the supply of unskilled labor. A slight 
let-up in building was apparent id sev- 
eral cities. Numerous operations are 
nearing completion and the volume of 
new work started shows a decline over 
the previous month; however, building- 
trades men are well employed. 

High Way Construction Rushea. 

Pennsylvania—A further improvement 
| in manufacturing activity and gains in 
employment were evident in a number 
of important industries throughout the 
State during September. The demand 
for skilled and semiskilled plant and fac- 
tory workers was fairly brisk and in 
some major lines a scarcity of skilled 
mechanics exists. State and county high- 
way construction, also municipal im- 
provements and repair jobs are being 
rushed to completion. This is furnishing 
employment to practically all available 
construction workers and unskilled labor- 
ers. Employment in the automobile in- 
| dustry, accessories and repair shops 
continues at a fairly high level. Har- 
vesting and fruit picking have afforded 
temporary employment to several thou- 
sand male and female workers. 

Operations and employment in the iron 
and steel industry continue on a very 
frm basis. Most of the anthracite coal 
mines are running on full-time sched- 
ues. A further improvement in opera- 
tions was noticeable in the bituminous 
coal fields and unemployment in this 
industry is gradually decreasing. Prac- 





employing full forces. 
machine 


The metal and 


chanics. A steady upward trend in oper- 


branches of the textile industry and 


building, electrical, leather, shoe, tobacco 


vorably in most sections of the State and 
building-trades men generally are fully 
engaged. 
Improvement Noted in Illinois. 

Illinois—A preliminary survey of 640 
industrial firms reporting to the Illinois 
Department of Labor during September 
shows a gneral improvement in the eh- 


gate employment of the reporting firms, 
and this gain was shared by nearly all 
the important industries. Only 2 of the 


work than during August, and these de- 
creases were relatively slight. The middle 
of September found the corn-canning sea- 
son in full swing, and this tock care of 
many hundreds of workers. Encouraging 











fairly satisfactory rate throughout the | 





tically all divisions of the rail S are | 
cae e railroads are | partment of State. 





industries are running at ca- | 
pacity and are taking on additional me- | : 
| | door work somewhat and has prevented 


° ° * | 
ations and employment is noted in several | 


further improvement is expected. Car | 


and food industries are running full time. | 
Building operations are progressing fa- | 


ployment situation throughout the State. | 
A small gain was registered in the aggre- | 


14 principal cities had fewer persons at | 





reports continue to come from the mines. | 


America Opposes 
Cantonese Surtax 
On Foreign Goods 


Department of State Holds 
Increased Levy Must Be 
Made by China as 

Whole. — 


The Department of State is opposin 
the surtax which is being placed upo 
foreign goods by the Cantonese Govern 
ment in China on the ground that th 
tax is in violation of existing trea’ 
and that such taxes must be levied fo 


the whole of China, it was stated oral 
at the Department of State. 


The United States is ready to revi 
the existing taxes which China agrees 6 
place upon imports and exports, it 
explained, and has had its representatives 
at the Peking Customs Conference ready 
to make these changes. 


Conference Suspended. 


The Customs Conference was sus 
pended temporarily, however, because 
China could send no representative to the 
conference who could represent the whole 
country. 

The United States agreed in conjunc- 
tion with other interested Nations at the 
Washington Conference to allow China 
an increase of 2% per cent duty on ordi- 
nary imports and exports and 5 per cent 
on luxuries. The Peking Customs Con- 
ference was held with a view to making 
good this promised increase, but the con- 
ference necessarily was suspended. 


Canton Raises Tax. 


The Cantonese Government,~it was 
stated, has meanwhile put into effect, on 
October 12, the increases of 2%4 per cent 
on ordinary goods and 5 per cent on 
luxuries. It has taken this stand regard- 
les of the other provinces of China. The 
United States has opposed this increase 
just as it has opposed all similar changes 
in customs made by an indiviual section 
of China rather than by the whole coun- 
try. 

At the Washington Conference China 
agreed that, in view of the pending in- 
crease in customs, she would abolish the 
likin tax, imposed by local officials in the 
interior, whenever they have opportunity 
to impose it. The Cantonese, it was 
stated, have taken no steps to abolish 
likin despite the imposition of a surtax. 


Less Unemployment 
Reported in Germany 


Department of Labor Issues 
Tabloid Review of Labor 
News of World. 


In the issue of October 15 was 
commenced the full text of a tab- 
loid review of international news of 
labor and immigration, issued by the 
Department of Labor. : 

The full text proceeds: 

Germany: Employment—According to 
labor statistics for the first half of Au- 
gust, 1926, published by the government 
employment bureaus, the number of ap- 
plications for employment have slightly 
decreased for both male and female la- 
bor, while the number of vacancies 
showed an increase for applicants of both 
sexes. 

Germany: Wage Agreement—Negoti- 
ations in the Rhenish lignite mining dis- 
trict have led to a wage agreement, ef- 
fective until the end of May, 1927, grant- 
ing the workers a wage increase of 4 
per cent on the hourly wages. 

Japan: South American Colony—The 
Tokyo press reports that through the 
instrumentality of the South American 
Association, an organization of Japa- 
nese with headquartérs in New York, @ 
new colony has been established in the 
State of Para, along the bounds of the 
Amazon River. 

Paraguay: Swiss Colony—A large 
group of Swiss immigrants have settled 
upon an allotment of land,’ designated 
for their colonization by the Adminis+ 
trador of the Banco Agricola, near San 
Jose. These immigrants are well versed 
in farming and have been granted a very 
fertile section of central Paraguay for 
their operations. It is reported that an- 
other large Swiss colony will soon arrive, 


Ambassador to Return. 


Myron T. Herrick, Ambassador to 
France, expects to sail from New York 
on October 23 on his return to Paris, ac- 
cording to an oral statement of the De 


The rainy weather has retarded the out 


the steady employment of common labor 
and farm hands in many places. ‘s 
Indiana—Reports from all sections of 
this State indicate ‘a marked improve= 
ment in the industrial employment situ- 
ation during September. The outlook 
for the fall indicates continued improve- 
ment, with labor generally well em- 
ployed. Skilled labor is scarce, common 
labor rather plentiful. The volume of] 
building in Indiana is large and all} 
building-trades men are employed. 
to this date there has been no abate= 
ment in county road building. This, 
gether with street-improvement 01 
is continuing to employ large num 
of men. Increased employment was } 
ported in furniture factories and a mx 
optimistic feeling seems to exist 
furniture manufacturers. Autom 
factories in most instances are 
at capacity. The extremely wet wi 
of the past month has curtailed f 
operations considerably. 


To be continued in the tasue | 
October 18. 
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$9,050 Acres Given 


~ Over for Recreation 


Areas in Three National For- 
ests in California Segre- 
gated Under Orders of Ag- 

riculture Department. 


[Continued From Page 1.] 

‘ests that may be opened to homestead 
entry, certain lands aggregating approx- 
dmately 58,000 acres in Townships 12 
and 138, North, Ranges 16 and 17, East, 
Mount Diablo Meridian, within the El- 
dorado National Forest, were duly ex- 
amined, classified and segregated as not 
being chiefly valuable for agriculture 
and therefore not subject to segregation 
under the Act of August 10, 1912 (37 
Stat., 287). 

“It now appears that these lands are 
not only of value for timber production 
and streamflow protection, but also that 
they comprise natural resources suscep- 
tible of many public uses which should 

| be conserved and developed for use and 
enjoyment by the general public, par- 
ticularly for purposes of outdoor recre- 
ation, and can be so administered by the 
Forest Service without additional ex- 
pense to the United States. 


Utilization of Timber Allowed. 


“Now, therefore, I,,O. F. Marvin, Act- 
ing Secretary of Agriculture, do hereby 
give public notice that the above men- 
tioned area is hereby designated as the 
Echo Lake and Desolation Valley Recre- 
ation Area and that all national forest 
lands therein shall be held for use and 
enjoyment of the general public for rec- 
reation purposes coordinately with the 
_purposes for which the Eldorado Na- 
tional Forest was established. A proper 
and orderly utilization of timber, forage, 
water power and other economic re- 
sources shall be allowed within the area, 
but such utilization shall not be per- 
mitted to impair the value of the area 
for recreation purposes. 

“The administration, development and 
use of this area shall be governed by 
the spirit of this order and no use shall 
be allowed or permitted that will inter- 
fere with the broad public purposes 
herein set forth. 

“In witness hereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and official seal at Washington, 
D. C., this 9th day of October, 1926. 

“O. F. MARVIN, 

“Acting Secretary of Agriculture.” 

The orders are accompanied by state- 
ments that they are similar to like or- 
ders which have been received the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of Agriculture 
relating to somewhat similar areas in 
other national forests, together with this 
statement: 

“The order will not prevent a proper 
and orderly utilization of the various 
forest resources, but will particularly re- 
quire the Forest Service, in planning for 
the administration of this region, to take 
into consideration its recreational value.” 


Descriptions Given of Tracts. 


Memoranda accompanying the orders 
and accompanying them in the official 
papers include the following: 

Eldorado National Forest: An area 
of approximately 58,600 acres, within 
the Eldorado National Forest, lying 
along the crest of the Sierra-Nevada 
Mountains to the southwestward of Lake 
Tahoe, possesses scenic features and 
numerous mountain lakes and is so lo- 
cated with respect to centers of popula- 
tion in central California that it is be- 
lieved the area should be managed so 
as to conserve and develop its recrea- 
tion values. 

This area covers much of the high 
country of the Eldorado Forest north 
of the Placerville-Tahoe Highway. Only 


1,100 acres is alienated land and this ; 


is mainly around the edge of the area. 
Consequently here is a region of wonder- 
ful recreation value that is practically 
all in public ownership. Desolation Val- 
’ ley is all that the name implies—a rock- 
bound valley with’ little timber and full 
of sparkling mountain lakes. This is 
a@ wonderful region for hiking. To date 
it is practically as nature left it, and 
it is proposed that this part of the area 
be retained as a wilderness where no re- 
sorts, camps or summer homes will be 
allowed. 

The Echo Lake region at the south end 
of the area is largely used for all forms 
of recreation. Here there is a public 
camp ground, Berkeley Recreation Camp, 
a boys’ summer school, and scores of 
summer homes. Being immediately ac- 
cessible to the Placerville-Tahoe State 
highway, the Echo Lake region is visited 
by thousands of people annually. An 
excellent forest service trail extends 
from the end of the road at Echo Lake 
north through Desolation Valley to 
Fallen Leaf Lake and Rubicon Springs. 
Fishing is excellent all through here. 
Pyramid Peak, Mount Tallac, and num- 
erous other high points surrounding Des- 
olation Valley offer the best of sport to 
those who like to climb. The view of 
Lake Tahoe and vicinity from Mt. Tallac 
is one never to be forgotten. The prox- 
imity of this area to Lake Tahoe, one 


of the beauty spots of America, makes | 


certain that the Desolation Valley and 
- Echo Lake region will always be “popu- 
Jar with the recreation-seeking public, 
For this reason it is desirable that it be 
Specially dedicated with the understand- 
ing that such development as resorts, 
public camps, summer homes, ete., will 
be confined to the region around Echo 
Lakes, the remainder of the area to be 
retained in its present virgin condition 
as far as possible. 
Lakes Feature of Mono Area. 

Mono National Forest: An area of 
approximately 22,000 acres, contains a 
number of beautiful lakes extensively 
Visited during the summer months for 
recreation. Of the 22,000 acres, 550 
acres are privately owned. A very good 
automobile road leaves El Camino Sierra 
at the Reversed Creek and follows the 
floor of Reversed and Rush Creek Can- 





| the summer season. 
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Agriculture 


Sheep in Seven Countries 
Said to Show Increase 


The Department of Agriculture has 
just announced that the number of sheep 
in seven countries, reporting to date for 
1926, show an increase of 2 per cent over 
the same countries inl1925. Those coun- 
tries supported about one-third of the 
world’s sheep in the pre-war period, 
1909-13, it was stated. 


Decline Estimated 
In Yield of Wheat 
And Rye in France 


Crop of 248,605,000 Bush- 
els Indicated Compared 
With Earlier Forecast of 
258,633,000 Bushels. 


The Department of Agriculture has 
just issued, through the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, the first regular es- 
timate of the grain crops of France 
received from the International Insti- 
tute of Agriculture at Rome, estimating 
the wheat crop at 248,605,000 bushels. 

The full text of the report follows: 

The first regular official estimate of the 
grain crops of France from the Institute 
places the wheat crop at 
bushels in compartson with the estimate 
of 259,633,000 bushels made by the Bul- 
letin des Halles in September. 

Rye Crop Smaller. 

France’s average wheat requirements 
during the four years 1921-22 to 1924-25 
were 318,000,000 bushels, which would 
indicate an additional requirement this 
year of about 70,000,000 bushels to be 
made up by imports, long milling and 
substitutes. It must be noted in this 


connection that the French rye crop !} 
Last | 


this year is smaller than usual. 
year with a crop of 330,842,000 bushels 
of wheat France 
bushels. Last year, however, the quality 


of the wheat was poor and a large per- | 
Carry- | 


centage was unmerchantable. 
over is reported to be negligible. 

The rye crop is somewhat lower than 
the estimate of the Le Bulletin des Hal- 
les while the barley figure is a little 
higher. 
year of about 10,000,000 bushels whereas 
barley shows an increase of 7,000,000 
bushels. 

Estimates Are Compared. 

Production estimates as reported in 
full text with the 1926 preliminary es- 
timate of the Bulletin des Halles, and 
the final official estimates for 1925 for 
comparison, are as follows: 

Wheat: final estimate for 1925, 330,- 
842,000 bushels; estimate of Bulletin des 
Halles September 8, 1926, 258,633,000 
bushels; first regular estimate for Oc- 
tober, 1926, 248,605,000. 

Rye: 1925 final estimate, 43,663,000 
bushels; estimate of Bulletin des Halles 
September 8, 1926, 35,239,000 bushels; 
first regular official estimate for Octo- 
ber, 1926, 33,305,000 bushels. 

Barley: 1925 “final estimate, 
000; estimate of Bulletin des Halles Sep- 
tember 8, 1926, 52,771,000 bushels; first 
regular official estimate for 
1926, 54,013,000 bushels. 


yons past Summit, Gull, Silver and Grant 
Lakes for 20 miles, again connecting 
with the main highway at the Cain 
ranch. It is 194 miles to Reno, Nevada, 
and. 59 miles to Bishop, California. 

Few other localities in California of- 
fer a greater variety of scenic features. 
There are many very beautiful lakes 
within this area, chief of which are 
Grant, Gull, Silver, June, Agnew, Gem 
and Summit, not to mention at least a 
dozen unnamed ones. The first four 
lakes are accessible by automobile. All 
the others can be reached by good trails. 
The average elevation is 7,400 feet. 
Along the creek canyons are numerous 
groves of aspen and lodgepole pine in- 
terspersed with many small mountain 
meadows. 


in an opposite direction to its present 
course, the entire topography of the 


basin having been modified by glacial | 0 
| the grain has been threshed on the Green- 


action. There are resorts and public 
camps at both Gull and Silver Lakes and 
a number of summer home tracts have 


been located in the vicinity of both these | 


lakes. Fishing, boating, bathing and 
hiking are the main diversaions for the 
campers and many fine trout have been 
caught in the lakes. It is estimated that 
at least 500 to 1,000 people a day visit 
this locality for 242 to 3 months during 
This is and always 
will be a recreation area of wonderful 


| possibilities. 


Tract Near Crest of Range. 
Plumas Forest: Approximately 9,050 
acres, within the Plumas National Forest 
in California, near the crest of the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains, contains 
mountain scenery and lakes which make 


| the region of especial interest to citi- 
zens 


California for recrea- 
This tract lies between Blairs- 


of central 
tion uses. 


den on the north and Sierra City on the | 


south. It is easily accessible over a 


county road from the north and a for- | 
| bales had been picked. 
tions range from 5,000 feet to 7,866 feet, | 
being the elevations on the | 


est service road from the south. Eleva- 
the latter 
summit of Mount Elwell, the Forest 
Service Lookout Station for this part 


248,605,000 | 


imported 34,000,000 | variety of products grown on individual 


Rye shows a decrease from last | 





47,161,- | 


October, | 2. 
| ceived for potatoes, but a large pro- 


| portion of the crop was being placed in 


Geologists have demonstrated | 
that “Reversed Creek” formerly flowed | 
| weather 


| was developing 


| late 


} were unsteady. 
| end of the month did some damage to 


| cold 


| ming.—Pracfically 


| was under way. 
| at the end of the month with four fac- 





Some 20 or more lakes | 


are visible from this lookout. Gold Lake, | 


the largest in the Basin, is entirely sur- | 


rounded by alienated land, but practi- | 


the other lakes 
The formation is mainly granite 


cally all 


dwned. 


are publicly | 


and glacial action is in evidence every- | 


where. There are four resorts in the 


| area, all under special use permit, a 


very few summer homes, also under per- 
mit, and a large public camp. As the 
road is extended, other camps will be 
provided. This basin is typical of the 
high Sierra of the Kings, Kern 
San Joaquin Rivers. It is unlike most 
of the mountain country of northern Cal- 
ifronia. There is no timber stand of 
commercial value in the Lakes Basin. 


and | 


Harvests Reported 
Nearly Finished on 
Irrigation Projects 


Some Yields Set Records and 
Crops and Prices Are Said 
to Be Generally 
Satisfactory. 


The Department of the Interior has 
just made public a statement of agricul- 
tural conditions on 20 Federal irriga- 
tion projects in the west at the close 
of September. 

The statement showed that harvesting 
of the season’s crops practically had been 
completed on most of the projects and 
that yjelds and prices generally were 
satisfactory. The statement, in full 
text, follows: 

The following statement shows agri- 
cultural conditions on the _ irrigation 
projects of the Bureau of Reclamation, 
Department of the Interior, at the close 
of September, 1926: 

Yuma Project, Arizona-California.— 
Cotton gins were in full operation and 
at the end of the month 10,000 bales had 
been ginned, compared with 6,800 bales 
up to the same date last year. The price 
of cotton and cotton seed dropped about 
22 and 35 per cent, respectively, during 
the month. Orchards on the Mesa were 
all in excellent condition and new fruit 
in good shape. This 
year’s crop will be about 3,000 boxes. 

Almond Crop Sets Record. 

Orland Project, California.—Harvest- 
ing of almonds and cutting the fourth 
crop of alfalfa were completed. Eighteen 
carloads of almonds were shipped with 
a few still remaining. The yield ex- 
ceeded that for any year in the history 
of the project. Cotton picking had be- 
gun. <A feature of the annual Glenn 
County Fair was the exhibit showing the 


farms. 

Grand Valley Project, Colorado.—Dig- 
ging of sugar beets was expected to be- 
gin early in October, and in general, the 
crop will be below normal. The yield 
of alfalfa hay was satisfactory. Pick- 
ing of tomatoes for the local canning 
factory was about completed. The yields 
averaged well and returns will be ex- 
cellent. A heavy crop. of apples and 
pears was being harvested, but 
prices were low. 

Uncompahgre Project, Colorado.— 
Threshing of wheat was still in prog- 
ress. potato market ranged around 
$1.50 per hundredweight, but movement 
of the crop to market was slow, as grow- 
ers were storing in anticipation of $3 
potatoes in November. Onions also were 
being stored owing to low prices. 

Boise project, Idaho.—The price of 
clover seed remained favorable and the 
market for hay improved. Grain prices 
Killing frosts at the 


vegetables and small fruits. 

Minidoka project, Idaho.—Cutting of 
alfalfa was completed early in the month. 
Digging sugar beets and potatoes was 
in progress. Good prices were being re- 


storage for higher prices. 

Huntley project, Montana.—Bad weather 
delayed harvesting of the bean crop, and 
weather stopped the growth of 
sugar beets. The crop was excellent, 
however, with a good tonnage reported. 
Hay was being held at a higher price 
than for a number of years, wtha steady 
demand at $10 per ton in the stack. 

Milk River project, Montana.—Prices 
for all produce remained good throughout 
the month. Very satisfying results were 
reported from the potato crop. The aver- 
age yield of sugar beets will be over 10 
tons an acre. The third crop of alfafla 
was above ‘normal, but suffered some 


| damage from rain. Returns from the ir- 


rigable lands on the project promised to 
be very profitable. 

Sun River project, Montana.—Stormy 
delayed threshing of small 
grain and harvesting of potatoes and 
sugar beets. Less than 10 per cent of 


fields division, and practically none on 
Fort Shaw. 

Lower Yellowstone project, Montana.— 
Probably the best all-around crop ever 
produced in the valley was being har- 
vested from irrigated land this year. 
This was particularly true of alfalfa and 
sugar beets. Estimates at. the end of 
the month indicated a yield of beets 
about 12 tons an acre. 

North Platte project, Nebraska-Wyo- 
all threshing was 
completed. The third cutting of alfalfa 
was in the stack, and the potato harvest 
Harvesting beets began 


tories slicing. 

Newlands project, Nevada.—The third 
crop of alfalfa was about 75 per cent cut 
and stacked. 

Carlsbad project, New Mexico.—Cot- 
ton picking started about the 15th of 
September, but was interrupted by rain. 
At the close of the month about 2,000 
The cotton was 
o: good grade, but prices 
Threshing of alfalfa seed was interrupted 
by rain. 

Rio Grande project, New Mexico- 
Texas.—Cotton picking was getting a 
fair start and gradually absorbing the 
available labor supply despite the decline 
in price. The cotton farmers have or- 
ganized for grading and seeding their 
produce. Alfalfa hay was quoted at $16 
to $18 a ton, with most of it being stored. 

Klamath project, Oregon-California.— 
The last cutting of alfalfa was practi- 
cally all in the stack. Most of the grain 
had been harvested and threshing was 
in progress. 
started and an excellent crop was re- 
ported. Harvesting of the Tule Lake 
grain crop was about 75 per cent com- 
pleted. 

Belle Fourche project, South Dakota.— 


| The third cutting of alfalfa was har- 


Digging of potatoes had | 


Cotton 
Exports 


Stored Cotton Repo 


rted As 3,293,217 Bales 


On Dec. 30 With 937,129 In Consuming Plants 


Bureau of the Census Issues Statistics on Consumption 
and Trade in Product. 


The monthly statistical report of cot- 
ton consumed, cotton on hand, active cot- 
ton spindles and imports and exports of 
cotton, for September, has just been is- 





sued by the Bureau of the Census, of the 
Department of Commerce. The report 
shows that on December 30, there were 
3,293,217 bales in public storage and at 
the compresses and 937,129 bales in con- 


he —_—<suming establishments. 

Cotton consumed, cotton on handy active cotton spindles and imports and ex- 
ports of cotton for the month of September, 1926, and 1925, with statistics of cotton 
consumed, imported and exported for the two months ending September 30. 

(The statistics of cotton in this report are given in running bales, counting 
round as half bales, except foreign cotton, which is in equivalent 500-pound bales.) 


COTTON CONSUMED AND ON HAND IN SPINNING MILLS AND IN OTHER 


ESTABLISHMENTS, AND ACTIVE COTTON SPINDLES. 


Cotton consumed Cotton on hand 
during (bales)— 


Locality Sept. 


United States 


1926 
1925 


*571,105 
483,082 


*1,071,757 


(Linters not included.) 


Sept. 30— 


age and at 
compresses 


(bales) 
tember (number) 


ing establish- 
ments (bales) 
3 In public stor- 
pO 
mc 
= 9 
Cotton spindles 
active during Sep- 
a 


tot 
5 
wo 
tw 
_ 


9 


31,571,554 


& S$ In consum- 


on 
— 
— bo 


oo 
= 


934,318 





Cotton-growing States 1926 

1925 
New England States. 1926 
1925 
1926 
1925 


411,259 
329,772 
133,724 
125,246 

26,122 


28,064 


All other States 





770,967 
634,796 
250,653 
246,468 
50,137 
53,054 


569,952 
589,035 
314,591 
244,453 
52,586 
35,931 


3,116,169 
3,034,524 
103,463 
45,880 
73,585 
34,588 


17,145,328 
16,654,578 
13,531,118 
13,264,328 
1,458,236 
1,652,648 


* Includes 22,884 Eg., 6,375 other foreign, and 1,785 Am.-Eg., consumed, 52,587 Eg., 
19,103 other foreign, and 5,191 Am.-Eg. in consuming est.; and 11,806 Eg., 12,220 
other foreign and 3,850 Am.-Eg., in public storage. Two-months’ consumption, 40,046 
Eg., 11,516 other foreign, and 3,316 Am.-Eg. 

Linters not included above were 74,352 bales consumed during September in 
1926 and 71,648 bales in 1925; 100,058 bales on hand in consuming establishments 
on September 30, 1926, and 81,842 bales in 1925; and 38,488 bales in public storage 


and at compresses in 1926, and 18,875 bales in 1925. 


Linters consumed during two 


months ending September 30 amounted to 147,133 bales in 1926 and 136,982 bales 


in 1925. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF COTTON AND LINTERS. 
Imports of Foreign Cotton (500-pound bales). 


Country of production. 


All other... 


1926 


Two months end. 
Septémber 30 

1926 1925 
23,287 24,387 
11,398 15,684 
2,163 3,528 
292 437 
5,420 182 
3,915 4,259 
99 297 


September 
1925 
15,121 
10,764 
1,221 

134 
176 
2,779 
47 


Exports of Domestic Cotton and Linters—Running bales (See Note for Linters). 


Country to wh’ch exported. ” 


ji” St ee eee ee ee ee 7 
United Kingdom . 


Other Europe 
NEY, 5. <6 kx Ve Race meee eeG 
All other . 

NOTE.—Figures include 5,149 bales 


1926 


Ewo months end. 
September 30 

1926 1925 
1,185,913 1,068,149 
238,862 228,841 

_ 119,694 106,678 
83,947 67,543 
378,906 359,000 
215,543 182,726 
65,211 107,504 101,714 

15,808 41,457 21,647 

of linters exported during September in 


September 
1925 

752,324 
182,806 
65,090 
46,783 
248,515 
128,111 


1926 and 1,880 bales in 1925 and 11,374 bales for the two months ending September 


30 in 1926 and 4,520 bales in 1925. 


The distribution for September, 1926, follows: 


United Kingdom, 319; Netherlands, 42; France, 407; Germany, 2,889; Belgium, 302; 
Canada, 1,170; Mexico, 2; Cuba, 10; New Zealand, 8. 

WORLD STATISTICS—tThe estimated world’s production of commercial cotton 
exclusive of linters, grown in 1925, as compiled from information secured through 
the domestic and foreign staff of the Department of Commerce is 26,927,000 bales of 
478 pounds lint, while the consumption of cotton (exclusive of linters in the United 
States) for the year ending July 31, 1925, was approximately 22,640,000 bales of 478 


pounds lint. 
about 162,000,000. 


The total number of spinning cotton spindles, both active and idle, is 


! Decline of Ten Cents Per Hundredweight 
Is Reported In Prices of Timothy Seed 


were low. ; 





The Department of Agriculture has 
just issued a statement prepared by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, show- 
ing that timothy seed prices declined 10 
cents per hundredweight during the two 
weeks ending October 5. The movement 
of the crop is slower than a year ago, 
the report stated. The full text of the 
statement follows: 

Timothy seed prices declined 10 cents 
per 100 pounds during the two weeks 
ending October 5. On or about that date 
prices in important producing districts 
averaged $4.60 per 100 pounds, basis 
clean seed, compared with $6.80 in 1925, 
$5.65 in 1924 and $6.75 in 1923. Prices 
ranged this year from $4.20 in eastern 
South Dakota and $4.50 in southern Iowa 
and southern Minnesota to $4.85 in 
northern Ohio and $4.95 in Illinois, as 
shown in the accompanying table. The 


recent trend of prices was unchanged 
and fairly steady. 

Movement of the crop has continued to 
be slower than last year and three years 
ago but about the same as two years 
ago. The United States Department of 
Agriculture estimates that approximately 
65 per cent of the crop has left grow- 
ers’ hands, compared with 80 per cent 
last year and two years ago. Movement 
has been slowest in southern Minnesota, 
eastern South Dakota and northeastern 
Iowa. 

During the two weeks ending October 
9 about 416,000 pounds of timothy seed 
was exported from an Atlantic port 
mostly to Great Britain and Holland. 

A table follows which shows prices of- 
fered to growers and percentage of the 
crop in each of the important producing 
districts that had left growers’ hands up 
to a specified date. 


Timothy Seed Prices and Movement. 


Prices offered growers 
per 100 lbs. 
basis clean seed 
Oct. Oct. Oct. Sept. 
9, i 6, 21, 
1923 1924 1925 1926 


State 
or 
Section 


$6.60 
6.55 
6.75 
6.70 
6.75 
6.40 
6.00 
7.30 
7.95 


$4.85 
4.75 
4.70 
4.50 
4.75 
4.50 
4.30 
5.15 


5.00 


$6.80 
6.60 
6.75 
6.10 
6.65 
6.70 
6.70 
7.10 
7.40 


$5.45 
5.55 
5.75 
5.65 
5.95 
5.35 
5.10 
6.05 
5.80 


. E. Iowa.. 
5. W. Iowa.. 
. E. Iowa... 

- W. Mo.... 
N. E. Meo.... 
S. Minnesota 
E. So. Dakota 
Dhinois ...... 
N. i 


vested during the month. Prices were 


from the project, which will aid mate- 
rially in moving the surplus to drought 
centers in the State. Indications pointed 
to many 60-bushel yields of corn, and 
the average will be weil above that of 
last year. Many sugar beet fields well 


cared for give promise of over 20 tons an | 


acre. The pickle harvest closed at the 
end of the month. Although the yields 
were not up those of last year, a num- 
ber of farmers received returns of $200 
to $300 an acre. 

Strawberry Valley project, Utah— 
Practically all crops had been harvested 
except potatoes, apples, and sugar beets. 
All crops other than hay were below 
normal, the sugar beet crop being rated 
at only 35 to 40 per cent normal. 

Okanogan project, Washington.—The 





Percentage of each 

crop sold by— 
Oct. Oct. Oct. Sept. 

9, T, 6, 21, 
1923 1924 1925 1926 
Pct. Pet... Pet. Pct. 
70 60 75 50 
90 80 80 75 
90 65 60 
8h 75 65 
95 85 65 
60 55 40 
65 40 55 
80 60 50 
85 65 60 


Oct. 
5, 
1926 


$4.70 
4.50 
4.50 
4.60 
4.60 
4.50 
4.20 
4.95 
4.85 


; apple crop will not be so large as was 
more favorable than for several years, 
with an average of $8 in the stock. The | 
railroad recently reduced rates on hay | 


anticipated earlier in the season owing 
to the water shortage. Prices were fair 
at the end of the month. 

Yakima project, Washington.—Unusu- 
ally severe weather in September froze 
all crops above ground, except apples 
and pears. The loss to the potato crop 
was estimated at 20 to 25 per cent. 
Apple prices were discouraging. 

Shoshone project, Wyoming.—Potatoes 
were being moved to market much more 
rapidly than in ordinary seasons owing 
to high prices early in the month. Har- 
vesting sugar beets was in progress. 
Motor trucks have practically superseded 
the horse in the work of harvesting po- 
tatoes and sugar beets, and have greatly 
accelerated the work. Small grains had 
been harvested and about 60 per cent 
threshed. Shipments during the month 
included 225 carloads of potatoes and 83 
of sugar beets. 


| 
| 
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Public Lands 


Farm Group in Louisiana 


Buys Montana Potatoes 


The Department of Agriculture re- 
ports that the Louisiana Farm Bureau 
Federation has purchased 65 cars of cer- 
tified seed potatoes from Montana, to be 
Shipped south when harvested and stored 
in New Orleans, Alexandria and Kansas 
City until needed for planting. The De- 
partment states orders for at least 65 
more cars probably will be taken very 
soon for choice Montana stock. Cooper- 
ative orders for seed potatoes have in- 
creased rapidly, the report stated. 


Forest Experiment 
Station in California 
Located at Berkeley 


Department of Agriculture 
Announces Headquarters 
Are to Be Opened in 
State University. 


The Department of Agriculture has 
just announced that headquarters of the 
new California Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion has been located at the University 
of California, Belkeley, Calif. The full 
text of the announcement follows: 


The Secretary of Agriculture today 
announced his decision to locate the 
headquarters of the new California 
Forest Experiment Station at the Uni- 
versity of California, at Berkeley. 

Facilities At Berkeley. 

“Berkeley has been chosen as_ the 
headquarters of the California Forest 
Experiment Station,” said Secretary of 
Agriculture Jardine, “primarily because 
the State Agricultural College and the 
State Agricultural Experiment Station 
form a part of the University of Cali- 
fornia, and these divisions of the univer- 
sity use many lines of investigations 
which must also be undertaken for the 
production of timber crops. 

“At Berkeley there will be excellent 
opportunity for close cooperation with 
the Forest School, which is a part of the 
university, while through the Extension 
Service, the results of the forest re- 
search can quickly be made known. 
Berkeley forest regions of the State can 
be quickly and easily reached. 

Work to Be Achieved. 

“It is expected that this station will 
be able to aid materially in the develop- 
ment of sound practices for the manage- 
ment of the timber and watershed re- 
sources. 

“I desire at this time to express my 
appreciation for the many offers of co- 
operation received from communities and 
institutions in establishing the station, 
and I hope they will all cooperate with 
the department in this new enterprise 
and further forest production in Cali- 
fornia.” 


Testimony Is Invited 


As to Alfalfa Seed 


Hearing Called to Consider 
Adaptability of Product 
of South America. 


The Department of Agriculture has 
issued a reminder of the public hearing, 
scheduled to be held on November 15, 
1926, for consideration of the adaptabil- 
ity of South American alfalfa seed. 

The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

Attention is again directed to the pub- 
lic hearing to be held November 15, 1926, 
at the Department of Agriculture, to con- 
sider the adaptability of the South 
American alfalfa seed. Formal notice 
of this hearing was given by the Acting 
Secretary of Agriculture on July 30, 
1926. 

The hearing is held in accordance with 
the provisions of the Federal Seed Act 
prohibiting the importation of all alfalfa 
and red clover seed unless colored as re- 
quired by special regulations: The pur- 
pose of this hearing is to determine 
whether or not alfalfa seed from any 
portions of South America should be 
given the warning 10 per cent red color 
to indicate that this seed is not adapted 
for general agricultural use in the United 


States. 

ee interested person may appear and 
give testimony in person or by attorney. 
Written testimony will also be considered 
if received in the department not later 
than November 20, 1926. 

The hearing will be held in Room 206, 
220 Fourteenth Street, Southwest, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Russian Government 
Procures Less Grain 


Stock Sinsliniadl Is 4.5 Per Cent 
Below Total at Same 
Time. Last Year. 


The Department of Agriculture, in a 
report just made public by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, stated that 
the total grain procured in Russia by 
the government up to October 1 was 
2,760,000 short tons, a decrease of four 
and one-half per cent from last year. 
The full text of the report follows: 

Total grain procured in Russia by the 
government up to October 1 was 2,760,- 
000 short tons compared to 2,890,000 
short tons up to the same date last 
year, according to a cable to the United 
States Department of Agriculture from 
Mr. G. C. Haas, Agricultural Commis- 


Irrigation 


Forestry 


Pastures Improved 
And Output of Butter 
Increased by Rains 


Movement From _ Storage 
Said to Be Heavier in Sep- 
tember, With Prices Be- 
low Those of 1925. 


L. M. Davis, of the| Division of Dairy 
and Poultry Products, Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics of the Department of 
Agriculture, in a review of the dairy sit- 
uation published by the department, says 
there is a more favorable production out- 
look in the principal dairying sections 
with improved pasturage and heavier 
arrivals of butter at important whole- 
sale markets in the last month. 

He says there has been an active but- 
ter movement from storage since the 
September 1 peak of holdings and that 
wholesale prices of butter and cheese 
are still a few cents lower than in 1925. 

The full text of Mr. Davis’ statement 
follows: 

Plentiful rains which have occurred 
throughout principal dairy producing 
sections make the immediate production 
outlook somewhat different than it was 
a month ago. The favorable effect is 
noted in an improved condition of pas- 
tures and to some extent by the recent 
heavier arrivals of butter at important 
wholesale markets. The final influence 
upon later fall production, however, can 
be better measured a month from now 
than at present. 


Feed Is Cheaper. 

Evidence of the change already no- 
ticeable is found in market receipts, and 
it appears that September receipts of 
butter will approximate those of last 
year, while in August there was a re- 
duction of fully 12.5 per cent under 1925. 
Many of the distributing trade feel that 
even though butter-fat prices are a few 
cents lower than a year ago, production 
during the fall months will exceed that 
of 1925, those holding this view point- 
ing to the fact that in addition to the 
improved pastures, feed is also cheaper, 
which should tend to stimulate produc- 
tion. 

September cheese production is ap- 
parently increasing some, but does not 
give the same: promise of increase as 
does butter production, for receipts at 
warehouses in the Wisconsin district 
through the third week of the month 
were running 12 per cent below those 
of last year, which is but slightly dif- 
ferent than in August. 

Reports covering the output of con- 


densaries are not yet available for the 
period which would be most influenced 
by the improved weather and pastures, 
but up to September 1 there had been 
a steady tendency toward a decrease 
under 1925, particularly during the 
months of July and August. or the 
first six months of 1926 condensed and 
evaporated milk production was 5 per 
cent greater than in 1925, but by the end 
of August the increase over a correspond- 
ing period last year had been cut down 
to approximately 1 per cent. 

There has been quite an active move- 
ment of butter from storage since the 
peak of holdings was reached Septem- 
ber 1. On that date, total United States 
stocks of 138,000,000 pounds were 10 
million’ pounds or 7.6 per cent heavier 
than on September 1, 1925, whereas on 
August 1 the surplus was 20 per cent. 
Since the first of September the outward 
movement of stocks has been slightly 
heavier than last year in cities where 
weekly reports are available. 

Cheese Stocks Decline. 

Cheese stocks likewise are working to 
a stronger position, with the change 
since the first of the month being a de- 
crease rather than an increase such as 
occurred during September last year, 
so that when the October report of total 
United States holdings becomes avail- 
able it may even show a reversal in 
the situation from that of September 1, 
when there was a surplus over 1925. 

Coming to canned milk, manufacturers’ 
stocks were practically the same on the 
first of September as they were on Au- 
gust 1, but August is a month during 
which there have been increases some 
years and decreases others. The ten- 
dency in August is for these stocks to 
be reduced somewhat, but in view of 
the lighter production already referred 
to, the relatively heavy stocks seem not 
to be exerting any depressing influence. 

Wholesale prices of butter and cheese 
are still a few cents lower than in 1925, 
The usual seasonal tendency upward has 
been followed, however, butter having 
made a net gain of about 2 cents and 
cheese 1 cent, during the first four weeks 
of the months. Prices to producers sup- 
plying condenseries are lower than a 
year ago but for city market milk they 
are slightly higher. 


sioner, stationed at Berlin. 

This is a decrease of only 4.5 per 
cent compared with last year whereas 
the amount procured up to September 
20 had shown a decrease of 7 per cent 
and that procured up to September 10 
was 9 per cent below last year. 

Procuring in the Odessa district is 
reported to be reaching its climax. Un- 
satisfactory inspection facilities are said 
to be resulting in the procuring of in- 
creasing quantities of poor quality grain. 
The procuring prices in the Ukraine on 
October 1 averaged 114 kopeks per pood 
for wheat, 97% cents per bushel on the 
basis of the gold ruble, and 65 kopeks 
for rye, 51.9 cents per bushel, 
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National Defense 


Triangulation Data 
Available for Survey 
Of Farms and Lots 


Coast and Geodetic Survey 
Urges Utilization of Its 
Work for Finding 
True Bearings. 


The Coast and Geodetic Survey, in a 
statement issued recently, pointed out 
the advantages of utilizing information 
in its possession in making surveys of 
farms and other properties. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

It is well known that accurate meas- 
urements can be made across country 
by means of a measured line and the 
observed angles of a connected series 
of triangles. This method is~ called 
triangulation. 

The triangulation of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey is generally thought of 
in connection with the most exact work 
involving the determination of the shape 
‘and size of the earth, the location of 
international and State boundaries, and 
in the location of points for the control 
of the general maps of the country. But 
the triangulation data also have a very 
important use in the establishment of the 
boundaries of farms and smaller parcels 
of land where permanent points of refer- 
ence are desirable and necessary. 

Early Farmers Careless. 

When the country was first settled 
and for many years thereafter land 
values were so low that the surveyor 
or engineer, having to lay out the bound- 
aries of private and public lands, did not 
need to exercise the care involved in 
the exact location and referencing of 
boundary lines. Today, however, with 
land as the most essential thing in our 
welfare, the, boundary must, in some 
cases, especially in cities, be located 
within a franction of an inch, while in 
other districts, where land values are 
less, the uncertainty of a foot in the 
location of the boundary is a matter of 
some concern. : 

In the surveys of farms, in the orig- 
inal thirteen States, no geometrical 
scheme was followed in delimiting in- 
dividual properties. In nearly all cases 
the compass was used to get the direc- 
tion or courses of the sections of the 
boundary. f 

In few cases only were the turns in 
the boundary lines properly monumented 
or referenced to objects which would re- 
main undisturbed for a generation or 
more. It was frequently the case that 
the boundary started from a stump or 
tree or a boulder or in some cases at 
the intersection of two roads, or of a 
road and a stream. 

But all of these things are subject to 
change by the processes of nature or the 
works of man. It is in the perpetua- 
tion of the positions of the turns in the 
farm boundary that the triangulation 
stations of the Coast anf Geodetic Sur- 
vey are valuable. 

If the boundary survey of a farm or 
some other parcel of land were tied in, 
by direction and distance, to a triangu- 
lation station of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey there would never be any diffi- 
culty in reproducing the boundary in its 
true position within the limits of accu- 
racy of the surveying methods employed 
on the boundary work. 

The triangulation stations of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey are marked in a 
substantial way. At present bronze tab- 
lets are used, which make it more cer- 
tain that the markers will not be 
thoughtlessly disturbed. 

Stations Are Exact. 

Each triangulation station has a defi- 
nite position on the face of the earth. 
Its latitude or angular distance to the 
north of the equator and its longitude 
or angular distance west of the initial 
meridian through the observatory in 
Greenwich, England, are detenmined and 
are a matter of record in the office of 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey. Numer- 
ous publications issued by this bureau 
furnish triangulation data. 

There is only one point on the earth 
which has a particular latitude and longi- 
tude. Therefore, even though the 
marker of a triangulation station should 
be destroyed, it would be a very simple 
matter to relocate the station within a 
few inches by making observations from 
near-by triangulation stations, the marks 
at which had not been disturbed. 

It will be seen from the preceding 
remarks that if a farm boundary survey 
were connected with a triangulation sta- 
tion of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
the property owner would be assured 
that the relocation of the exact position 
of the boundary of his property could 
be made at any time in the future, 
even though all of the reference marks 
at the edge of his property might be 
destroyed. ; 

Data Is Available. 

The Coast and Geodetic Survey has, 
during its more than a 100 years of 
existence, established a complete sys- 
tem of triangulation stations along the 
entire Altantic, Gulf, and Pacific coasts 
of this country. These triangulation 
stations also extend up navigable rivers 
to the head of tide water. ‘ 

In addition to the coast triangulation 
and that along the big rivers, thousands 
of stations have been established in the 
interior of the country and along the 
boundary line between the United 
States and Canada. As rapidly as it is 
possible to do so, reports are published 
giving the results of the triangulation, 
which include the description of the 
station, how it is marked, its latitude, 
its longitude, the true bearing and the 
length of each of the lines joining ad- 
jacent triangulation stations, and in 
some cases its elevation. 

Here we have a wealth of data that 
can be and should be used in connection 
with the surveys of the limits of private 
and public property. These pamphlets 
as a rule cover the triangulation in a 
single State and may be purchased from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 


More Vessels Are Using 
Radio Compass Bearings 


The Department of the Navy has just 
announced that the Communications Di- 
vision had sent radio compass bearings 
to 16 per cent more ships in the three 
months ended September 30 than in 
the previous three months. 

The announcement by the Department 
follows in full: 

An increase of 16 per cent of ships 
served with radio compass bearings dur- 


ing the three months ending September | 


30 over the preceding quarter is reported 
by the Communications Divisions of the 
Navy Department. The increase was 
largely due to a wider use by merchant 
vessels. 

An increase of approximately 17 per 
cent in the number of bearings is like- 
wise reported. A total of 60,895 bear- 
ings were given during the past quarter, 
in comparison with 51,746 in the preced- 
ing quarter. Twenty-seven thousand, 
three hundred and eighty-six ships were 


served during the quarter ending Sep- 
tember 30, as compared with 23,444 
ships in the preceding quarter. 


ington, D. C., for a very small amount of 
money; usually. the cost is between 10 
and 25 cents, a few of the larger reports 
costing slightly more. 

Much more triangulation data will be 
available in the United States within the 
next decade or two, for Congress has pro- 
vided by law that the topographic map- 
ping of the country shall be completed 
within the next 20 years. This top- 
ographic mapping will be based on ac- 
curate triangulation data furnished by 
the surveys made by the engineers of 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

The General Land Office has already 
recognized the advisability of tying its 
land surveys into the triangulation sys- 
tem of the country, and is cooperating 
with the engineers of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey in the work necessary to 
connect the new triangulation as it is 
done with the monuments established in 
the public land States. 

These connections of the section cor- 
ners with the triangulation will make 
it possible in the future to reestablish 
the section lines even though all of 
the section monuments in any given 
region may have been destroyed or lost. 
All that will be necessary is to work 
from triangulation stations in the vicin- 
ity and reproduce the old section corners 
which had previously been connected 
with the triangulation. 

Find Line Bearings. 

In the retracing of property lines the 
true bearings giyen for the lines of the 
triangulation can serve the engineer or 
the surveyor by enabling him to obtain 
at the time of the resurvey the variation 
of his compass from true north. In the 
publications furnishing the triangula- 
tion data are given the true bearings of 
all the lines, including the lines to church 
spires, cupolas, smokestacks, etc., thus 
making it quite easy for the local engi- 
neer to test his compass. 


_ While the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
is charged with the establishment of 
triangulation stations throughout the 
country, at the same time it has no 
means by which it can prevent the de- 
struction of the markers left at the 
triangulation stations, although a num- 
ber of States of the Union have passed 
laws which make it a criminal offense 
to destroy a Government surveying mon- 
ument. 


Laws, however, are not as good as 
enlightened public opinion in remedying 
any evil. Therefore, we feel that the 
local engineer may well create a public 
sentiment in his neighborhood in favor 
of protecting the markers of the Gov- 
ernment triangulation stations against 
thoughtless or malicious interference or 
destruction. 


There is no treasure buried under these 
marks, as has been thought to be the 
case by many. The marks simply show 
the point for which the-latitude and lon- 
gitude were determined. As soon as the 
mark is lifted out the station is de- 
stroyed. 

Surely the community, county, and 
State in which it was located are the 
losers when this happens. It is even 
to the personal and selfish interest of the 
local surveyor and engineer and also 
the property owner that they should 
do their utmost to help preserve the 
markers of the triangulation stations. 

Reference Points Unreliable. 

Engineers in cities are beginning to 
realize that the old method of laying 
out parcels of land, each connected with 
one or more separate and individual ref- 
erence points has been very unsatisfac- 
tory. Frequently the reference points 
are known only to the engineer who 
made the original survey and data re- 
garding them are not available to the 
general public. 


If, however, the city lots are referred 
to a single coordinate system, such as is 
furnished by high grade triangulation 
and transverse, then the corners of a lot 
may be located by reference to any one 
of a number of the control stations of 
the city survey. As land becomes more 
and more valuable in the large centers 
of population, it is certain that the single 
system idea must be put into effect. 


Necessarily, the triangulation of the 
country, as done by the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, is of the greatest value 
in the original location of the boundary 
of a county or State along given 
parallels of latitude or meridians of 
longitude. It is also of value if the 
boundary has already been laid down 
on the ground and has been monu- 
mented. 


In this case the longitude and latitude 
of each of the boundary monuments 
can be determined by the triangulation, 
thus making it certain that whenever a 
resurvey of the boundary must be made, 
the lines can be reestablished with a 
very small error 
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Praises Morrow Board A 


Cites Achievements 
Since 1925 Inquiry 


Nation Owes Investigators and 
Congress Debt of Grati- 
tude, Aviator States. 


The Department of the Navy has just 
made public through the proceedings of 
the Naval Institute, a posthumous state- 


ment by Commander John Rodgers in 
which he has summarized the progress 
made by the Navy in aviation as a, re- 
sult of the recommendations of the Mor- 
row Board, made in 1925. Commander 
Rodgers was killed on August 27 when 
his plane fell in the Delaware River at 
Philadelphia. 

Besides the appointment of assistant 
secretaries for aviation in the Depart- 
ments of Commerce, War and the Navy, 
which was recommended by the Morrow 
Board, Commander Rodgers pointed out 
that Congress also has passed legisla- 
tion protecting officers who specialize on 
aviation from being passed over in pro- 
motions, and has passed a law providing 
that airplane carriers, airplane tenders, 
and air stations must be commanded by 
officers trained in aviation. . 

As a result of the recommendations of 
the Morrow Board, two naval aviators 
are now detailed to the office of the 
Naval Operations, two to the Bureau of 
Navigation, one to the Bureau of En- 
gineering and five to the Naval Academy, 
| in order to bring about better under- 
standing of aviation problems in the 
commands of the Navy. 





States Congress Failed 
To Provide Insurance 


Congress failed, however, Commander 
Rodgers stated, to provide insurance for 
aviation officers, and to provide greater 
aviation reserves. 


The full text of Commander Rodgers’ 
statement follows: 

On returning to the United, States in 
September of last year, after floating on 
the Pacific more or less peacefully for a 
period of nine days, I found the country 
in a state of turmoil. I had the impres- 
sion of being thrown into the midst of 
a great “battle royal,” where everybody 
was fighting everybody else, each for 
himself. 

It appeared at first that the bone of 
contention was whether or not aviation 
of this country should be advanced, mut 
on ‘closer scrutiny it became plain that 
all participants in the fight were of one 
mind on that subject, all agreeing in the 
affirmative. What the fight was about 
was how this improvement should be ac- 
complished and there were almost as 
many methods proposed as there were 
contestants and, it seemed to me, almost 
as many contestants as there were peo- 
ple in the United States. 


The principal classes engaged were the 
army ayiators; the navy aviators; the 
other officers of the Army; the other of- 
ficers of the Navy; civilian aviators; the 
aircraft manufacturers; the newspapers 
and the general public. The main event 
was being held at the Capitol building 
with Dwight W. Morrow and eight other 
presumably disinterested distinguished 
gentleme nacting as judges. 

Ninety-nine persons (one of whom was 
myself), representing all the various 
classes of contestants, appeared as wit- 
ments, indelibly written down and printed 
nesses before the judges and their state- 
in a book.almost six inches thick, will be 

available for.posterity to read, no doubt 
| with. amusement, in the light of future 
developments. 





Says All of Contestants 
| Were. Disappointed 


After four weeks of taking testimony, 
the judges closed their doors for delib- 
eration. It is my opinion, although I 
never saw behind the doors, that another 
“battle royal” took place among ‘the 
judges. Their report announced a draw 
and recommended that the spoils be di- 
vided equally among all the contestants 
except the newspapers, for there was 
nothing sensational in the report. 


Of course, nearly all contestants were 
disappointed. The aviators were dis- 
gruntled because they did not get more 
| and the old line was irritated because the 
aviators got so much; the aircraft manu- 
facturers and civilian fliers could not~see 
where things were improved for them, 
etc., etc., but as time goes no, no mat- 
ter what class of contestant he belongs 
to, one can not help realizing more and 
more the constructive and real value of 
the report. 

The Morrow Board could only recom- 
mend to the President and he, in turn, 
to Congress. It remained for Congress 
to say, finally, whether the prize should 
be awarded or npt. It is now approx- 
imately a year since the smoke of battle 
has cleared away and a good time to take 
stock of the spoils. 


Here is a list of the 12 recommenda- 
tions of the Morrow Board for the Navy, 
each accompanied by a statement show- 
ing” what legislation or administrative 
action Has been taken to carry it out. 


1. The appointment of an additional 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy under 
the conditions and for the purpose dis- 
cussed elsewhere in this report. 


The Morrow Board, in connection with 
this recommendation, makes the follow- 
ing remarks: 


In suggesting remedies we rest upon 
the sound principle that no solution pro- 
posed at this time can be lasting. It is, 
therefore, of the first importance to lay 
the emphasis upon the best method of 
achieving the desired result. To that 
end we rely chiefly upon the appointment 
of an additional Assistant Secretary of 
« War, Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 








Aeronautics 


Commander John Rodgers, in Posthumous Statement, 


and Assistant Secretary of Commerce, to 
devote themselves under the discretion 
of their respective heads, primartly to 
aviation and jointly to coordinate so far 
as may be practicable to the activities 
of their three departments with respect 
to aviation. 


Dr. E. P. Warner Declared 
Aeronautical Authority 


Notwithstanding this statement, there 
were some who thought that such an 
Assistant Secretary would be superflu- 
ous. The fact is, that this triumvirate 
of Assistant Secretaries is the board’s 
answer to those who demanded better 
coordination between the three branches 
of aviation. It does not, however, dis- 
turb the established organization. 

Besides cooperating with the Assistant 
Secretaries, of War and Commerce, for 
the air, the Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy will have to coordinate for the 
Secretary the various aeronautical in- 
terests within the Navy Department. He 
will have to nourish, but not overfeed, 
the aircraft industries, and have to get 
from Congress sufficient authorizations 
and monies to keep the Navy’s aviation 
up to a high standard. In all these mat- 
ters he will act for the Secretary. 


Dr. E. P. Warner, late professor of 
aeronautics at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, and a leading au- 
thority on aerodynamics in this country, 
has been chosen to fill this billet, and 
no taxpayer need have cause to worry 
that this valuable young man will not 
earn every cent of the munificent $7,500 
salary which the Government pays him. 
Judging by his record, it is expected 
that before long he will, while retaining 
his place as a leader in the science of 
aerodynamics, occupy an equally high 
position in the all-embracing science of 
“Bossing the job.” 

2. The carrying of extra numbers, 
and at their own requests, of officers 
(line or staff) of the grade of captain, 
commander, and lieutenant commander, 
who have specialized in aviation so long 
as to jeopardize their selection for the 
next higher grade and thus insure such 
promotion as would be other wise due. 


Legislation has been pased which pro- 
tects those coming up for selection for 
captain and commander against being 
passed over because of lack of experience 
in general duties. Also, the Bureau of 
Navigation and the Bureau of Aeronau- 
tics haves announced the polcy to insist 
on all aviators having enough sea duty 
in the future to qualify them in the eyes 
of the selection board for promotion. 

3. The giving of temporary rank as 
captain, commander or lieutenant com- 
mander to any officer of a junior grade 
when he is detailed to duty requiring 
specialization in aviatioh and for which 
the higher rank is proper. 


A 


Praises Plan to Give 
Temporary Rank 

The principle of giving temporary 
rank to those specially qualified to per- 
form a temporary duty and then, at the 
conclusion of this duty, requiring them 
to return to their original position in the 
line of promotion, is one which has 
long been recognized as a great advan- 
tage. Thus, in all wars, practically all 
regular officers are given temporary 
rank so than they may be used to com- 
mand the officers brought into the serv- 
ice from the reserve. In our Navy, in 
time of peace, and with the authority 
of the law, we take advantage of this 
principle by promoting especially quali- 
fied officers from rea 
admiral and admiral, regardless of their 
standing on the Naval list, for the com- 
mand of fleets. Also, specially qualified 
officers of lower rank than rear admiral 
are promoted to rear admiral for the 
purpose of becoming Chiefs of Bureaus 
in the Navy Department. 


The object of this recommendation was 


cedence in flying organizations over older 
officers with limited aviation experience. 
As the idea did not meet with much sup- 
port from anyone, because of the antici- 
pated difficulties which always result 
from preference, Congress dropped the 
matter. 


4. The maintenance of flight pay as 
at present, but with the conditions and 
in connections with the insurance study 
recommended for the Army. 


Flight pay is still allowed but there 
has been no legislation in regard to 
insurance. The insurance proposition 
is unquestionably a fair one for de- 
pendents,’ but should be extended 
equally to all officers in the service, for 
an aviator when killed in line of duty 
is no more dead than a dead deck 
officer, nor is his widow any hungrier. 
But what about the aviator himself? 
According to statistics he has a 49.5 to 
1 better chance of realizing on his in- 
surance for his widow than the deck 
officer, but no better chance to enjoy 
it. Therefore, insurance can hardly be 
considered as a full substitute for flight 
pay. The ratio 49.5 to 1 is arrived at 
by averaging the rates per thousand of 
fatal accidents from 1921 to 1924 in- 
clusive. The 1925 rate is not yet avail- 
able. 


5. Additional plans for, and suitable 
provisions for the training of reserves. 


Training of Reserves 
Held Important 


‘The question of training reserves is 
an important one. As fighting machines 
airplanes have one unquestionably great 
advantage over ships. Airplanes can 
be built, if we know exactly the type 
we want, in a comparatively short time 
after war has been declared; ships can- 
not In order to profit by this advan- 
tage, however, there must be the nucleus 
of a readily expandable aircraft in- 


admiral to vic# 


to allow the utilization of the experience 
of junior officers who had long specialized 
in aviation, to temporarily take pre- 


viation Recommendations 


+ 


Failure to Provide 
Insurance Deplored 


Absence of Legislation for Air 
Reserves Also Pointed Out 
In Summary. 


dustry and a body of trained aviators 
sufficiently large to man the machines | 
built immediately after the outbreak of | 
war. There has been no legislation re- | 
sulting directly from this recommenda- | 
tion but the regular Navy appropriation | 
for this purpose is approximately $902,- 

000 and more attention is being paid 

to the subject in the department. The 

Navy maintains training schools at | 
Squantum, Massachusetts; Sand Point, 
Washington; Rockaway Beach, New 
York and Great Lakes, Illinois. Stu- | 
dents are sent to one of these schools 


unfil proficient in flying, then sent to 
Hampton Roads or San Diego for ad- 
vanced training. When this is com- 
pleted the aviators are ordered to duty 
with either the aircraft squadrons, bat- 
tle fleet, or scouting fleet for two weeks 
each year so that many have their an- 
nual training abroad ship. The Navy 
plans to have, eventually, 12 reserve 
squadrons, fully manned and equipepd 
and ready for immediate war. 


6. To the end that naval aviators 
should have the opportunity to_present 
naval aviation problems to those respon- 
sible for the shaping of the policies and 
for the handling of the personnel of the 
Navy, we recommend that representa- 
tion should be given naval aviators in 
details in both the office of the Chief of 
Naval Operations and the Bureau of 
Navigation. We recognize that there 
are fundamental distinctions between the 
organization of the high command in 
the Army and the Navy. With a proper 
spirit of coopefation, however, we feel 
that the naval high command will find 
real opportunity to utilize the special 
knowledge and counsel of the naval 
aviator. This is analagous to the infil- 
tration of air corps officers into the gen- 
eral staff of the Army. Here, as in the 
Army, the particular men chosen must 
be of the temper of mind to appreciate 
not only the special needs of aviation, 
but the needs of the Navy as a whole. 

In accordance with this recommenda- 
tion, we now have two naval aviators 
detailed in the office of the Chief of the 
Naval Operations; two in the Bureau of 
Navigation; one in the Bureau of En- 
gineering, and on the same principje 
there are five detailed to the Naval 
Academy. 





Centralization Under Navy 
Declared Desirable 


I believe that the presence of aviators 
under the direct authority of the other 
chiefs of bureaus will be found a great 
advantage, and in time relieve the chief 
of the Bureau of Aeronautics from the 
virtual responsibility in matters in which 
he has neither legal responsibility nor 
authority. It is my firm opinion that 
the time is rapidly approaching when 
aviation can be centralized under the 
Secretary of the Navy like the other 
branches of the Navy. The Bureau of 
Aeronautics will always be required to 
supply aeronautical material and infor- 
mation. 

7. Selections for command or for gen- 
eral line duty on air craft carriers and 
tenders, or for command of flying schools, 
or for other important duties requiring 
immediate command of flying activities 
should be confined to those officers who, 
while otherwise qualified, are also naval 
aviators; and such a policy should be 
followed as will provide a sufficiefit body 
of officers thus doubly qualified. 

In connection with this recommenda- 

tion, the board says: 
* There is justification, of course, for 
the contention of the higher officers that 
to be competent to command ships of 
fleets, an officer must have sea experi- 
ence. On the other hand, we feel that 
there should be a recognition of the prin- 
ciple that an officer with both sea and 
air experience should, other things being 
equal, be better fitted for command than 
an officer who has had sea experience 
only. As in the army we find the direct 
command of flying men by non-flying 
officers -is objected to. There appears 
to us justice in this contention. 


Congress Impressed 
With Recommendation 


Congress was so impressed with the 
importance of carrying out this recom- 
mendation that they enacted it into a 
definite law, although normally it would 
have been a matter more properly left 
to administration. I feel sure this law 
is the result, not of advice of aviators, 
but the popular conviction that aviators 
should be commanded by aviators, and 
to the belief that many officers of the 
Navy did not fully realize the impor- 
tance of this principle. Ever since the 
Spanish War it has been held by our 
service that men to qualify for com- 
mand of ships must not only have spent 
long years at sea, but have an intimate 
working knowledge, gained by experi- 
ence, of the mechanical contrivances on 
board and the interior administration of 
those ships. The principle should apply 
equally to command flying units up to 
and including command of aircraft squad- 
rons. Hence, high commands in aviation | 
are now. being given to those who have 
had aviation experience, either in the 
course of their careers or as special prep- 
aration to taking up this command. Re- 
cently, two captains were qualified as 
naval aviators at Pensacola, and three 
others as observers. 

The law defines a “naval aviator” as | 
one who has completed the prescribed | 





; in naval aeronautic design and construc- 
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Cousin of Raoul Amundsen 
Enlists in American Army | 


The Department of War has just an- 
nounced that Carl M. Amundsen, has 
enlisted in the United States Army, and 
has been assigned to Fort Snelling, where 
skiing is a favorite winter sport. The full 
text of the announcement follows: 

The Adjutant General of the Army has | 
granted authority to the Army Recruit- 
ing Officer at Chicago, Ill., for the en- 
listment of Carl Magnus Amundsen, for 
assignment to the Infantry at Fort 
Snelling, Minn. Special authority was 
necessary as the station for which en- 
listed in another corps area than 
Chicago. 

Carl Magnus Amundsen is a second | 
cousin of Raoul Amundsen, 
Arctic explorer. He is 20 years and 
three months of age, and a notable ath- 
lete. He is an expert skier, which ex- 
plains his desire for service at Fort 


Snelling, where skiing is one of the prin- | 
cipal outdoor sports of that garrison. 


is 


the noted 


Details of Flights 
To South America 


F To Be Mapped Out | 


Six Army Flyers Ordered to 
Survey Preposed Route 
and Arrange What 
Is Needed. 


The Department of War announced | 
October 15 that six officers of the Army 
Air Service will leave Washington 
shortly, to go over the country to be 
covered by the five amphibian airplanes 
which the department will send on the 
trip around South America this winter. 
These officers, it was explained orally, 


; will study the terrain of the flight, se- 


lect landing places, make recommenda- 
tions for changes to be made in the 
schedule, if advisable, and will arrange 
for oil, gasoline and distilled water to 
be placed at each of the 71 stops which 
the airplanes will make en route. Ar- 
rangements also will be made for sta- 
tions with spare parts and equipment 
which may be needed. 

The six officers have each been given 
definite geographical sections which they 
will be able to cover thoroughly before 
the flight starts about December 15, 
so that the flyers will have complete 
data and information before they set out 
from San Antonio. 

Announcement Given in Full. 


The full text of the official announce- 
ment follows: 


The advance officers of the Pan Amer- 
ican flight have been ordered to proceed 
on or about October 15, 1926, to the 
places indicated: 


Capt. Wolcott P. Hayes, Air Corps, 
Mitchel Field, N. Y.—Islands of Gre- 
nada, St. Vincent, Martinique and Guade- 
loupe. (Fifth Division.) 

First Lieut. Melvin B. Asp, Air Corps, 
France Field, C. Z.—Colombia, Peru and 
Chile. (Second Division.) 

First Lieut. Byron T. Burt, Air Corps, 
Langley Field, Va.—Mexico, Guatemala, 
Salvador, Honduras, Costa Rica ‘and 
Panama. (First Division.) 

First Lieut. Ivan G. Moorman, Air 
Corps, New York city—Virgin Islands, 
Dominican Republic, Haiti and Cuba. 
(Sixth Division.) 


First Lieut. Samuel C. Skemp, Air | 


Corps, France Field, C. Z.—Argentina, 
Uruguay, Paraguay and Brazil. (Third 
Division.) 

First Lieut. Wm. B. Souza, Air Corps, 
France Field, C. Z.—Brazil, Guiana, Trin- 
idad and Venezuela. (Fourth Division.) 
—sacersegeiian hcl aici laiapeciiata 
course and flown alone for 75 hours and 
ebeen in the air 200 hours; and a “naval 
observer” as one who has completed the 
prescribed course and been in the air for 
100 hours. 


The law also requires that air stations | 


be commanded by naval aviators and air- 
craft carriers by naval aviators or naval 
observers who are otherwise qualified. 

8. An aviator assigned to general line 
duty for purposes of qualification in com- 
mand should be disassociated from avi- 
ation to the minimum extent. 

There are now detailed to each of 18 
capital ships and eight scout cruisers, 
two or more aviators who, yp addition to 
their aviation duties, stand watch under- 
way like the other officers of their rank 
aboard ship and some are also given ad- 
ditional duties in the various depart- 
ments of the ship. The scheme is work- 
ing out satisfactorily and gives great 
promise, indicating that in accordance 
with the hope of the Morrow Board, the 
Navy is developing officers doubly quali- 
fied for ship and aviation duties. 

9. Junior officers in aviation who, for | 
any reason, have not had the required 
sea duty should have that duty before 
being examined for promotion. 


Urges Special Insignia 
For Aviators 

As already stated, this is a matter of 
administration in the Bureau of Naviga- 
tion and is being attended to. 

10. Special insignia for aviators should 
be retained, and a special decoration for 
extraordinary heroism or achievement in 
aviation should be provided, as in the 
case of the Army. 

No action was taken on ‘the tenth rec- 
ommendation because there are already 


authorized sufficient number oi Navy | 


medals to cover the case. 
11. A study’ should be made to secure 
a method through which sufficiently at- 


| tractive careers may be provided in or- 


der to retain qualified technical officers 


tion. 
To be, continucd in the issue of 
October 18. 
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Science 


Scientists Select 
Official Names for — 
12 Kinds of Fishes’ 


Report of International Com- 
mission on Zoological No-< 
menclature Is Made 


Public. ~- 


The Smithsonian Institution has just 
made public an opinion rendered by the 
International Commission on Zoological 


| Nomenclature, adding 12 names of fishes 


to the Official List of Generic Names. 
The full text of the summary of the 


| opinion follows: 


The following 12 generic names of 


| fishes are herewith placed in the Official 


List of Generic Names, under the 
Plenary ‘Power for Suspension of ‘the 
Rules: Conger Cuv., 1817 (Muraena. 
conger L.); Coregonus Linn., 1758 


| (Salmo lavaretus L.); Eleotris Bloch & 


Schneider, 1801 (gyrinus Cuv. & Val.); 
1792 (marginalis 
Bloch); Gymnothorax Bloch, 1795 
(reticularis Bloch); Malapterurus Lace- 
pede, 1803 (Silurus electricus L.); 
Mustelus Linck, 1790 (Squalus mustelus 
L. [=Mustelus laevis]); Polynemus 
Linn., 1758 (paradisaeus L.); Sciaena 
Linn., 1758 (umbra L.=Cheilodipterus 
aquila Lacep. as restr. by Cuvier, 1815); 
Serranus Cuv. (Perca cabrilla L.); 
Stoiephorus Lacep., 1803 (commer- 
sonianus Lacep.); Teuthis Linn., 1766 
(javus L.). 

Names now current are not to be dis- 
carded unless the reasons for change 
show a clear-cut necessity. 


Submitted By Mr. Jordan. 


In a memorandum accompanying this 
summary, it is stated that the cases 
of new names were submitted by David 
Starr Jordan, the Bureau of Fisheries 
at Washington concurring in Mr. Jordan’s 
recommendations. In Mr. Jordan’s tech- 
nical discussion of the names, he said, 
in part: 

“It seems to me that a legitimate use 
of the plenary power will be to cast 
it on the side of names now current 
unless the reason for change is a clear- 
cut necessity, priority of actual date for 
example. But in cases where a reason- 
able argument on both sides exists, it 
seems better to give current nomencla- 
ture the preference. « 

“The earlier writers had no concep- 
tion of genotype, regarding a genus 
merely as a convenient pigeon-hole in 
which to stow species, to be more or less 
arbitrarily divided when the receptacle 
became too full or its cotnents too obvi- 
ously incongruous. In applying the rule 
of the first reviser, we find many diffi- 
culties as every taxonomist knows. Often 
a name has been dislocated by applica- 
tion to a species unknown to the original 
author. Often a wiser or more character- 
istic choice could have been made; still 
more often a writer mentions a given 
species not as a type, but rather as an 
illustration. And it is a rare case where 
a designated type among the early au- 
thors can be “rigidly construed” as in- 
dicated in accepted rules. 

Stabilization Is Requested. 

“I now ask that commission to con- 
sider stabilizing current nomenclature 
in a number of genera of fishes, in which 
the pertinence of current nomenclature 
has been questioned, for reasons more 
or less plausible, but in no case beyond 
question. 

Malapterurus Lacepede, 
Silurus electricus L. 

In 1775, Forskal discovered the Elec- 
tric Catfish of the Nile (Silurus elec- 
tricus L.), which he confused with the 
Electric Ray (Raja torpedo L.) and 
which seemed to him to justify géneric 
separation from Raja. He questions 
whether it might be allied to Marmyrus 
or whether it might find a place among 
the torpedoes of Rondelet, or might it be 
the type of a new genus. “Aut potius 
novum constituere genus. Certe deter- 
minatur torpedinis Character Genericus: 
Piscis branchiostegus: apertura lineari, 
obliquo supra pinnae pectorales; cor- 
pore nudo; pinnis ventralibus seu abdom- 
inalibus; dentibus numerossissimis den- 
sis, subulatis.” This statement leaves 
no question as to the species in_ mind. 

In view of the confusion in Forskal’s 
account, and the uncertain fashion in 
which he describes the supposititious new 
genus, I suggest that the current use 
of Torpedo for the Electric Ray and 
Malapterurus for the Electric Catfish be 
approved. 

(Apstein 1915a, 188: Malapterurus 
Lacep., 1803, type electricus Gmel., 1788.) 

Mustelus Is Defined. 


Explanatory of the Mustelus in this 
adopted category, the official explanation 
states that mustelus is a shark, and 
mustela, a weasel. This explanation, in 


1803; type 


Mustelus Linck, 1790: type Squalus ~ 


| mustelus L. (—Mustelus laevis). 


The generic name Mustelus has been 
applied to a genus of sharks, typified 
by Squalus mustelus L. by several au- 
thors (Linck, 1790; Leach, 1812; Fischer, 
1813; and Cuvier, 1817). This Linnaean 
species is however based on references 
to both the two European species of 
this group, now usually regarded as be- 


| longing to different genera or subgenera. 


These have been usually called Mustelus — 
Aaevis Risso, the “smooth hound” and ~ 
(canis), the 
“spotted hound.” Those of the early 
writers who recognized these fishes’ 
failed to use the specific name mustelus 
for either, or else applied it to both. 
Linck, the -earliest writer to prepe 


‘the name Mustelus, however, distin 


mentions Mustelus laevis as a syno! 
of Squalus mustelus L. and as his ¢ 
a fact which must fix the name Mus‘ 
“Smooth Hound.” The = nan 
replaces Pleuracromylon Gill 
Galeus Rafinesque (as restricted by Jor 
dan and Evermann, to S. mustelus I 


/ is also a synonym of Mustelus. 
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Income Tax 


Deductions 


ment to Cancel 
ontract Held Profit 
F From Original Deal 


Higher Tax, in Force in 
1918, Declared to Apply 
to Income Received 


in 1919. 


A. B. Kirscusaum CompANy, APPEAL, 
Boarp or Tax APPEALS, No. 6165, Oc- 
TOBER 13, 1926. 


The petitioner had a war contract to 
supply the army with 300,000 wool coats 
and other clothing. After the armistice 
an agreement was entered into with the 
Government whereby $153,808 was paid 
the petitioner as a fair price to cancel 
the contract and fully release the Gov- 
ernment. 

This amount the petitioner contends 
was derived from the cancellation agree- 
ment made in 1919 and is taxable at 1919 
rates, while the Commissioner contends 
it was derived from a Government con- 
tract taxable at 1918 rates. The Board 
sustains the Commissioner. 

James C. Peacock, Esq., and C. E. 
Kess, Esq., appeared for the petitioner, 
and George G. Witter, Esq., for the Com- 
missioner. : 

The full text of the opinion, by Mr. 
Sternhagen, follows: 

When on February 4, 1919, Congress 
passed the Revenue Act of 1918, the bill 
having originated in the House in the 
preceding September, before the armis- 
tice, it was known to all that the Gov- 
ernment had made many contracts for 
war supplies at war prices, that the 
armistice had necessitated their abroga- 
tion, and that settlement of the Gov- 
ernment’s obligations must be fairly and 
promptly made. To this end the Dent 
Act was under consideration and was 
soon enacted on March 2, 1919. 


Since “the purpose of the high rates 
was, in effect, to confiscate so-called 
war profits and to prevent the making 
of extortionate profits from the war,” 
Walcott Lathe Co., 2 B. T. A. 1281, 
1236, consistency required that war 
profits derived from the Government 
should be subjected to such high rates, 
eVen although by the delay of settle- 
ment they were not realized until 1919 
after the war emergency was over. 

By section 301 there was imposed the 
prefits tax at the higher rates for 1918 
and the lower rates for 1919 and there- 
after, “except corporations taxable un- 
der subdivision (c).” Subdivision (c) 
imposed a different tax for 1919 and 
thereafter “upon the net income of every 
corporation which derives in such year 
a net income of more than $10,000 from 
any Government contract or contracts 
made between April 6, 1917, and No- 
vember 11, 1918, both dates inclusive,” 
and this tax was the sum of a propor- 


income “attributable to such Government 
contract or contracts” and a proportion- 
ate tax at 1919 rates allocable to the 
income not so attributable. 


Thus the statute clearly taxes at this l 


composite rate the corporatida which 
“derives” net income from a Government 
contract made between the dates men- 
tioned, and imposes the higher 1918 rates 
proportionately upon the income “at- 
tributable” to such contract. 


The petitioner made seven such con- | 
tracts which had not been fully performed 
at the time of the armistice and by | 


reason of which it was entitled to re- 
ceive substantial profits. If these profits 
had been received either by way of per- 


formance or by way of liquidation di- | 


rectly, they would clearly have been at- 


and thus measured the tax at 1918 rates. 
: Whether there was such a situation 
in respect of contracts of this petitioner 


other than the seven in question does | 


not appear, and in the absence of a 


showing by petitioner to the contrary | 


we must assume that the petitioner was 
within the class of corporations deriv- 
ing income from Government contracts. 
The commissioner has found petitioner 
to be in that class and the petitioner 


does not establish error in that respect | 
unless it proves a complete negative— | 
that none of its income was so derived. | 


_ Even if we were to hold with peti- 
tioner in its principal contention that 
- the particular income in question was 


not attributable to the seven contracts | 
made before November 11, 1918, and thus | 


not subject to 1918 rates, it might still 
be true that, by reason of other income 
derived from Government contracts, the 


corporation would be subject to the com- | 


posite rate of subdivision (c). We there- 
fore hold, for lack of evidence to the 
contrary, that the petitioner was within 


the class of corporations taxable under | 


subdivision (c). 

The petitioner’s principal concern, 
however, is to prove that the income 
in question is not within the portion of 
its income which goes to measure the 
1918 rates; and hence, instead of prov- 
ing literally, as it seeks to do, that this 
income was not “derived” from Govern- 

_ ment contracts—a matter, as we have 
seen, which concerns only the question 
of whether a corporation is within the 
subdivision at all—it must prove that 
the income in question is not subject 
to “the rates specified in subdivision 
(a)” because it is not “attributable to 
such Government contract or contracts.” 

This it seeks to do by an argument 
that the so-called cancellation agree- 
ments were complete new contracts 
made after the armistice and superseded 
the supply contracts, and that, since the 
amounts received were in fulfillment of 
the cancellation agreements, they can- 
not be attributed to the statutory war 
Contracts. It cites authority that the 
two contracts are separate and distinct 
and that disputes under a cancellation 
contract are determinable by reference 
to the new contract and not the one 
superseded. 

The argument is in our opinion too 
Superficial to dispose of the merits of the 

p @uestion. It leaves out of consideration 
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THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


Taxation 


Repeal of Tax Provision Is Held to Exempt 
Proceeds of Life Insurance Policy From Levy 


Change of Beneficiary of Estates to Wife Relieves From 
Obligation of Estate Tax, Rules Federal Court. 


Harris, CHARLES L., AS ADMINISTRATOR 
OF THE ESTATE OF WILLIAM L. HARRIS, 
DECEASED; BoaRD OF TAx APPEALS; 
No. 4426; OcTOBER 8, 1926. 


This appeal is from the determina- 
tion of a deficiency of $934.96 in estate 
tax arising from the inclusion in the 
gross estate of the decedent of the pro- 
ceeds of certain policies of insurance 
taken out by the decedent upon his own 
life and payable to beneficiaries other 
than his estate. 

C. L. Harris, Esq., appeared for the 
petitioner; J. F. Greaney, Esq., for the 
commissioner. 

The full text of the board’s findings 
and opinion follows: 

William L. Harris, a resident of the 
State of Minnesota, died intestate on 
September 11, 1923. On October 30, 
1928, Charles L. Harris was appointed 
administrator of the estate of said de- 
cedent in the Probate Court of Hennepin 
County, Minn., and he now is the’ duly 
appointed, qualified and acting adminis- 
trator of said estate. 

During the period October 1, 1887, to 
March 15, 1912, inclusive, William L. 
Harris took out upon his own life mne 
policies of insurance, in the aggregate 
amount of $99,000, all of which continued 
in full force and effect until his death. 

Eight of these policies, at the time 
they were taken out by and issued, to 
Wiliam L. Harris, were made payable 
either to Elizabeth E. Harris, his wife, 
or to Ethel Harris Gauntlett, or Charles 
L. Harris. The original beneficiaries 
under these eight policies of’ insurance 
continued to be such beneficiaries until 
the death of William L. Harris and they 
received the proceeds of said policies. 

The other policy of insurance men- 
tioned was taken out by William L. Har- 
ris on March 15, 1912, and was made pay- 
able to his estate. On September 30, 1920, 
he caused the beneficiary of this policy to 
be changed, and it was on that date made 
payable to his wife, Elizabeth E. Harris, 
instead of to his estate. - From Septem- 
ber 30, 1920, until the death of William 
L. Harris, on September 11, 1923, she 
was the beneficiary of said policy and she 
received the proceeds thereof. 

The nine insurance policies referred to, 
the date of issue, the amounts. thereof, 
the incumbrances thereon, and _ the 
amounts received by the beneficiary were 
as follows: ‘ 

Policies payable to Elizabeth E. Harris, 
widow: : 

Company, Manhattan; issued October 1, 
1887; face amount, $5,000; less loans and 
other deductions, $1,692.54; net amount 
received, $3.307.46. 

Company, Manhattan; issued October 1, 
1898;.face amount, $1,000; less loans and 


| other deductions, $462.90; net amount re- 
tionate tax at 1918 rates allocable to the | 


ceived, $537.10. 

Company, Manhattan; issued June 9, 
1898; face amount, $11,000; less loans 
other deductions, $4,574.90; net 
amount received, $642.51*. 

Company, Mutual Life; issued March 
15, 1912; face amount, $50,000; less 
loans and other deductions, $2,668.47; net 
amount received, $47,331.53. 

Company, National of Vermont; issued 
July 18, 1888; face amount, $15,000; less 
loans and other deductions, $10,222.73; 
net amount received, $4,777.27. 


Total face amount of policies, $82,000; 
less loans and other deductions, $19,- 


| 621.54; net amount received, $56,595.87. 


Policies payable to Ethel Harris Gaunt- 


| lett and Charles L. Harris, jointly: 
Company, N. W. National; date issued,’ 


S | 7 9. : 
tributable to the Government contracts | Feb. 17, 1902; face amount, $8,000; less 


loans and other deductions, $964.59; net 
amount received, $2,035.41. 

Company, Providence Life and Trust 
Company; date issued, June 30, 1902; 
face amount, $6,000; less loans and other 
deductions, $3,998.15; net amount re- 
ceived, $2,001.85. Totals: Face amount, 
$9,000; less loans and other deductions, 
$4,962.74; net amount received, $4,037.26. 

Policies payable to Ethel Harris 
Gauntlett: 

Company, Missouri State Life; date is- 
sued, September 16, 1902; face amount, 
$4,000; less loans and other deductions, 
$2,629.48; net amount received, $1,370.52. 








Company, Missouri State Life; date is- ; 


sued, September 16, 1902; face amount, 
$4,000; less loans and other deductions, 
$2,629.48; net amount received, $1,370.52. 

Totals: Face amount, $8,000; less 
loans and other deductions, $5,258.96; net 
amount received, $2,741.04. 

Total, $63,374.17; less exemption, $40,- 
000; balance, $23,374.17. 


the outstanding intendment of the statute 
to impose 1918 rates upon income from 
war contracts irrespective of the year 


| of receipt, and imputes to the legislation 


a difference in tax measured by the ad- 
ventitious circumstance of the time and 
form of settlement. It is not to be sup- 
posed that Congress would impose high 
taxes upon those who received settle- 
ment later under the Dent Act and low 
taxes on those who were fortunate 
enough to negotiate an early agreement 
of settlement. 

Furthermore, we are of opinion that 
not only is the commissioner acting with- 
in the intendment of the act but also 
within its letter. The orginal contracts 
were alone the cause of petitioner’s re- 
ceipt of the income. Without them 
there would have been no settlement, no 
subsequent agreement, no award, or no 
payment. From them the Government 
derived some of its supplies and its obli- 
gation to compensate, and the petitioner 
derived its compensation both for the 
supplies furnished and for the situation 
confronting it by reason of the armistice. 

The cancellation agreement only ex- 
pedited and regulated the settlement of 
this compensation. When it was re- 
ceived or accrued it was directly at- 
tributable to the Government contracts 
made before November 11, 1918. 

Judgment will be entered for the com- 
missioner. ‘ 


(* Being the first of ten annual install- 
ments in like amount.) 

On or about September 4, 1924, the 
administrator of the estate of William 
L. Harris filed a return for said estate 
under the Federal Estate tax law, show- 
ing tax due in the amount of $5,243.09, 
which was duly paid. No part of the 
proceeds of the policies of insurance re- 
ferred to herein was included by the 
administrator in the return filed by him 
for said estate. 

The Commissioner, upon audit of the 
return, included in the gross estate-of 
the deceased, subject to the Federal es- 
tate tax on the entire amount of the pro- 
ceeds of the nine policies of insurance 
herein mentioned in excess of $40,000, 
and determined that there is a deficiency 
in tax in the amount of $934.96. 

Opinion. Milliken: 

The only issue presented herein is as 
to the right of the Commissioner to in- 
clude in the gross estate of the decedent 
the proceeds of the nine insurance poli- 
cies set forth in the findings of fact. 

The facts, which are not in dispute, 
are that all of these policies were taken 
out by the decedent on his own life prior 
to the enactment of the Revenue Act of 
1918, and that, with one exception, they 
were before that date made payable to 
specific beneficiaries. The exception is 
the policy taken out on March 15, 1912, 
in the amount of $50,000. 

Concerning the eight policies made 
payable to specific beneficiaries prior to 
the effective date of the Revenue Act of 
1918, it is now conceded by the Com- 
missioner, and we so hold, that in view 
of the decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States in the case of Lewel- 
lyn v. Frick, 268 U. S. 238, the proceeds 
thereof should not be included in the 
gross estate for the purposes of the 
Federal estate tax under the Revenue 
Act of 1921. 

This leaves for consideration the 
policy of insurance taken out by the 
decedent on March 15, 1912, of the face 
amount of $50,000. The*amount receiv- 
able on this policy payable at the date 
of death was $47,381.53 and, as appears 
from the findings of fact, was originally 
made payable to the decedent’s estate. 

On September 30, 1920, the beneficiary 
of this policy was changed to Elizabeth 
E. Harris, wife of the decedent, who, on 
the death of the decedent, received the 
proceeds of the policy. It is the con- 
tention of the Commissioner that the 
amount of the policy just referred to, 
in excess of the statutory exemption of 
$40,000, or $7,331.53, should be included 
in the gross estate of the decedent under 
the provisions of the Revenue Act of 
1921. 

It is argued that, despite the specific 
repeal by the Revenue Act of 1921 of 
Title IV of the Revenue Act of 1918, sec- 
tion 402 (f)- of both acts is identical and 
that, accordingly, the provisions of the 
Revenue Act of 1921 must be considered 
as a continuation of the identical pro- 
vision of the Revenue Act of 1918; or, 
stated in another way, where a statute 
is repealed and its provisions are at the 
same time reenacted, the reenactment 
neutralizes the repeal and the provisions 
of the repealed act which are thus reé- 
enacted continue in force without inter- 
ruption. 

The death of the decetient on Septem- 





ber 11, 1923, was the occasion for the | 


exaction of an estate tax, and the meas- 
ure of the tax is to be determined in ac- 
cordance with the statute in force at the 
date of the death of decedent. That, 
statute was the Revenue Act of 1921. - 
It is contended, however, that since 
the decedent ghanged the beneficiary of 
his insurance tin the year 1920, and the 
provisions of section 402 (f) of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1918 and 1921 were identi- 
cal, the proceeds of the policy, less the 
statutory exemption, forms a part of 
the gross estate. It is not denied that 
the Revenue Act of 1921 in section 1400 
(a) does by express provision repeai 
Title IV of the Revenue Act of 1918, 


and that section 1400 (b) of the Revenue | 


Act of 1921 provides that the parts of 
the Revenue Act of 1918 repealed shall 
remain in force for the assessment and 
collection of all taxes which have accrued 
under the statute repealed. 

Here we have a complete repeal of 
the prior statute with a saving clause 
as ‘concerns taxes accrued under the 
same. We can not perceive that any 
taxes had accrued in this case—the de- 
cedent was living at the date of the re- 
peal and certainly the change and the 
designation of beneficiaries did not cause 
a tax to accrue. 

The decedent, while the Revenue Act 
of 1918 was in force and effect, incurred 
no liability for taxes of the nature here 
in question, and no right accrued to the 
Government in respect to the assessment 
and collection thereof. As concerns the 
liability of the decedent for estate taxes 
under the provisions of the Revenue Act 
of 1918, he was entirely relieved there- 
from by reason of the express repeal of 
the statute. 

If this were a case involving the pun- 
ishment of a crime, the protection of a 
vested right, or a right pf action grow- 
ing out of a contract, there might be 
some occasion for the rule of statutory 
construction submitted in behalf of the 
commissioner. The commissioner pro- 
poses to exercise a right which was 
created by a former statute, and this 
right existed only by virtue of the pro- 
visions of that statute. Accordingly, the 
repeal of the statute defeats the right 
itself, unless the same be within the ex- 
ceptions referred to above. 

We are of the opinion that with the 
repeal of Title IV of the Revenue Act 
of 1918, the authority to include in the 
gross estate the proceeds of the policy 
of insurance here in question was lost 
and that the right ceases and determines 
with the statute upon which it depends. 
The effect of the repeal of Title IV of 
the Revenue Act of 1918 was to ob- 
literate the repealed statute just as 
zompletely as if it had never been en- 





Dumping 
Appraisals 


Complaint Against 
Pig Iron From India 


Held Unjustifiable 


The Department of the Treasury, af- 
ter an investigation, has been unable 
to find that the Anti-dumping Act has 
been violated through the importation 
of pig iron from India, and consequently 
has declined to issue a finding of dump- 
ing covering this merchandise, Brig. 
Gen. Lincoln C. Andrews, Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury in charge of 
customs and prohibition enforcement, has 
just made known in a letter just cir- 
cularized among Collectors of customs. 

The letter, addressed to the Collector 
of Customs at Galveston, Tex., in whose 
office the question of dumping arose, 
states that the appraisers of merchan- 
dise as both Boston and New York 
corroborated the findings of the depart- 
ment as regarding importation of In- 
dian pig iron. 

Manufacturers Complained. 

The complaint of certain domestic 
manufacturers of pig iron alleged that 
the importation of this commodity from 
India was in violation of the Anti- 
drumping Act. This complaint, Mr. An- 
drews said in his letter, was partly 
based on published information that the 
invoice value of pig iron from India was 
a trifle under $13 per ton, whereas the 
price for domestic consumption in India 
was $20 per ton. Mr. Andrews said that 
after an investigation this information 
was found to be erroneous. 

The full text of Mr. Andrews’ letter, 
circularized among collectors of customs, 
follows: 

The Department refers to a number 
of notices of suspected dumping issued 
by the Acting Appraiser at your port 
covering pig iron imported from India. 

Complaints Cited. 

The complaint of certain domestic 
manufacturers alleging the importation 
of pig iron from India in violation of 
the Antidumping Act was partly based 
on published information that the in- 
voice value of pig iron from India was 
a trifile under $13 per ton, whereas 
the price for domestic consumption in 
India was in the neighborhod of $20 
per ton. 

Investigation discloses, however, that 
this information was erroneous in that 
the consular invoices covering the mer- 
chandise were incorrectly made out to 
show only the partial payments that 
were made on the shipments in question, 
instead of the full contract price which 
was over $20 per ton net. This mistake 
in not showing on the invoices the full 
amount which the sellers ultimately ob- 
tained for the pig iron explains the dif- 
ference between the invoice price and 
the price contracted to be paid therefor. 

Investigation also disclosed that there 
is practically no open market for pig 
iron in India in wholesale quantities as 
the three producers are the principal 
and largest consumers. The other con- 
sumers in the home market are small 
foundries using pig iron in small lots. 

Local Sales in Small Lots. 

The price at which pig iron is sold 
in India is therefore for small quantities, 
and it is represented that producers 
would be willing to make quotations for 
large quantities for domestic consump- 
tion as low as those for export did such 
market exist. 

In view of these conditions in the 
Indian pig iron. market, both the ap- 
praisers of merchandise at Boston and 
New York are of the opinion that there 
is no wholesale market value for pig 
iron in India, and that in determining 
the foreign market value thereof under 
Section 305 of the Anti-dumping Act, 
&he purchase price or exporter’s sales 
price, as the case may be, must be 
compared with sales to countries other 
than the United States. The appraiser 
at Boston after making a careful check 
of the prices at which pig iron produced 
in India was sold to countries other than 
the United States, against the purchase 
prices or exporter’s sales price of such 
merchandise shipped to the United 
States, was unable to find a single in- 
stance in which such purchase price 
or exporter’s sales price was less than 
the foreign market value, within the 
meaning of Section 305, and stated that 
“from the very exhaustive study we have 
made of the information received, we see 
no reason whatever for the issuing of 
notices of suspected dumping, nor for 
longer withholding reports on opinions.” 

Same Finding in New York. 

The appraiser at New York, after 
studying and making a comparison of 
the exporter’s sales prices with the fig- 
ures on foreign values obtained, reached 
the same conclusion. 

In view of the foregoing, the depart- 
ment is unable to find that the Anti- 
dumping Act has been violated by rea- 
son of the importation of pig iron from 
India, and declines to issue a finding of 
dumping covering such merchandise, Ap- 
praisement reports covering pig iron 
from India need, therefore, no longer be 
withheld so far as any question of dump- 
ing is concerned. 

gs SB 
acted into law, and it must be consid- 
ered as a statute that never existed, ex- 
cept for the purpose set forth in section 
1400 (b) of the Revenue Act of 1921, 

It is also a well-settled rule of 
statutory construction that a new law 
can have no retrospective operation un- 
less made so by its own express 
language. When the legislative branch 
of the Government determines to pass 
retrospective legislation, it usually does 
so by express terms, as, for example, 
section 302 (h) of the Revenue Act of 
1924 causes section 302 (g), (which is 
identical with the provision of the Reve- 
nue Acts of 1918 and 1921 here con- 
sidered) to apply to past transactions, 

Since there was a complete repeal of 
Title IV of the Revenue Act of 1918, 
we have the absence of a statute upon 
which the liability of the decedent rests, 
and we are governed by the ,controlling 
reason for the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the case of Lewellyn v Frick, 
supra. 

Judgment for the petitioner. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 16, 1926. 
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Tax Digest 


Principles Involved in Latest Decisions and 
Administrative Rulings. 


SYLLABI are printed in such form that they can be cut out and pasted on 
Standard Library-Index and File Cards approximately 3 by 5 inches, 
° usually employed in libraries, and filed for reference. 


AMORTIZATION: Deductions Allowed. 


SOLICITOR'S Memorandum 5776 (Bulletin V-21, 14) is overruled, in view of the 
decision of the United States Board of Tax Appeals in the appeal of Manville- 
Jenckes Co, (4 B. T. A. 765).—Index Page 2208, Col. 1.)—I. T. 2308: V-41-2932. 


CONTRACTS: Income From Contracts: Cancellation of Government Contract. 


AYMENT received in 1919 by a taxpayer under an agreement cancelling a war- 
supply contract made between April 6, 1917, and November 11, 1918, is income 
attributable to a Government contract, within section 301 (c) (1) Revenue Act of 


1918.—A, B, Kirschbaum 
Col. 1. 


Co., Appeal (Board of Tax Appeals.)—Index Page 2762, 


DEDUCTIONS: Loss Not Realized During Taxable Year. 


L°ss taken as deduction from gross income for fiscal year ending January 31, 
1919, held not realized during such taxable year.—Royal Packing Co. v. Com’r 
(Board of Tax Tppeals.)—Index Page 2762, Col. 6. 


DEPRECIATION: Rate: Useful Life. 


ROPERTY used in printing and publishing has a useful life not in excess of 10 
years, and so a deduction of 10 per cent for depreciation will be allowed—-Law 
and Credit Co., Appeal (Board of Tax Appeals.)—Index Page 2762, Col. 5. 


ESTATE TAX: Proceeds of Life Insurance Policies. 


NDER the Revenue Act of 1921, the proceeds of life insurance policies made 
payable to beneficiaries other than the estate ‘of the decedent prior to the effec- 

tive date of the Revenue Act of 1918, may not be included in the gross estate of the 
decedent. (Lewellyn v. Frick, 268 U. S. 238).—Harris, C. L., Appeal (Board of Tax 


Appeals.)—Index Page 2762, Col. 2. 


ESTATE TAX: Accrued. 


SECTION 1400 (a), Revenue Act of 1921, repealed the estate tax imposed by the 

Revenue Act of 1918, and section 1400 (b) provided that the parts of that act 
which are repealed shall remain in force for the assessment and collection of all 
taxes which have accrued at the time such parts cease to be in effect. Held, that 
no liability for estate tax accrued, within the meaning of section 1400 (b), against 
the estate of a decedent who died subsequent to the date of the repealing statute.— 
Harris, C. L., Appeal (Board of Tax Appeals.)—Index Page 2762, Col. 2. 


ESTATE TAX: Life Insurance Proceeds. 


PRIOR to the effective date of the Revenue Act of 1918, decedent took out a policy 
of insurance on his life, namfing his estate as beneficiary; in 1920, prior to the 
enactment of the Revenue Act of 1921, which repealed the estate tax imposed by the 
Act of 1918, decedent named his wife as beneficiary, and upon his death in 1923, the 
proceeds of the policy were paid to her. Held, that, in determining liability for 
estate tax imposed by the Act of 1921, the proceeds of such policy may not be in- 
cluded in the gross estate of the decedent.—Harris, C, L., Appeal (Board of Tax 


Appeals.)—Index Page 2762, Col. 2. 


EXPENSES: Compensation Paid by Corporation to Officers: Salaries. 
GALARIES paid to executives of the petitioner determined to have been reason- 


able—Law and Credit Co., Appeal 
2762, Col. 5. 


LOSSES: Generally. 


(Board of Tax Appeals.)—Index Page 


WHERE petitioner carries inventory at cost and makes no reducing entry on his 
books he cannot arbitrarily deduct for loss claimed due to shrinkage, spoilage 
and a@bsolescence—Otto A. Altschul, Appeal (Board of Tax Appeals.)—Index Page 


2762, Col. 7. 


Tax Relief Granted 
In Petition Involving 
Salaries of Officers 


LAW AND CREDIT CoMPANY, APPEAL, 
Boarp or Tax APPEALS, No. 508, Oc- 
TOBER 13,1926. 

In this case the board determined the 
salaries paid to executives of the peti- 
tioner to have been reasonable, and they 
also determined the rate of depreciation 
on property used in printing and. pub- 
lishing to be 10 per cent. 

Henry S. Conrad, Esq. and Phil D. 
Morelock, Esq., appeared for the peti- 
tioner, and A. H. Fast, Esq., for the 
commissioner. 

The full text of the opinion by Mr. 
Lansdon follows: 

The only questions remaining for the 
board to determine are as to the sal- 
aries allowable under the law to Ernest 
E. and Elbert E. Smith for the years 
1917, 1918 and 1919, and what per- 
centage should be allowed for exhaus- 
tion, wear and tear, and obsolescence of 
taxpayer’s properties. The law govern- 
ing the allowance for salaries is: 

For 1917, Section 12, Act of -Septem- 
ber 8, 1916: 

“Such net income shall be ascertained 
by deducting from the gross amount of 
its income received within the year from 
all sources— 

“First. All the ordinary and necessary 
expenses paid within the year in the 
maintenance and operation of its busi- 
ness and properties.” 

For 1918 and 1919—Revenue Act of 
1918: Section 234 (a):’ : 

“That in computing the net income of 
a corporation * * * there shall be 
allowed as deductions: 

*““(1) All the ordinary and necessary 
expenses paid or incurred during the tax- 
able year in carrying on any trade'or 
business, including a reasonable allow- 
ance for salaries or other compensation 
for personal services actually ren- 
dered. * * *” 

The salaries paid for 1917 were $18,000 
each; for 1918, $14,000 each; and for 
1919, $12,000 each. The commissioner 
allowed for each of the three years a 
total payment of $20,000 for the sal- 
aries of the two men. 

It is somewhat difficult to determine 
a reasonable allowance for salary. In 
the instant case there is now no dis- 
pute as to the earnings for the several 
years involved, the necessary expenses 
other than those two salaries, or «the in- 
vested capital, except as that is affected 
by the salary allowances for the years 
1917 and 1918. 

The commissioner states in paragraph 
3 of his answer that “the net income for 
1917, 1918, and 1919, after deduction of 
the salaries claimed, represents a return 
on the invested capital of 7.97 per cent, 
8.59 per cent, and 10.81 per cent, re- 
spectively.” All circumstances consid- 
ered, we are of the opinion that this is 

; @ fair return on the investment and that 
4 the salaries paid were reasonable. 
We have found as a fact that the aver- 
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Final Liquidation 


Of Bankrupt Fixes 
Time of Stock Loss 


RoYAL PAckING Co., PETITIONER, V. COM- 
MISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, RE- 
SPONDENT, BOARD OF TAx APPEALS, No. 
3962, OcToBER 13, 1926. 


This appeal from the commissioner’s 
determination of a $9,792.85 deficiency 
in income and profits taxes for the fiscal 
year ended January 31, 1919, arises from 
a refusal to allow a deduction of an al- 
leged loss of $15,000, occasioned by the 
failure of a corporation in which the pe- 
titioner was a stockholder. 

D. W. Egan, Esq., appeared for peti- 
tioner; G. E. Adams, Esq,., for the com- 
missioner. 


The full text of the findings and opin- 
ion follows: 

The petitioner is a corporation engaged 
in the packing business at Los Angeles, 
California. Prior to April 1, 1918, it in- 
vested $100,000 in the common stock of 
the Universal Packing Company of 
Fresno, California, a corporation organ- 
ized in 1916. 

The first purchase of its stock was 
made by the petitioner of November 25, 
1916. This was paid for by the com- 
pany’s check of $2,500. ®ther purchases 
of stock were made April 26, June 16 and 
July 24, 1917, respectively, for which the 
total amount of $7,500 was paid. 

In January or February, 1918, peti- 
tioner’s president learned that the Uni- 
versal Packing ‘Company was short of 
funds. He thereupon ararnged to pur- 
chase for his company additional com- 
mon stock of the par value of $5,000 and 
payment therefor was made by the peti- 
tioner on March 29, 1918. 

This last purchase was made for the 
protection of the prior investments of 
the company. All purchases were made 
at par. . 

The Universal Packing Company be- 
gan operations in 1917 and from the be- 
ginning was a failure financially. June 
1, 1918, the Universal Packing Company 
levied an assessment of $14 per share on 
all its capital stock, notice of which was 
duly published on June 2, 10, 17, 24, and 
July 1 and 5, 1918. The petitioner did 
not pay this assessment. 

On November 1, 1918, or immediately 
prior to thatdate, the Universal Packing 
Company closed its doors and ceased to 
function. Petitioner charged off on its 
books $12,000 as of January 31, 1919, 


age useful life of the machinery, furni- 
ture, ete., of the corporation was not in 
excess of 10 years. The taxpayer’s 
prayer that it be allowed a deduction of 
10 per cent for exhaustion, wear and 
tear, and dbsolescence is, therefore, sus- 
tained. 

The commissioner having admitted that 
the petitioner is right in all other mat. 
ters involved in the appeal, judgment is 
directed accordingly. 

Judgment will be entered on 15 days’ 
notice, under Rule 50. 
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Cancellation 
Of Contracts 


Tape in Pocketbook 
Held Adequate Mark 
Of Country of Origin 


Relief is granted to Calhoun Robbins 
& Co, of New York, in a decision just 
handed down by the United States Cus- 
toms Court involving the proper mark- 
ing of certain pocketbooks with country 
of origin. According to the record in 
the case at issue, just inside the pock- 
etbooks pieces of tape were securely fas- 
tened, on which were conspicuously 
printed the words “Made in Germany.” 

In holding this to be in compliance 
with the marking provisions in the tariff 
act, Judge Adamson writes: . 

“In this case the importer protests the 
classification of certain pocketbooks as 
not legally marked and the consequent 
imposition of 10 per cent extra duty 
thereon. In addition to other claims, 
the importer alleges that said merchan- 
dise was marked as required by law. 

“We have examined the sample, and 
just inside the pocketbook a piece of 
tape is securely fastened on which is 
conspicuously printed or stamped in in- 
delible form, the words, ‘Made in Ger- 
many. It is true you have to open 
the pocket book to see that, but pocket 
books are made to open, and it is not 
probable that many people ever purchase 
a pocket book without opening it, and 
the minute it is opened the words be- 
come plainly in view. 

“The fact that the collector required 
the words ‘Made in Germany’ to be 
stamped on the outside package after 
arrival, does not affect the merits of the 
case. The merchandise itself, the arti- 
cle of commerce, was marked in ac- 
cordance with the law, and we so hold. 

“The protest is sustained and the col- 
lector will reliquidate, refunding the 10 
per cent extra duty collected.” 

(Protest 999885-36599-23.) 


Spoilage Deduction 


Is Declared Invalid 


ALTSCHUL, OTTO A., APPEAL, BOARD OF 
Tax APPEALS, No. 5407, OCTOBER 13, 
1926. 

The petitioner prepared roast beef in 
cans for the Army during the war and 
when the Army contracts were canceled 
a large surplus of canned meat was left 
on the petitioner’s hands. He carried 
this at regular prices in his inventory 
but arbitrarily deducted from his 1919 
return $61,432.28, as being the loss due 
to shrinkage, spoilage, and obsolescence. 
The commissioner, in refusing: to allow 
this “haphazard guess” as a deduction, 
was sustained in the appeal. 

S. P. Gurman, Esq., appeared for the 
petitioner, and W.S. Delaney, Esy., and 
W. Frank Gibbs, Esq. for the commis- 
sioner. 

The full text of the opinion, by Mr. 
Sternhagen, follows: 

The petitioner presented two points 
as the grounds of his proceeding. He 
deducted $61,432.23 as an inventory loss 
at the close of the year, and now com- 
plains that the commissioner should not 
have disalldéwed this deduction. 

An unnecessarily long record is made 
up largely of general testimony as to 
the conditions of the business and its 
vicissitudes at the close of the war. 
But this is of little or no help in de- 
termining the precise question before 
the board. 

It appears that the petitioner carried 
his inventory at cost and continued to 
do so throughout the year. Notwith- 
standing this, he guessed that at the 
close of the year the goods on hand were 
worth something less than cost, and al- 
though he made nd reducing entry on his 
books he nevertheless deducted what he 
admits to be an arbitrary amount of 
$61,482.23 on his income-tax return. 

Such a haphazard deduction can have 
no place in the determination of net in- 
come. If and when the merchandise was 
disposed of at less than cost the loss 
would be deductible, but the petitioner’s 
unsupported guess as to a shrinkage in 
value is obviously not deductible. 

The second alleged error was the re- 
fusal of the commissioner to allow a de- 
duction for losses on plant. The evi- 
dence does not support the petitioner's 
allegation. 

Judgment will be entered for the com- 
missioner. 


and $3,000 as of January 31, 1920, and 
claimed deductions therefor in its tax 
returns for the taxable years ending on 
those dates, respectively. 

On July 12, 1924, it made entries on 
its books correcting the charge-off as of 
January 31, 1920, and making it as of 
January 31, 1919. It now claims the 
deduction of $15,000 in the determination 
of its taxes for the fiscal year ended 
January 31, 1919. © 

Opinion. Lansdon: 

The law under which the petitioner 
claims is as follows: 

“Section 234 (a) That im computing 
the net income of a corporation subject 
to the tax imposed by Section 230 there 
shall be allowed as deductions: * * *, 

“(4) Losses sustained during the 
taxable year and not compensated for 
by irisurance or otherwise.’’ (Revenue 
Act of 1918.) 

To prevail in its contention the peti- 
tioner must prove that the loss was sus- 
tained in the taxable year. 

The evidence is clear that the Uni- 
versal Packing Company became insol- 
vent and ceased to function prior to No- 
vember 1, 1918, a date within the tax- 
able year. It is also in evidence that 
the insolvent corporation owned certain 
assets and that the sale of such assets 
and the final liquidation of its business 
were not completed within — the fiscal 
year ended January 31, 1919. 

There is no convincing evidence that 
any loss was sustained in the taxable 
year. 

Judgment will be entered for the com 
gissioner. 
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, fies and repeals the pre-existing rule pro- 
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Antitrust 
Statutes 


ase Is Dismissed | 


For Dissolution of 


Railway Merger 


Jourt Denies Right of Indi- 
vidual to Sue Common 
Carrier for Violation 
of Antitrust Laws. 


YERAL INVESTMENT COMPANY V. THE | 
New York CENTRAL RAILROAD CoM- | 
PANY, District CoURT, NORTHERN DIs- 
TRICT, OnI0, No. Eq. 11801. 


In this case the court held that Section 
6 of the Clayton Act, which gave indi- 
iduals the right to sue for antitrust vio- 
itions except as to common carriers, was 
ot limited to such matters pertaining to 
iterstate commerce as were then subject | 
) regulation, supervision, or other juris- 
iction of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
lission, but applies to all interstate com- 
1erce matters which may come under the 
urisdiction of the Interstate Commerce 
Jommission. ' 

The full text of the opinion by Judge 
). C. Westenhaver is as follows: 

Tha&s cause is now before me on con- 
idexMatién of the motion to dismiss upon 
ts merits, which, on appeal, the United 
states Supreme Court, by opinion filed 
May 24, 1926, held was within this 
‘ourt’s jurisdiction to determine. Oral 
irguments have been permitted and ad- 
litional briefs filed. 


Case Is Dismissed. 

Upon reconsideration of all questions 
involved, I am of opinion that the ques- 
tions presented by the motion were cor- 
rectly apprehended and determined by 
memorandum opinion filed herein October 
24, 1924. The motion to dismiss will 
be sustained upon the merits on \the 
ground and for the reasons stated in the 
said memorandum. 

Prior to the enactment, October 15, 
1914, of Section 16 of the Clayton Act, 
it was settled law that a bill in equity 
to enjoin and dissolve a combination in 
violation of the Sherman anti-trust law 
could be brought only by the United 
States. See cases cited in former 
memorandum. 

The first reversal of this case, 260 
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Prohibition 


Judgments Affirmed 
Against Six Others 


Circuit Court Upholds Legal- 
ity of Indictments in Jack 
Daniels Distillery Case. 


WILLIAM LUCKING ET AL., PLAINTIFFS IN 
Error, Vv. UNITED STATES, CIRCUIT 
Court oF APPEALS, 7TH CIRCUIT, NOS. 
8719, 8720, 3721, 3722, 3726 AND 3748. 


The judgments of conviction for con- 
spiracy to violate the National Prohibi- 
tion Act returned in the District Court, 
Indiana, in the case of Harry Stratton, 
Morris Multin, Harry Levin, Michael 
Whalen, Daniel O.’Neil and Nathan Gold- 
stein were affirmed upon this review, 
while the judgments against William 
Lucking, George R. Landon, John Con- 
nors, Anthony Foley, Robert F. Walker 
and Edward O’Hare were reversed and 


' new trials granted. 


The plaintiffs in error challenged the 
sufficiency of the indictment on the 
ground that no conspiracy was charged 
in the district of Indiana nor venue laid 
therein. 

While the conspiracy was charged as 


| having been formed in Missouri, the 


prosecution contended that the allegation 


_of overt acts done in furtherance of, and 


to effect the object of the conspiracy, suf- 
ficiently charged the carrying of the con- 


| spiracy into Indiana and its existence 


there, and that such allegation of the 
venue in Indiana is sufficient. The Gov- 
ernment’s contention was sustained. 
The full text of the opinion follows: 
Before Alschuler, Evans and Page, 
Cir, JJ. 


Charges of Conspiracy 
Quoted From Indictment 

The indictment returned in the Indiana 
District Court October 31, 1925, charged 
that 39 persons, named as defendants, 


| continuously from May 1, 1923, to March 


1, 1925, “at the City of St. Louis, in the 
State of Missouri, did unlawfully * * * 
conspire * * * together and with 
each other, and with George Remus (and 
five other persons named) and divers 
other persons, whose names are to the 
Grand Jury unknown, to commit divers 
offenses against the United States, to 
wit, to unlawfully * * * violate 
that certain Act of Congress of Octo- 





U..S. 261, meant precisely the same and 
no more than the recent reversal. It 
did not imply an opinion that this action 
could be maintained on the merits in a 
United States court by a private indi- 
vidual, but merely, as the later reversal 
states, that this court had the right in 
such an action to determine on the merits 
nether the plaintiff was entitled to the 
lief sought. 


Clayton Act Deferred. 
Section 16 of the Clayton Act modi- 


hibiting a suit in equity to restrain and 
dissolve such a combination only to a 
limited extent. The proviso exempts 
from the modification of this rule and 
the creation of the new right certain sub- 
ject matter, i. e., as to common carriers 
subject to the provisions of the Act to 
Regulate Commerce. 

Plaintiff’s coynsel misapprehends, it 
seems to me, the force and effect of this 
proviso. It is not an adoption into the 
Clayton Act of the existing statutory 
provisions of the Act to Regulate In- 
terstate Commerce. It is, on the con- 
trary, an exception taking out of the 
new remedy given to private individuals, 
a certain subject matter. 

Sections 7, 11 and 15 of the Clayton 
Act place the acquisition, directly or in- 
directly, of the whole or any part of the 
capital stock of one carrier by a com- 
peting carrier, under the supervision of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
In my opinion, acquisition of stock 
through a consolidation is indirectly, if 
not directly, an acquisition. of stock 
within the meaning of the law’ The con- 
tention that a difference exists between 
a direct purchase and the acquisition 
through consolidation, is too meta- 
physical to furnish the basis for a dis- 
tinetion. 

Nor do I think that the proviso of 

ection 16 was limited in its operation 

to such matters pertaining to interstate 
commerce as were then subject to reg- 
ulation, supervision, or other jurisdiction 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
There is nothing in the language used 
which requires this construction. 








Obvious Purpose of Law. 

To so construe the language would 
be at variance with the obvious purpose 
of the law. It was undoubtedly the Con- 
gressional intent to confer exclusive 
jurisdiction in these matters upon the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and not 
merely a partial jurisdiction limited to 
such matters only as had previously been 
brought within the jurisdiction.of the 
commission. 

If and whenever any subject matter 
pertaining to interstate commerce is 
vested in the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the proviso of Section 16 ap- 
plies to it. It was for this reason that 
I pointed out in my former memoran- 
dum that the provision of the Transpor- 
tation Act of 1920, conferring exclusive 
jurisdiction on the Interstate Commerce 
Commission with respect to consolida- 
tions, was not only within the terms of 
this proviso, but was also a legitimate 
extension of Federal control over inter- 
state commerce which forbade the exer- 
cise by States or individuals of pre- 
existing powers and rights in conflict 
therewith. 

I am still of that opinion. 

D. C. WESTENHAVER, Judge. 

September 23, 1926, 





gallons 


ber 28, 1919, known and designated as 
the National Prohibition Act, and par- 
ticularly to violate section 3 of Title ITI 
of said Act, in that they, the said de- 
fendants * * * did then and there 
unlawfully * * * conspire together 
* * * and with George Remus (and 
the others named) and divers other per- 
sons to the Grand Jury unknown, to 
then and there and thereafter, and in 
the State of Missouri, the State of 
Indiana, the State of Illinois, and the 
State of Ohio, unlawfully, wilfully, 
knowingly and feloniously barter, trans- 
port, deliver, furnish and possess large 
quantities of intoxicating liquor, to wit, 
whisky * * *without obtaining per- 


; mit or permits so to do, and which 


whisky, at the time’ of formation of 
the said conspiracy herein alleged, con- 
sisted of 30,000 gallons, and was con- 
tained in 891 barrels and stored in the 
warehouse known as the Jack Daniel 
Distilling Co. bonded warehouse at No. 
3960 Duncan Ave., in the City of St. 
Louis, State of Missouri.” 

“And the Grand Jury * * * 
further charge and present that at the 
hereinafter stated times in pursuance of, 
and in furtherance of and to effect the 
object of said conspiracy the hereinafter 
named defendants and persons did and 
preformed the following overt acts in 
the State of Indiana: Overt Acts.” 

Here follow seven allegations of acts, 


' in substance; (1) that defendants Luck- 


ing and Landon in Cincinnati, Ohio, de- 
livered $50,000 to one Garver for use in 
part payment of the Jack Daniel whisky, 
and caused same to be transported by 
Garver through Marion County, Indiana, 
to St. Louis, Mo.; (2) that defendant Mar- 
cus transported an electrical pump from 
Cincinnati through Indiana to the Jack 
Daniel Distilling Co. in St. Louis; (3) 
that Harry Boyd transported 110 gallons 
of the Jack Daniel whisky from St. 
Louis, through Marion County, Indiana, 
to Cincinnati; (4) that Harry Boyd on 
another occasion likewise transported 115 
gallons of said whisky into Indiana; (5) 
that defendant Marcus and Doncaster 
transported 200 gallons of said whisky 
from St. Louis through and into Marion 
County, Indiana; (6) that Harry Strat- 
ton and George Klug transported 258 
of whisky from St. Louis, 
through Indiana to Cincinnati; (7) that 
Brink and Lenhart transported 100 gal- 
lons of whisky at St. Louis into Shelby 
County, Indiana. 


Three Pleaded Guilty, 


Twenty-Two Convicted 

Of those indicted, 3 pleaded guilty, 
and of those tried 3 were found not 
guilty, and 22 guilty, of whom 14 of those 
sentenced have prosecuted writ of error. 
Of these, two (Helmich, United States 
Collector of Internal Revenue at St. 
Louis, and Kinney who acted as gauger 
at the distillery), dismissed their writs, 
leaving 12 pending. 

Remus, the main witness for the 
Government in the three or four year 
preceding 1923, had purchased quité 
a number of distilleries and _ dis- 
posed of the whisky purchased, some 
legitimately and some otherwise, and 
was under sentence of imprisonment for 
certain of these operations. The Jack 
Daniel Distilling Co. was a legitimate 
concern at St. Louis, having about 30,- 
000 gallons of tax unpaid whisky in its 
bonded warehouse at the distillery, and 
Remus negotiated for the purchase of 
the plant exclusive of buildings. On 
consummation of the deal Remus 


do ' 
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and his employes and associates went 
into possession, and executed their 
scheme to surreptitiously remove the 
whisky from the bonded warehouse. 
Some of the officials in charge were 
corrupted, and the removal was effected 
through bringing to St. Louis from Cin- 
cinnati, which was Remus’ base of op- 
erations, an electric pump, and by means 
of a hose running into the bonded ware- 
house, pumping the whisky from the 
barrels into containers outside of it, 
whereby practically all the whisky was 
withdrawn, and water substituted in the 
barrels. The whisky withdrawn was tem- 
porarily taken to places in St. Louis, 
wherefrom it was distributed, largely by 
automobiles and trucks, much of it 
through or into Indiana as charged, con- 
siderable of it to Cincinnati where it 
was ultimately distributed, or confis- 
cated. Further relations of the several 
plaintiffs in error are discussed in the 
opinion. 


Opposing Contentions 
Considered by Court 


Alschuler, Cir. J.: The indictment is 
sharply challenged by all plaintiffs in er- 
ror on the ground that no conspiracy is 
charged in the District of Indiana, and 
no venue is laid in Indiana, but only in 
Missouri. That part of the indictment 
which describes the conspiracy charges 
its formation and existence in Missouri, 
and while it is alleged that one of the 
objects of the conspiracy was to trans- 
port the whisky into or through Indiana, 
there is no direct allegation in that part 
of the indictment charging the existence 
of the conspiracy in that district. The 
Government contends -that the allega- 
tions of the overt acts which are charged 
to have been done in furtherance of 
and to effect the object of the conspiracy, 
sufficiently charge the carrying of the 
conspiracy into Indiana and its existence 
there, and that such allegation of the 
venue in Indiana is sufficient under the 
authority of Hyde v. Shine, 199 U. S. 
62; Hyde v. United States, 225 U. S. 
847; Brown v. Elliott, 225 U. S. 392. 


Counsel for plaintiffs in error contend, 
not that a conspiracy formed elsewhere 
is not indictable in a district wherein 
one or more of the conspirators does an 
act in its execution} but that the in- 
dictment in question does not charge 
the conspiracy to have had existence in 
Indiana, in manner as they contend was 
charged in the cases cited. It seems that 
the indictment in the Hyde cases did 
directly charge the bringing of the con- 
spiracy from California, where it was 
formed, to the District of Columbia and 
its existence there, where certain papers 
to effect the conspiracy had been filed, 
and wherein the indictment was found. 
But in Brown v. Elliott, supra, the in- 
dictment is in its essential features too 
nearly like this one to admit of distinc- 
tion. The conspiracy there was alléged 
to have been formed at a place unknown, 
which does not in principle distinguish 
it from the allegation of a place out- 
side of the district where the indictment 
is found. It alleged that one of the ob- 
jects of the conspiracy was. to deposit 
letters in the Omaha post office in execu- 
tion of an alleged scheme to defraud, 
just as here it is alleged that one of the 
purposes of the conspiracy was unlaw- 
fully to transport liquor into or through 
Indiana. There as here, the scheme 
was, in differing language, alleged to 
be continuous, and the allegation of-the 
overt act (the depositing mail in Omaha) 
was held to bring the conspiracy into 
that district, and indeed that the effec- 
tive date from which the statute of 
limitations would run upon the indict- 
ment’ for the conspiracy there was, not 
that of its formation, but of the com- 
mission of the overt act there whereby 
the statutory crime of conspiracy be- 
came complete. 


Form of Indictment 
Explained by Court 


The usual form for indictments under 
Section 5440 is in two divisions, the first 
charging and describing the so-called 
conspiracy, and the other setting forth 
what are generally called “overt acts.” 
The statute does not prescribe any form, 
and indeed does not employ the term 
“overt acts.” The cases cited seeming 
authoritatively to have established there 
is jurisdiction in a district wherein a 
conspirator commits an overt act to ef- 
fect a conspiracy elsewhere formed, it 
would seem to follow that allegation 
anywhere in the indictment of the com- 
mission of overt acts within the dis- 
trict where the indictment is found, 
would be sufficient. Indeed in this sit- 
uation the allegation of the overt acts 
serves two distinct functions, (a) state- 
ment of such acts as required by 
the statute in order to charge the 
offense which the statute denounces, 
and (b) laying the venue in such dis- 
trict, and giving the court thereof 
jurisdiction, agreeably to the applicable 
decisions. But when this is once 
stated in the indictment it is 
there for all purposes, and need not be 
repeated. In Grayson v. United States, 
272 Fed. 533 (6 C. C. A.), it would ap- 
pear from the opinion that the indict- 
ment there considered was quite similar 
in form and principle, and upon review 
of the authorities was held good. 

Concluding as we do that the indict- 
ment is sufficient, the contention of vari- 
ance between the indictment and the 
proof, predicated largely on the assump- 
tion that the proof did not show the 
conspiracy in Indiana, or a conspiracy 
to transport whisky into Indiana, like- 
wise fails. 

Of the other errors assigned, we deem 
worthy of discussion only such as assert 
the absence of any evidence in the rec- 
ord to sustain the verdict and judgments 
against the several plaintiffs in error. 


Judgment Held Binding 
Against Mr. Stratton 

Harry F. Stratton: Remus testified 
that the Jack Daniel whisky which Strat- 
ton transported through Indiana Strat- 
ton purchased outright at St. Louis— 
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850 gallons at $30 per gallon—giving 
his check for $10,500. It is insisted that 
his act of actually buying the liquor with 
intent to transport it, and transporting 
it accordingly, does not establish the 
crime charged, and that though he may 
be guilty of the substantive offense of 
transporting the whisky, he is not shown 
to be guilty under section 5440 Rev. Stat. 
U. S. If this were all of Stratton’s par- 
ticipation, it might be questionable 
whether the evidence showed his partic- 
ipation in the conspiracy. It seems from 
the testimony of several witnesses that, 
apart from this alleged purchase by him, 
he was a sort of factotum for Remus; 
that on some occasions at St. Louis he 
assisted men who were to drive cars for 
transporting liquor in finding the loaded 
cars, and that at Cincinnati, where much 
of the whisky was taken, he was well 
informed of its location, and had partici- 
pation in its removal for disposition by 
others. Remus’s wife, who from the 
evidence appears to have had actual 
knowledge of and participation in the 
conspiracy, was with him on one of the 
automobile trips through Indiana. This 
in our judgment affords such evidence 
of guilt as to make the verdict of the 
jury and judgment thereon binding upon 
us. 

Improper remarks of the district at- 
torney respecting Stratton are urged 
upon us, but we are not at liberty to 
consider them inasmuch as such are not 
disclosed by the bill of exceptions herein, 
but only raised by assignments of error 
and briefs of counsel. 

William Lucking and George R. Lan- 
don: From the government’s evidence 
it appears that they are men of means 
living in Cincinnati, who had been and 
still were interested with Remus in the 
acquirement and disposition of other dis- 
tilling properties, particularly one known 
as Hill & Hill, all of which, so far as the 
evidence discloses, were legitimate and 
conducted in a lawful manner. The Hill 
& Hill deal involved several hundred 
thousand dollars, and settlement be- 
tween them and Remus had not yet been 
made. Remus wanted from them $50,000 
to help close the Jack Daniel deal, which 
involved in all about $130,000. At Cin- 
cinnati he met Lucking, who was about 
to leave for the east, and asked him for 
the amount, saying he was buying a dis- 
tillery at St. Louis, and said if there 
were additional charge for the money 
a bonus would be paid. He later saw 
Garver, a Cincinnati lawyer, who trans- 
acted business for them as well as 
for Remus, and Garver arranged with 
Lucking and Landon for advancing the 
money to Remus. One of them gave him 
a personal check for $20,000 and they 
signed with Garver notes for $30,000, 
all of which was cashed at a Cincinnati 
bank, and the money taken by Garver 
to St. Louis, where the amount, less a 
bank discount on the notes, was paid 
over by Garver to help Remus close the 
Jack Daniel deal. 


Assumption of Criminality 
Held to Be Improper 


It was testified that nothing was com- 
municated to Lucking and Landon about 
the nature of the proposed transaction 
beyond what has been stated; that 
neither of them acquired or had any in- 
terest in the deal beyond compensation 
they might receive for the immediate 
advancement of the money, and the rec- 
ord does not show either of them to have 
been at St. Louis or elsewhere than at 
Cincinnati in relation to the business. 
It was testified that afterwards Remus 
paid Garver the $30,000, to take up the 
notes he had signed. This, in substance, 
is all the record shows bearing on the 
connection of these men with the trans- 
action or on their knowledge, conduct, 
motives and purposes. We cannot pre- 
sume the existence of relatives and con- 
nections not disclosed by the record, and 
surely what there appears supplies no 
evidence of their criminality. 

Morris Multin: As to Multin 
there is abundance of evidence in 
the record to sustain the verdict. Re- 
mus’s testimony showed him in the 
transaction from the beginning—in the 
negotiations for the purchase, supply- 
ing on kis own behalf or for others 
nearly $30,000 of the purchase price, 
arranging for the removal of the whisky 
from the bonded warehouse, and for 
place of temporary storage, and for its 
removal and transportation as was done. 

Harry Levin: Closely associated with 
Multin was Levin. There was evidence 
that his participation was very similar 
to that of Multin. Remus testified that 
both told him that they had arranged 
to have the whisky taken from the ware- 
house and stored on a nearby farm. 
Further details showing his full con- 
nection with the conspiracy need not 
be mentioned. 


Defendant Declared 
Mistaken for Brother 


Michael Whalen: The record shows 
Whalen to have been active in the ac- 
quirement, handling and disposition ,of 
the Jack Daniel whisky. He supplied 
part of the purchase price, participated 
in the negotiations, and was in close as- 
sociation with those who were handling 
the matter. He it was who vouched 
to the police for Meininger, Remus’s 
manager of the distillery, who had 
given an assumed name when the police 
sought to take him on suspicion at 
Whalen’s saloon. It might be said that 
all of these things alone, while strongly 
suspicious, might not prove his guilt. 
Yet when taken in connection with Re- 
mus’s testimony that Whalen conversed 
with him respecting storage places for 
the whisky, and had arranged outlet 
for it near his saloon, it is sufficient 
to establish a guilty participation. The 
judgment against him cannot be dis- 
turbed. 

John Connors: The record discloses 
much evidence tending to show the 
guilt of one Connors, but close ex- 
amination makes it apparent that the 
Connors referred to was not the de- 
fendant, but his brother M. J. Con- 
nors, who died before the finding of 


New Trials Ordered for Six Convicted in Liquor 


the indictment herein. M. J. was one 
of the stockholders of the Walker-White 


Bill Posting Co. of St. Louis, to whose 


storage and for delivery to ae 
were to take it away. M. J. was shown 
to have been in actual charge of the 
place and assisted in handling the whisky 
there. 

Witness Boyd mentioned seeing John 
Connors at the Rex Realty Co.’s office 
wherein the Jack Daniel whisky busi- 
ness was transacted, but he described 
him as the Connors who was killed. 
Remus also in menting conversations 
with Levin and Connors for ntaking 
arrangements with the Walker-White 
Posting Co. explained it was the Con- 
nors who was dead, and he stated that 
so far as he can remember he never 
had any conversation with the defend- 
ant Connors, who during the trial stood 
up in court for Remus’s identification. 
We find nothing in the record which 
inculpates John Connors. 

Daniel O’Neil: While it appears that 
O’Neil was conversant with the deal 
for the whisky and present at some 
of the negotiations therefor, which 
alone might not raise more than a sus- 
picion against him, Remus testified to 
a conversation at Whalen’s saloon in 
St. Louis with Whalen and O’Neil where- 
in they told him of storage places for 
the whisky, and that they had arranged 
an outlet for it near Whalen’s place. 
While evidence of his guilt may not 
be so strong as with some others, we 
cannot hold that there is an absence 
of evidence to warrant his conviction. 

Anthony Foley: All that is shown as 
to Foley is Remus’s statement that ar- 
rangements were made for the Foley 
establishment or farm for storing tem- 
porarily the whisky looted from the 
warehouse; that Multin and Levin told 
him (Remus) they had arranged for the 
Foley farm, and that they made tele- 
phone calls to the Foley Farm request- 
ing that barrels of liquor be brought 
down; that he, Remus, supposed it was 
defendant Foley that was meant, but 
that he had never met him. We search 
vainly for any evidence in the record 
tending to show that defendant Foley 
owned or had any sort of interest in 
the farm referred to as the ‘Foley farm, 
or that he is the person of whom Re- 
mus testified, or that he knew that illicit 
liquor was being brought to the place. 
In this state of the record we must 
conclude that no evidence of his guilt 
appears in the record to sustain the 
judgment against him. 


place considerable part of the Jack 
Daniel whisy was brought for temporary 


Conviction Overruled 


In Case of R. E. Walker 


Robert E. Walker: The evidence con- 
cerning this man is by two witnesses— 
Shannon who testified that in an applica- 
tion by the Rex Realty Co. for renting 
an office, Levin and M. J. Connors, who 
signed the application, gave Walker as 
reference, and that of Prohibition 
Inspector Hansen to the effect 
that about 60 days before’ the 
trial he questioned Walker who re- 
plied that he, Walker, was president 
of the Walker-White Bill Posting Co., 
which was a corporation. This is all 
the record discloses respecting him. It 
does not appear that he was ever in- 
quired of concerning the 
lease, and surely no inference of guilt 
is deducible from the fact that M. J. 
Connors, who was associated with him 
in .the Bill Posting business had given 
his name as reference for reliability on 
a lease. As to his presidency of the 
company there is\.no evidence of the 
extent of his activity with its affairs, 
or that during the time in» question he 
was ever in the room where M. J. Con- 
nors had permitted the whisky to be 
brought. For anything appearing in the 
record to the contrary, he may have been 
in the uttermost parts of the earth dur- 
ing all that time; but wherever he was, 
nothing appears to indicate that he as 
much as ever heard of the Jack Daniel 
whisky or of any transaction concern- 
ing it. We find in the record ho evi- 
dence whereon to base the judgment 
against him. 

Nathan Goldstein: The case against 
this defendant was made mainly, if not 
wholly, by Remus. As against Goldstein 
it was not testified that he engaged in 
the actual carrying out of the conspiracy, 
or that he received any profit therefrom, 
but in order to show one guilty of par- 
ticipation in a conspiracy it is not es- 
sential that it appear that he helped 
effect its object, or that he profited 
thereby. No one testified to any words 
spoken to or by Goldstein directly re- 
ferring to any plan or purpose to do 
unlawful things with reference to the 
whisky in question. Whatever of lawful 
evidence there appears against him is 
in the nature of situations and circum- 
stances pointing toward his guilt. 

It appears he was an old-time practi- 
cal politician and officeholder in St. Louis 
wherein he might be useful to Remus’s 
unlawful undertaking. Remus testified 
that it became necessary in the proposed 
transaction to give a large bond to secure 
the owners of the real estate whereon 
the distillery and warehouse were located 
against loss by reason of Remus’s oper- 
ation or use of the plant, the real estate 
not being included in Remus’s purchase; 
that he was recommended to Goldstein 
as an insurance broker or agent who 
had procured the writing of a similar 
bond by a surety company which he, 
Goldstein, represented in St. Louis; that 
he was introduced to Goldstein as a 
millionaire distillery owner, and stated 
that he had purchased a number of dis- 
tilleries, and wished this bond; that in 
conversation he inquired as to Goldstein’s 
relations with Hellmich who was collec- 
tor of internal revenue at. St. Louis, 
and Goldstein said he had appointed 
Hellmich to that office, and that Hell- 
mich would give him any assistance he 
wanted; that afterwards Goldstein told 
Remus he had better meet a Mr. Kratz, 
and that Goldstein telephoned Kratz who 
| came to the office and met him» Hell- 

mich and Kratz soon became Remus’s 





; Kratz dying before the trial. 
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Court’s Opinion. 


effective instruments for robbing the 
warehouse of the whisky, Kratz acting 
as a sort of go-between as to Remus and 
the collector, and being paid from time 
to time as the whisky was removed 
hy Remus, something over $30,000 for 
distribution among the various conspira- 
tors. 

Hellmich and Kratz were included in 
the indictment here, Hellmich being con- 
victed and sentenced, withdrawing a writ 
of error which he had prosecuted, and 
There 
was evidence of Kratz’s statement to 
Remus that out of the money he received 
he would take care of Goldstein, but 
this was not in Goldstein’s presence and 
was admitted only as against Hellmich; 
likewise a statement by a revenue officer 
that Hellmich told him Goldstein had 
inquired over the phone’ whether it 
would be all right with Hellmich to have 
the distillery robbed, but Goldstein was 
not present at this conversation and it 
was also admitted only as against Hell- 
mich. Whatever influence such testimony 
might nevertheless have had against 
Goldstein, there is no complaint of the 
court’s ruling respecting it. 

The majority of this court ‘are of the 
view that the situation and the circum- 
stances appearing made it fairly a ques- 
tion for the jury to determine whether 
or not the indicated facts afforded suf- 
ficient evidence tending to show that 
Goldstein was the conscious and effective 
agency whereby the important parties 
to this conspiracy were brought into op- 
erative relation. This being so, his own 
innocent explanation of some of the sus- 
picious' circumstances, and denial of 
others, and the evidence of character 
witnesses on his behalf, would make it 
the function of the jury to decide where 
the truth lay as between conflicting evi- 
dence, and in such situation the judg- 
ment against him must stand. 


Finds No Evidence 


‘Against Lawyer 


Edward O’Hare: It appears from the 
record that O’Hare, a lawyer, or at least 
connected with a law office at St. Louis, 
in December, 1928, went to an official 
at St. Louis of the Fidelity & Deposit 
Company, a surety concern, to get them 
to become surety on appeal bonds of 
Marcus and Doncaster who had been con- 
victed at Indianapolis for unlawful 
transportation of some of the Jack Daniel 
whisky. The Company requested a deposit 
of $10,000, as indemnity, and O’Hare 
brought them the money, and the bonds 
were executed. About the same time one 
Rowe, a $t. Louis lawyer, with whose of- 
fice O’Hare seems to have been con- 
nected, brought the same Company $20,- 
000, to indemnify it upon its signature 
of other such bonds, or perhaps original 
bail bonds, which it likewise executed. 
Early in 1924 the Company’s liability on 
the first named bonds having evidently 
terminated, it made a check to “Rowe 
Attorney” & “O’Hare Attorney,” by 
whom the check was indorsed, and banked 
to O’Hares’ account. On one or two occa- 
ions OHare inquired of the Company as 
to the termination of its liability on the 
other bonds, but it was testified that at 
the time of the trial the Company still 
held the $20,000. 

The only other evidence as to O’Hare 
was by Remus saying that once they met 
and talked at the Rex Realty office. If 
that conversation was in relation to Re- 
mus’s law-breaking projects, and advice 
by the lawyer of the safest way they 
might be carried out, including prepara- 
tion in advance for defending those who 
might be arrested in the venture, through 
holding in readiness lawyers to defend 
them, and providing ample funds for ob- 
taining such bonds as might be required, 
proof thereof would certainly stamp the 
lawyer as a criminal conspirator of deep- 
est dye, who should be promptly and*se- 
verely punished and scourged from the 
bar and profession which he thus dis- 
graces. But if, on the other hand, in that 
conversation nothing of an incriminating 
nature was suggested, one’s righteous in- 
dignation over possible situations must 
be curbed. Since the record contains not 
so much as a single word of the conversa- 
tion, neither the jury nor this court has 
the right to assume it was of a criminal 
nature. To be sure the fact of such con- 
versation, coupled with other facts and 
circumstances showing guilt, might sup- 
port the judgment, but it does not find 
support in the only other record fact of 
his bringing the money to indemnify the 
surety company, a circumstance, innocent 
in itself, which, in connection with others 
appearing of record, might afford basis 
for a verdict of guilt. But we are of 
opinion that the bare fact of a conversa- 
tion with Remus at the Rex Realty office, 
plus only the conveying of the money to 
the company, and the subsequent receipt 
by him of the money, and his inquiry as 
to termination of liability on the other 
bonds, fall short of affording a legal basis 
for the verdict and judgment. 


The judgments of the District Court 
against plaintiffs in error Harry F. 
Stratton, Morris Multin, Harry Levin, 
Michael Whalen, Daniel O’Neil and 
Nathan Goldstein are, andgeach of them 
is affirmed. The judgments against 
William Lucking, George R. Landon, John 
Connors, Anthony Foley, Robert E. 
Walker and Edward O’Hare are, and each 
of them is reversed, and as to them and 
each of them the cause is remanded to 
the District Court with direction to grant 
them a new trial. 

September 27, 1926. 
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Creditors’ Committee 
Is Held Permissible 
In Bankruptcy Case 


Informal Proof of Claim Is 
Declared Sufficient Basis 
for Vote on 
Trustee. 


In RE Cass & DALEY SHOE COMPANY, 
BANKRUPT, DISTRICT CouRT, MASSA- 
CHUSETTS, IN BANKRUPTCY, No. 34526. 
In this memorandum of decision Judge 

Morton held that the proof of a claim 

may be informal to allow voting for a 
trustee, and in the absence of specific 

| objections made seasonably, proofs filed 

by creditors’ committees will give such 
creditors a vote. 

The full text of the decision follows: 

This matter was sent back to the 
referee for a further statement of facts 
concerning the election of trustees. His 
additional certificate has now come in. 

The election of a trustee or trustees 
is essentially no more than the expres- 
sion of a choice by a majority in num- 
ber and amount of the creditors in- 
terested in the estate. Mere informality 
in the proof of a claim may well be 
overlooked on such a matter where there 
is no real doubt about the size or 
amount of the elaim, the proof being 
allowed for voting purposes, to be 
amended later. 

Claim Declared Valid. 

Certainly if a mere informality is 
relied on against a claim, the point 
ought to be called to the creditor’s at- 
tention at the time of the election by 
specific objections seasonably made. 
Applying these principles, the claim of 
the Gloucester Safe Deposit & Trust 
Company should have been counted. 

As I intimated when the case was 
here before, creditors’ committees, 
when honestly organized and conducted, 
are not outlaw in bankrucptcy proceed- 
ings. In re Julius Lamkin et al. (No. 
20871, D. Ct. Mass., 25 January, 1925) 
does not so decide and ought not to 
be so extended. 

The creditors’ committee in this case 
proceeded with the utmost openness, 
than which nothing is better evidence 
of good faith. It included some of the 
largest creditors and was unusually rep- 
resentative. In its circular soliciting 
support it expressly stated that the 
claims sent to it would be voted for 
Mr. Hill. The learned referee erred 
in excluding the claims tendered on be- 
half of the committee. Where counsel 
of this court endorse a claim as counsel, 
no power of attorney is required. In 
re Thomas O’ Callaghan, No. 113 D. Ct. 
Mass. May 14, 1901. It follows that 
Mr. Hill was elected trustee. 

The administration of the estate is, 
as all parties agree, proceeding satis- 
factorily in the hands of the trustees 
whom the learned referee appointed. 
This being so, I am loath to supersede 
them at this late stage. 

Mr. Hill has not appealed, so no ques- 
tion of his right to fees is involved. 
Under these circamstances, Mr. Cook 
agrees, very properly I think, that the 
court may leave the present trustees in 
charge. It follows that the petition for 
review should be dismissed; but as it 
was right, I do not think that the costs 
of it should fall upon the petitioners. 

An order may be entered dismissing 
the petition for review and allowing 
the petitioners costs from the estate 
in the sum of $200. 

September 23, 1926. 


Colored Glass Held 
As Lamp Reflector 


Customs Court Rejects Levy 
Collector Made On It As 


An “Illuminator.” 





The United States Customs Court, in 
a ruling just handed down, sustaining 
a protest of Otto F. Umann, holds cer- 
tain colored glass light reflectors to be 
dutiable at 55 per cent ad valorem under 
paragraph 218, tariff act of 1922, rather 
than at 60 per cent as illuminating ar- 
ticles under the same paragraph. Judge 
Sullivan, in his opinion in the importer’s 
favor, states in part as follows: 

“In view of the Solomon case, 13 Ct. 
Cust. Appls. . ., T. D. 41256, affirming 
our decision G. A. 8866, T. D. 40423, 46 
Treas. Dec. 253, wherein certain colored 
faceted pieces of glass principally used 
for automobile and bicycle lamps, the 
light shining through them were heid 
dutiable as glass illuminating articles at 
60 per cent ad valorem under paragraph 
218, it may be the glass reflectors in the 
case at bar are illuminating articles. 

“That quéstion we do not decide as the 
Government in effect has agreed that 
this merchandise is not dutiable as illum- 
inating glassware. We hold it dutiable 
‘at 55 per cent ad valorem under para- 
graph 218. 

“We do not wish this opinion to be 
construed as an acquiescence in the Gov- 
ernment’s conclusion.” 

(Protest 158710-G-8520-26). 


Watch Crystals Found 
Dutiable at 50 Per Cent 


Unfinished watch crystals, imported at 
' New York by the Konishi Kotokudo Co., 
| are held by the United States Customs 
Court, in a decision just handed down, 
| to have been erroneously returned for 
| duty as manufactures of glass, at 55 per 
| cent ad valorem under paragraph 230, 
| Tariff Act of 1922. Judge Sullivan, in 
| finding in favor of the protestants, now 
| 
| 
| 
| 





fixes duty on the crystals in questions at 
but 50 per cent ad valorem under the 
provision in the same paragraph for 


“manufactures of glass * * * not spee 


cially provided for.” 
| (Protest 150741/G-54427-25), 


1 
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Seamen's Schools 
Urged as Adjuncts 
Of Merchant Fleet 


Brig. Gen.-A. C. Dalton Tells 
Steps Held Necessary 
to Maintenance of 


Our Trade. 


Brig. Gen. A. C. Dalton, President 
of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
outlined the policies he believes es- 
sential to the maintenayce of an ef- 
ficient American Merchant Marine, 
in an address before the Exchange 
Club, of New York City. 

In the first section of his address, 
printed ~in the issue of October 15, 
General Dalton declared a strong 
Merchant Marine necessary to the 
continuance of our international in- 
fluence and said Europe had deliv- 
ered a trade challenge in this re- 
gard which the fleet, as at present 
constituted, is unable to meet. He 
declared the first essential in estab- 
lishing an efficient fleet to be definite 
assurance by Congress of adequate 
financial support. Next, he said, de- 
termination should be made of trade 
routes, and the character, type and 
tonnage of vessels needed to care for 
those routes. Third, he said, there 
should be a comprehensive building 
plan, financed by the Government. 
His address concludes as follows: 
A careful survey indicates that not one 


of these trade routes should be aban- 


doned, and that two or three additional | 


routes should be established if we are to 
look forward to creating and maintain- 
ing an American merchant marine on 
all trade routes that are essential to 
America. 

The cost of this pioneer effort is at the 
present time insignificant, the annual ex- 
penditure representing but five-tenths of 
1 per cent of the total annual expendi- 
ture for all other activities and 3 per 


“ent of the total annual expenditure for | 


the Army and the Navy, our major 
agencies for our national defense, al- 
though a Merchant Marine is just as im- 
portant a factor for national defense as 
any Army and a Navy. 

Ninety-four ‘millions 


ing ‘five times the expenditure for the 
maintenance of our 24 essential Merchant 
Marine trade routes. Seventy-five mil- 


lions of dollars was expended for rivers | 


and harbors representing four times the 
amount of expenditure for our Govern- 
ment Merchant Marine. The great trans- 
continental railways of America were 
built through Government bond aid and 


by a direct gift of great tracts of public | 


domain aggregating in value many mil- 
lions of dollars. 
Declares Loss Not Unusual. 

There is not a single department of 
the Federal Government, all of which 
are maintained for the purpose of giving 
a service to our people, and which de- 
mand an annual appropriation of ap- 
proximately three and. one-half billions 
of dollars, that is operated excepting on 
the red tnk side of the ledger. 

There is an insistent and persistent 
attitude of criticism of the United States 
Shipping Board because it operates at a 
loss. Is there any other Department of 
the Federal Government that is not oper- 
ating at a loss? 

I ask any fair-minded man if the 
service rendered by the United States 
Shipping Board at an annual expense 
of approximately $18,000,000 in laying 
the foundation for the future American 
merchant marine by opening up trade 
routes, training our people in ship oper- 
ation, in establishing trade relations and 


trade good-will with foreign countries, | 


and in educating numbers of Americans 


well spent and whether or not it should 
be designated as a “loss” or as the “cost 
for service” to our people. 

There should then be no further 
hesitation on the part of our adminis- 
tration, our Congress, or our people in 
not only approving, but in demanding 
that there be inaugurated by the re- 
sponsible agency created by law for that 
purpose, the United States Shipping 
re a constructive building program, 
that shall produce Merchant Marine ves- 
sels of the suitable type and tonnage, 
that will render the character of serv- 
ice required by our people and that will 
enable them to be operated under pri- 
vate management in the face of the 
competition of the Merchant Marine of 
other nations of the world. 

Sees Trade Challenged. 

There has gone forth a challenge to 
America from the other nations of the 
world that we cannot build, we cannot 
operate and we cannot maintain on an 
economical and efficient basis an Ameri- 
can Flag Merchant Marine.’ 

This challenge to America must be an- 
swered. The most effective answer. te 
the challenge will be the inauguration 
of a comprehensive building program ex- 
tending over a period of years, approved 
by Congress and supported by our people, 
which by the very fact that we have 
pledged to the completion of that pro- 
gram the financial support of the Gov- 
ernment, will serve notice to the other 
nations ‘that the intent of America is to 
create an American Flag Merchant Ma- 
rine, and to continue to maintain. that 
Merchant Marine, no matter what the 
cost, and that this new Merchant Marine 
shall be commensurate in character with 
that commanding place in the world 
trade to which we as a great world power 
are justly entitled. 

Fourth—The financing of a new ship- 
building program is one of the most im- 
portant factors of the merchant marine 
problem. Future generations will gain 
the greater benefit and future genera- 
tions should bear, therefore, the larger 
share of the burden, The National eco- 
nomic policy will not favor any great 

crease in current appropriations. The 





| would be the definite notice that would | 
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Review 


problem of financing could be solved by 
an issue of United States Merchant Ma- 
rine bonds bearing a low rate of in- 
terest, to be sold at public subscription 
and widely distributed throughout the 
United States. ‘ 
Describes Varied Intere®s. 

Each area of our country has a spe- 
cial.tinterest in some particular part 
of the merchant marine program. The 
great Northwest area requires services 
on certain trade routes to retain their 
prosperity and favorable balance of 
trade. The Southwestern area on the 


‘Pacific has another problem of a differ- 


ent character. The great Gulf area 


reaching up Into the Middle West from | 
which it draws a great bulk of its raw | 
materials for export, and practically ail | 
of its finished products, presents an- | 


other special problem. 

The South Atlantic area has a par- 
ticular and peculiar interest only in the 
service being rendered to that section. 
The great Mid-Atlantic ‘and North At- 


lantic areas of our country, in which the | 
greater bulk of our finished products | 


are produced, again have interests that 
are not in common with those of the 
other areas mentioned. The seaports 
in these areas are the outlets or turn- 
stiles through which passes the foreign 


trade involving both exports and imports | 


of the great inland areas. 


These great inland areas are as de- | 


pendent upon a merchant marine serv- 
ice as are the coastal areas in which the 
ports are located. Far removed from 
over-seas and tidewater shipping activi- 
ties it has been difficult to convince the 
people of inland areas of that fact, or 
of the value to them of an American 
Flag Merchant Marine. 
Would Consider Each Area. 

In formulating the building program, 
the particular demands of each of these 
areas must be considered. 
ful financing-ef the plan through a pub- 
lic bond issue will be dependent upon 
the extent to which the special pro- 
gram for each area will be supported 
by the people of that section. It would 
appear that the local interest and local 
pride of'each of these areas could be 
incited by providing the vessels to meet 
their special requirements, to be operated 
by local shipping companies, the vessels 
eventually to be owned in entirety by 
local interests. 

Under this plan the United States 
Government would simply act as the 
banker for the building program, and 
the only expense to the general gov- 
ernment would be during the initial 


| period of construction. The vessels when 
of dollars was 

given by the Federal Government to aid j 
in the building of our public highways, | 
during the present fiscal year, represent- | 


completed could be sold on a long term 
payment plan, with a small initial pay- 
ment made by the purchase of bonds 
in an amount of not less than 10 per 
centeof the cost of the vessels, the bal- 
ance to be paid over a period of 15. years, 
bearing interest at the same rate as the 
bond issue. 

The United States could also assume 
all insurance risks in excess of 50 per 
cent of the actual value of the vessel. 


Tells of Advantages. 


By this arrangement the cost of the | 


original capital investment would be re- 
duced to 50 per cent of the ordinary 
commercial charge on the same capital 
investment and insurance. This method 
of financing would make the people the 


real owners of an American Merchant | 


Marine and give them an immediate 
interest to a degree that it would be 
difficult to obtain in any other manner. 

The most important feature of a build- 
ing program financed by the gbvernment 


be served to the other nations that it 
was the intent of the United States to 
build and maintain an American Mer- 
chant Marine. 

Fifth—Coincident with the initiation 
of a program for the building of an 


American Merchant Marine there should | 


also be inaugurated a plan for estab- 
lishing nautical schools, under the juris- 


diction of the United States Shipping. | 


Board, for the training of the personnel 
to man the new Merchant Marine Fleet. 


These schools should not be confined to | 


training deck and engine officers, but 
should train men to perform all duties 


s ae s | required on a merchant vessel. 
in world trade conditions, is not money | 4 


Says Pay Won’t Decrease. 
Three well-trained American seamen 


than five of the average run of seamen 
as they are available today. 


be drawn from every section of our 
country, not excluding the great interior. 
Intensive courses of training should pro- 
duce seamen apprentices within a few 
months better qualified and with bet- 
ter knowledge of their duties than any 
of the average apprentices trained under 
the present method. 

The young American should be given 


not only an opportunity to receive the | 


proper training for sea-faring life, but 
he must be assured that he will be able 


| to work on board our merchant vessels 
somewhere | 


under conditions that will 
near approach those which are now re- 
quired by Federal, State and Municipal 


shore. There can be no letdown on the 
standards, working conditiohMs, of the 
living conditions of the American work- 
men of today. Shipowners and opera- 
tors may decry the present seamen laws 
but they will never be repealed nor will 


their restrictions be greatly changed to | 


the disadvantage of the seamen. 

® Holds School As Solution. 

We must, therefore, formulate some 
plan to train Americans for the sea, 
and depend upon increased efficiency, as 
they have overcome in every other field 
of mechanical industry, the cheaper wage 
of the less efficient working man of 
other nations. 

In conclusion, I wish to emphasize the 
fact that the establishment of an Ameri- 
can Merchant Marine privately owned 
and operated, or government-owned and 
privately operated, under the American 
Flag is inevitable, if we are to main- 
tain our future prosperity and our in- 
fluence as a4“vorld power. History has 
repeatedly shown that nations have de- 
clined in their power and influence in 
the exact proportion in which their sea 
power has declined. 

The struggle by every nation to main- 
tain its proper place on the high-seas 
is as old as the nations themselves. By 
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Trade Practices 


Review of Foreign Business_Is Said to Indicate 


‘Money Stringency 
Dominates in Spain 


Economic Life In Denmark 
Still Depressed, But 
Slightly Improved. 


The Department of Commerce, in its 
weekly review of foreign business con- 
ditians, has just reported improvement 
in tke French situation. The govern- 
ment, it is said, is speeding tax col- 
lections, and industrial operations are 
proceeding at high speed. Iron and 
| steel production reached a new high 
level and conditions in the textile in- 
dustry are reported better. 

Steady improvement is reported also 
in Canada. Following is the complete 
text of the Department’s summary of 
conditions existing in the world’s mar- 
kets, based on cable and other reports 
received from its representatives 
abroad: 

CANADA—Steady improvement in 
general trade and inceasing prosperity 
in Canada is the direct result of its grow- 
ing productivity along several lines. 
The Prairie Provinces have yielded ex- 


cellent crops; the pulp ahd paper indus- 
try 


output; 
and 


continues to increase its 
mineral. production is advancing; 
manufacturers are more active. 

An important industry is being es- 
tablished in Northern Ontario by Ameri- 
can interests, which will spend $25,000,- 
000 on power development, paper mills 
with a daily capacity of 550 tons of 


| newsprint, and sulphite pulp mills with 


a daily output of 200 tons. The enter- 
prise is expected to be completed and 
ready for operation by October, 1928. 

Canadian National Railways are re- 
ported in Canada to have ordered 3,000 
automobile freight cars for use on their 
lines in the United States and may place 
another order for similar cars for serv- 
ice in Canada. 

The Minister of Labor at Ottawa made 
public on October 3 the report of the 
investigation of the le- 
gality of the Proprietary Articles Trade 
Association. It was found that the price 


| maintenance plan of this organization, 


which is composed of most of the drug 
manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers, 
in the Dominion, was contrary to the 
public interest under the Combines In- 





vestigation Act. 

Cotton mills have issued new price 
lists showing reductions averaging from 
5 to 712 per cent for spring delivery. 
Commercial failures in August numbered 


| 115, with total liabilities of $1,972,000, 


| are worth more in actual ship operation | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


|now reported on duty. 


as compared with 137 and $2,362,000 in 
July. 

GREAT BRITAIN—Trade figures for 
August show that total exports of goods 
were £16,000,000 in value below the Au- 
gust, 1925, figures, while goods imported 
were in excess of the comparable 1925 
valuation by nearly £9,500,000. The 


| government’s proposals for the settle- 


ment of the coal difficulty, involving the 
establishment of a national arbitration 
tribunal, conditional on the immediate 
general resumption of work in the coal 
mines, have been rejected by the dele- 
gates’ conference of the Miners’ Confed- 
eration, all of the miners’ districts ex- 


| cept one voting decisively against ac- 


ceptance. (Miners then working were 
not represented). 

The government’s offer has been with- 
drawn. About 200,000 mine workers are 
This number 
represents about 20 per cent of the nor- 
mal employment in the coal fields. 


French Opposing 
Administrative Reform 

~ France—Increasing opposition is evi- 
dent in France with the program for 
the development of financial resources 
and for administrative reforms which 
include the discharge of large numbers 


| of Government workers. 
The ma- | 


| terial for these training schools should 


The Autonomous Office created for 
the purpose of retiring short-term bonds, 
which have become a menace to the 
Treasury, began to function on October 
1. A consolidation loan of 3,000,- 
000,000 francs for use in this connec- 
tion was opened on October 7. It is 
declared to be very probable that any 
surplus not taken by the public will 
be absorbed by the banks. 


Recently the Bank of France was au- 


thorized to purchase gold, silver and / 


currency at a premium. The results of 
the purchases which began on Septem- 
ber 27 have been disappointing so far. 


Industrial operations maintain a high 


| level and purchases of raw material 


laws in our industrial establishments on | @ré improving despite financial and other 


uncertainties. The wheat crop is re- 
ported as disappointing and other crops 
are also~ unsatisfactory. The August 
production of pig iron reached a new 
high level and steel production also 
was high. There has been a noticeable 
improvement in the textile industries. 

The large number of American cars 
which are being shown at the Paris 
Automobile Salon indicates increased 
interest by American manufacturers in 
the European market. 

Spain—Financial stringency continues 
the exact proportion in which they have 
been defeated in this struggle may be 
measured their influence in the world 
today. America and the American 
people are not of a caliber that will 
evade an issue. 

Draws Conclusions. 

The issue is now before us. It can not 
be met by accepting the challenge of 
other nations, and by creating an Ameri- 
can Merchant Marine under the Ameri- 
can Flag, designed and built by Ameri- 
cans, manned and operated by Ameri- 
cans, that will give us that commanding 
place on the high seas and in the world 





trade to which we, as a great people 
and a great nation, are justly entitled. 


to dominate the Spanish commercial 
situation. Banking activities are low 
and interest rates on the upward curve. 
Company reports for the year 1925 show 
that industries were operating success- 
fully in the period and healthy divi- 
dends have been declared. Price in- 
dexes remain practically the same. 

Railroad construction and improve- 
ments have commenced, American firms 
receiving a share in the orders. Busi- 
ness turnover throughout the country 
is low and the credit situation is ex- 
ercising a hindrance to an immediate 
pickup. 

The situation for the agriculturists is 
somewhat brighter, as crops are good 
and prices high. American products 
have been affected by ‘the lag in Spanish 
imports. 

—Italy—The sharp decline in secur- 
ity prices continues to feature the Ital- 
ian ‘situation. Because of the credit re- 
strictions by the Bank of Italy this has 
failed to stimulate demand and _ the 
bank’s action in refusing to renew loans 
on Government securities has resulted in 
a greatly weakened buying market. 

Business interests are said to be quite 
well prepared to face the difficulties con- 
sequent upon the present policy of de- 
flation. Nevertheless, considerable anx- 
iety is felt notwithstanding the satisfac- 
tory degree of industrial activity which 
has up to the present been maintained 
in spite of tight money and unstable ex- 
change rates. 

The new issue of 1,000,000,000 lire, 
nine-year bonds, floated for the purpose 
of reducing the internal debt and to 
meet other maturities, has not yet had 
time to alter the salient features of the 
security market. 

The European steel trust continues to 
cause apprehension in Italy as indus- 
trialists in that country realize the weak- 
ness of their position. 


Industry In Denmark 
Slightly Improved 

Denmark—Danish economic life con- 
tinues greatly depressed, but there has 
been recently a slight improvement in 
the business situation, expressed in some- 
what higher industrial activity in certain 
lines and a slow reduction in unemploy- 
ment. This is apparently a delayed re- 
sult of the reduction in the cost of liv- 
ing index. 

Another attempt:to bring foreign cap- 
ital to the assistance of Danish busi- 
ness and industry culminated in the 
formation of a Danish trust company 
with a capital of 4,000,000 crowns. This 
organization, which has English and 
American support,’will supply loans to 
Danish commercial establishments. 

Latvia—The Cabinet of Ministers have 
published a law, effective January 1, 
1927, which will limit the interest rate 
of 12 per cent per annum. This measure 
has already had an effect on the local 
money market, as large sums are now of- 
fered at 12 per cent ‘and there appears 
to be an abundance of capital available 
in the private market. 

The crop returns are said to indicate 
that large importations of grain will be 
necessary to satisfy the needs of the 
‘country. Uncertain conditions in Russia 
and the poor yields in Poland have turned 
Latvian importers to the American and 
Canadian markets. 

Lithuania — The Lithuania Finance 
Ministry is planning to reduce its ex- 
penditures in the 1927 budget by 15,000,- 
000 lits, as compared with the budget ex- 
penditures of the current fiscal year. Ow- 
ing to the existing unemployment, the 
appropriation for organized public works 
will be increased to 3,000,000 lits next 
year. Until the end of the current fiscal 
year the g4vernment is said to be plan- 
ning to spend 315,000,000 lits to reim- 
burse the unemployed engaged tempo- 
rarily in public work. 

Turkey—The present outlook for the 
crops is reported to be not so favorable 
as early advices indicated. Despite the 
greater area under cultivation this year, 
cereal crops are expected locally to be 
slightly under the yield for 1925, owing 
to ~unfavorable climatic conditions. 

Tobacco production is expected to show 
a decrease, especially in the Samsoun 
region, but .the cotton crop is keeping 
up to the early optimistic predictions, 
a yield of 45,000 bales in the Smyrna 
Section alone being expected. Brusa 
silk cocoon production only equalled that 
of last year, but the Adalia crop has 
shown a marked increase. Opium pro- 
duction is estimated in Turkey for 1926 
at about 4,300 cases, as compared to 
4,500 last year. It is reported however, 
that the fig and raisin harvests will 
be much more abundant than last year’s. 

The 1926 wool clip is estimated at 25,- 
000 bales and the mohair market is firm 
with rising prices, sales on the Con- 
stantinople Bourse having totaled in the 
first seven months of 1926, 33 per cent 
more than in the whole of 1925. The 
tobacco monopoly law has been modified 
to give the state control over the sale 
of cigars and pipe tobacco. Monopoly 
taxes will now be levied on these com- 
modities and manufacture by the State of 
pipe tobacco is to be organized. 


Political Situation 
Calmer In Greece 


Greece—The general situation remains 
calm, and an increasing number of politi- 
cal parties have agreed to take part 
in the elections, which have been post- 
poned from October 24, to November 
7. Drachma exchange remains sensitive 
to political changes, but it is now higher 
than at any time since the change of 
government and no wide fluctuations 
are expected because of the government’s 
policy of no inflation and the prospective 
movement of the currant and tobacco 
crops. 

Another favorable feature of the situa- 
tion is the-steady increase in the re- 
ceipts of the tobaceo monopoly. Con- 
siderable business is being done with 
the United States and Europe in the 
old currant crop, because ef the d,,_ 


Shipping 


Seamen’s Schools 


Improvement in France Despite Uneertain Finances 


a 6 


Prices of Securities 


Drop Sharply in Italy 


Business Said to Be Ready to 
Face Difficulties of De- 
flation Policy. 


in prices, and the new crop is better 
in all grades than that of last year. 

Syria—-A possible new source of 
water supply for the city of Aleppo has 
been located in old canals recently dis- 
covered about 30 or 40 miles west of the 
city, through which good cleay water 
from artesian sources has been found to 
;be running. The supply of water is be- 
lieved to be sufficient for the surround- 
ing region, with a surplus for the city 
of Aleppo, and a commission has been 
appointed to investigate the matter. 

It is reported in Syria that a French 
company has been authorized by the 
High Commission to prospect for. oil in 
Syria. 

Freight rates on the Beirut—Damas- 
cus—Aleppo railroad have been reduced 
by 20 per cent, presumably in an effort 
to counteract the trade depression of 
the last months. The total currency in 
circulation in the country in September 
of this year amounted to 12,125,000 
Syrian pounds, as compared to 9,500,000 
pounds in September, 1925. 

Japan—Japan’s foreign 


trade for 


September showed a decline in exports ; 


and an increase in imports, a complete 
reversal of the usual trend for this 
season of the year. Imports totaled 
173,400,000 yen, against 177,500,000 yen 
for August while exports amounted to 
163,500,000 yen and 158,900,000 yen in 
September and August respectively. 
(The average value of the yen was 
$0.4780 for August and $0.4840 for Sep- 
tember.) 
exports for September was reduced to 
9,900,000 yen against 18,600,000 yen the 
previous month. 

This comparatively unfavorable show- 
ing is attributed to unsatisfactory ex- 
ports of raw silk at lower prices, un- 
settled .conditions in China and con- 
tinued high exchange which hindered ex- 
ports and encouraged imports. 

The principal features of the Sep- 
tember import trade were gains in iron 
and steel products, machinery, woolen 
textiles, sugar, oil-cake and wheat and 
declines in raw cotton, rice, lumber, 
and woolen yarns. 


Military Operations 
Continue In China 


China—The Chinese Government has 
assumed liquidation of the branches of 
the Russo-Asiatic Bank which are lo- 
cated in China. Military operations 
continue around Hankow. Rice prices 
in Shanghai have reached a new high 
level, with resulting hardship on the 
laboring element. An aerial mill serv- 
ice between Shanghai and Osaka, Japan, 
has been inaugurated. 


Railway transportation in North 
China is somewhat improved, although 
the movement of cargo still is seriously 
impeded. All waterways are being 
utilized to the fullest possible extent. 
The diversion of foreign cargo from 
the Pekin-Mukden line owing to the ad- 
vance in rates last spring and the poor 
train service has caused the military au- 
thorities controlling the line to recom- 
mend reduction of rates to former level 
in order to restore the income of the 
line. Service on the Peking-Suiyuon 
line is still suspended owing to the re- 
moval of rolling stock to other lines. 


Philippine Islands—Philippine _ busi- 
ness was generally quiet during the 
week ended October 9. The outlook is 
less optimistic than recently as the re- 
sult of continued weakness in copra 
and abaca, leading export markets. 
Copra trade continues to decline at 
slightly lower prices. Stocks are still 
large, although arrivals during the week 
in question were somewhat lower. 

Netherlands East Indies—General pro- 
duce trade of Netherlands India is some- 
what depressed. The rubber market, 
however, is active, with prices advanc- 
ing. Rubber exports from Java and 
Madura for August totaled 4,418 long 
tons and from the Outer Possessions, 
except Sumatra East Coast, for which a 
figure is not available, 10,349 tons. Ap- 
proximately 4,000 tons were shipped to 
the United States. 

India—All trades in India are reported 
to be extremely dull at this time, owing 
to the approach of the Hindu holidays, 
and little real business activity is ex- 
pected locally until the ceremonies are 
over. Cessation of this period is usually 
marked by a distinct revival of trade 
which opens the winter business season. 

Australia—Prices at wool sales in 
Sydney remain firm, and the wheat situ- 
ation is unchanged. The local price of 
flour at Sydney has been raised to £15 
10s per ton. The New South Wales Cabi- 
net has decided against a wheat pool this 
year, but a compulsory pool may be es- 
tablished next season. 

Figures just released in Australia re- 
veal imports from the United States dur- 
ing the year ended June 30, 1926,.aggre- 
gate £37,059,000 and constitute a new 
record, being almost one-quarter of the 
Commonwealth’s total imports from 
overseas during the period. In the pre- 
ceding fiscal year imports of goods from 
the United States valued at*£33,352,000, 
amounted to a little better than 22 per 
cent of the total. 

South Africa—The busines outlook in 
South Africa is more hopeful owing to 
favorable weather conditions and the ap- 
proaching wool season. Farming pros- 
pects have been improved by rains, but 
drought still continue in some areas. 

September was considered . generally 
quiet from the trade standpoint. Local 
industries, however, have been mainly 


active; especially so in the production 


In consequence the excess of. 
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Foreign 


of leather, shoes and furniture, and in 
the engineering and building trades. 

The native labor supply is increasing 
in the gold mines. The September gold 
production amounted to 839,939 ounces, 
which was nearly 4,000 ounces below the 
August figure. The output of diamonds 
was large owing to the increased alluvial 
production. 

Banking statistics show a decided up-* 
ward trend. Deposits, loans, bills dis- 
counted, and clearings are about 15 
per cent above last year’s levels. Large 
quantities of sugar are being shipped 
abroad. Continental and British buy- 
ers are purchasing heavily of the new 
wool clip and .competition is keen. 
Prices are higher. French demand is 
especially strong for super’ wools. 
American demand is light. 

Brazil—Trade of Brazil for the first 
semester of 1926 shows a _ favorable - 
balance of 71,398 contos compared with 
the unfavorable balance of 54,235 
contos for the same period of 1925. 
(The present value of the conto is about 
$150 per 324). Exports amounted to 
1,425,850 contos, repréSenting an in- 
crease over last year’s figures of about 
2 per centvin gold values, and imports 
amounted to 1,354,452 contos, a de- 
crease in gold values of about 6 per 
cent. 

Exchange weakened greatly following 
the statement of the president elect, Dr. 
Washington Luis, favoring, the policy 
of stabilization rather than valoriza- 
tion. Government railways are curtail- 
ing services due to low coal stocks. 
During the week Santos fours touched 
a new low level, but recovered. 


Argentina—The import trade of Ar- 
gentina has improved slightly but ex- 
port markets are generally quiet. 
There is some activity in the wool mar- 
ket as a result of receipts from the 
new clip. The corn and hide markets 
are also active. Trading in cattle and 
wheat is slow. 


Peru—The fmancial situation in Peru 
has become increasingly acute during 
the week ended October 9. Banks are 
tightening still further on credits. Ex- 
change was quoted at $3.55 for the Peru- 
vian pound on October 9 as compared 
with $3.82 on September 25, and it is 
expected in Peru to decline still further. 
There are few dollar or sterling bills 
available. Many bargain sales are being 
held by merchants in an effort to re- 
duce stocks and a number of small fail- 
ures are reported. The prevailing low 
level of cotton prices is proving ruinous 
Oo most growers. 

The Government sent a bill to Con- 
gress on October 8 designed to give the 
executive extraordinary powers to in- 
crease import duties on luxuries and 
on goods similar to those produced 
locally, for a period of one year in order 
to protect domestic manufactures. This 
bill passed the Chamber of Deputies 
without delay and WaSeimmediately sent 
to the Senate; it is stated in Peru that 
the real purpose of the measure is to 
aid in stabilizing exchange by reducing 
importations. 

Porto Rico—Aided by a more optimis- 
tic agricultural outlook created by con- 
tinued favorable weather and_ stable 
pr.ces for crops, the seasonal business 
improvement in Porto Rico is gradually 
gaining momentum. The fact that sugar 
prices have risen to a-point above those 
prevailing at this time last year is also 
an encouraging factor. 

Total shipments from Porto Rico to 
the United States for the quarter end- 
ing September 30, 1926, were about 
$20,000,000, a decrease of only $40,000 
from the total for the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1925. Shipments received from 
the United States during July and Au- 
gust were about $12,500,000, represent- 
ing a gain of more than $1,000,000 com- 
pared with the same months of 1925. 
During the recent quarter grapefruit 
shipments were 205,000 boxes, valued 
at $624,000 as compared with 170,000 
boxes worth $554,000 exported during 
the same quarter of 1925. 

Reports still indicate an early start 
for the large sugar centrals and a pro- 
duction at least equal to that of the 
recent campaign. Reports of increased 
Cuban coffee production are causing the 
coffee planters some concern. Opera- 
tions of the only active manganese mine 
ceased on September 1. 

Trinidad—Business conditions in Trin- 
idad continue depressed. The sugar 
cane is reported to be suffering severely 
from the ravages of froghoppers, while 
the cacao crop will be late: and very low 
on account of the drought prevailing 
during the early months of the year. A 
severe storm has just visited Port of 
Spain causing considerable flood damage 
to warehouse goods. 

Colombia—Navigation on the Mag- 
dalena river has slightly improved but 
many river steamers are remaining in 
port fearing their inability to navigate 
the bad places in the river. 

Normally the month of October 
the beginning of a rainy season that 
lasts until the early part of January, 
and it. is believed that rain water from 
the mountain ranges of the interior is 
now finding its way into the Magdalena. 
However, as the river is extremely shal- 
low in many places, river pilots prefer 
to await higher water before navigating 
their boats over the many sand bars that 
are continually forming and shifting 
with the advent of any sudden rise of 
water. 


—_—_— ———___© comparisons with 1925 figures: Sag 
September— 


1926 
Dollars 
450,000,000 
345,000,000 


105,000,000 


Exports .... 
Imports... 


Excess of exports 


Gold and Silver. 
September— 


1926 
Dollars 
23,080,553 
15,932,988 


7,147,555 


Gold. 
BESMOrtes 20's 6 2 ccc nsccvecees 
Imports. . 


Excess of exports 
Excess of imports 
Silver. 
Exports .....-cccccsseeess 1,287,638 
Imports... - 7,203,633 


Excess of exports... 84,000 
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Trade | 


Dealer in Sponges 
And Chamois Fou} 
Advertising Fak} 


We 


G. H. Koppel Ordere:j) 
Cease Representing Bu 4 
ness as Leather Tanr 7 

and Sponge Fisher. 


The Federal Trade Commissir 
nounced, October 15, the issuance 
of an order directing G. H. Koppel, »] 
business as the Cuban-American S; @ 
Company, of New Orleans, La., to @ 
continue advertising and representa ‘ 
in connection with the sale to the t 
of chamois leather and sponges wl]! 
the commission says, it found to be f } 
and_ misleading. 

The respondent,is also directed “| 
port in writing to the commission » 
30 days after service upon them : 
order the manner and form in 
they have complied with the order. 

The announcement, in full text 
lows: 

G. H. Koppel, doing business as # 
Cuban-American Sponge Company, 
Orleans, La., is ordered by the Fe | 
Trade Commission to discontinue 
and misleading advertising and « 
sentations in connection with the 
to the trade of chamois leather 
sponges. 

The Commission found that the | 
spondent uses on his business statior © 
and literature such _ statements 
“Chamois Tanners,” “Chamois Manui 
turers,” “Chamois Tanneries; Gret 
La.,” “Sponge Fishers,” “Operators 
the Famous Spanish Main and Treasur 
Trove Sponge Fishing Fleets, 17 Th 
Prado, Havana, Cuba,” and “Spong 
Ports; Batabano, Cuba, Tarpon Springs 
Fla.,” and represents to the trade, throug] 
his salesmen, that he is a manufacture 
and producer of chamois leather an¢ 
sponges. 

According to the findings these state 
ments and representations are false’ i 
that respondent has no connection what 
ever, financially or otherwise, with any 
chamois tannery nor any vessel engagec 
in sponge fishing, and such statement: 
mislead and deceive the purchasing pub- 
lic into the belief that by dealing witt 
respondent advantages can be had.jir 
quality and price which could not be ob- 
tained from dealers who purchase the 
chamois leather and sponges which they 
sell. 

Respondent is directed to cease and 

esist— i 

From representing to the trade or +to) 
customers, or to prospective customers, 
that his business is that of a manufac- 
turer or tanner of chamois leather or 
fisher or producer of sponges, when such 
is not the fact; 

From representing to the trade or, to 
customers, or to prospective customers, 
that his business is that of “chamois 
tanners,” “chamois manufacturer” 
“sponge fishers,” or “operators of spore 
fishing fleets,” when such is not the fact; 

From representing to the trade or to 
customers, or to prospective customers, 
that he has place of business in Cuba, 
in Florida, or other places, when such 
is not the fact; 

From otherwise misrepresenting the 
nature and kind of business which he 
conducts, and the place or places where 
such business is conducted. 

It is further ordered, that the re- 
spondent, Cuban-American Sponge Com- 
pany, shall within 30 days after the serv-, 
ice upon them of a copy of this order, 
file with the commission a report. in 
writing setting forth in detail the man- 
ner and form in which they have com- 
piled with the order to cease and desist 
hereinbefore set forth. 
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Trade Record Is Set 


By October Balance 


[Continued From Page 1.] 

dise as rubber and coffee. Beginning 
with May, favorable balances have been, 
recorded,,but they have been compara- 
tively small. The commodity analysis of# 
the trade balance will be announced by 
the Department of Commerce later this 
month. 

The balance was unfavorable to the 
amount of $20,000,000 in January, $36,- 
000,000 in February, $68,000,000 ix 
March, and $10,000,000 in April. It be- 
came favorable to the amount of $36,- 
000,000 in May, $2,000,000 in June, $30,- 
000,000 in July, and $50,000,000 in 
August. 

The preliminary report of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce also discloses an ex- 
port surplus of $7,147,555 in gold during 
September and a $34,000 export surplus 
in silver during the same month. 

Balances Shown By Tables. 


The following tables present the Sep-_ 


tember and nine-month trade balances in 
merchandise and gold and silver, with. 


9 months ending Sept. 
1926 1925 
Dollars Dollars" 
3,410,834,472 3,503,171,171 


1925, 
Dollars 
420,368,140 
349,953,680 
70,414,460 87,209,954 423,726,921 
9 months ending Sept.— 
1926 1925 
Dollars Dollars 
99,628,266 204,272,802 
170,851,495 59,860,404 


1925 
Dollars 
6,784,201 
4,128,052 


2,656,149 
71,223,229 


74,636,646 
49,197,576 


7,487,317 
4,504,024 


72,568,744 
56,127,768 
16,440,976 


2,983,293 25,439,070 


3,323,624,518 3,079,444,250° 


seca 


144,412,308" 
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Railroads 


Rates on I mported Plate Glass Excessive 


‘a: Cost of Government 


|. Of Chicago Totaled 


~ $120,289,622 In 1925 


eer 
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hos iExpenses Were $40.16 Per 
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‘*, Capita, Increase Over Fig- 
ure for®.924; Receipts, 
$205,024,118. 


’ The Department of Commerce has just 
announced through the Bureau of the 
Census the financial statistics of Chicago 
for the fiscal year ending December 31, 
1925. 

Chicago’s expenditures for govern- 
mental operation amounted to $120,289,- 
622, or $40.16 per capita. Total revenue 
receipts in the year, the summary dis- 
closes, amounted to $205,024,118, or 
$68.45 per capita. The full text of the 
summary follows: 
ec The Department of Commerce an- 


‘2 nounces a summary of the financial sta- 


a 


‘ 
io 
\ 


tistics of the city corporation of Chicago, - 


Ill., for the fiscal year ending December 

$1, 1925. . 

see Basis for Calculation. 

. It should be noted that in order to put 
the city of Chicago on a basis compar- 
able with those cities in which the county 
organization has been merged with that 
of the city, and in which the schools, 
parks, and sanitary districts are a part 
of.the city corporation, the figures here 
fiyen include 91.5 per cent of the trans- 
actions of the county of Cook for the 
ficeal year closing Nov. 30, 1925; the 
total transactions of the Board of Edu- 
cation of Chicago for the fiscal year 
closing June 30, 1925; the total trans- 
aetions of the independent park districts 
for the fiscal years closing Feb. 28, Mar. 
31, Apr. 30, May 12, May 31, June 30, 
July 31 and Dec. 31, 1925; and 92.8 per 
cent. of the transactions of the inde- 
pendent sanitary district for the fiscal 
year closing Dec. 31, 1925. 

The percentage for the county and for 
the sanitary district was based in each 
ease on the ratio of the assessed valua- 
tion of the city to that of the entire 
independent district. 

Expenditures: The payments for 
maintenance and operation of the general 
departments of Chicago, Ill., for the fis- 
cal year ending December 31, 1925, 
amounted to $120,289,622, or $40.16 per 
capita. In 1924 the comparative per 
capita for maintenance and operatjon of 
géneral departments was $38.56, and for 
917,'$22.26. Payments for the operation 
of: public service enterprises (water 
works, electric light and power system, 
markets, wharves, and piers) amounted 

“ to $6,670,358; interest on debt; $11,199,- 

006; ‘and outlays’for permanent improve- 

ments, including those for public service 

enterprises, $85,565,138. 

The largest amounts in the payments 
for outlays were those for sewers, 
schools, and highways. The total pay- 
ments, therefore, for expenses of general 
departments and public service enter- 
prises, interest, and outlays, including 
the county schools, parks and sanitary 
districts, were $223,724,124. 

The total payments included for the 
county amounted to $16,022,466. Of 
this amount $12,254,837 represents the 
éxpenses for maintenance; $675,862, in- 
terest on debt, and $3,091,767, outlays. 

The total payments for the schools 
amounted to $53,141,906. Of this 
amount $41,956,020 represents the ex- 
penses for maintenance; $1,027,249, in- 
terest on debt; and $10,158,637, out- 
lays. The total payments for the parks 
amounted to $20,234,231, of which $7,- 
632,420 was for maintenance; $1,248,- 
731 interest on debt; and $11,353,080, 
outlays. < 

The total payments included for the 
sanitary district amounted to $20,511,- 
749, of which $4,940,322 was for main- 
tenance of the district; $994,519 pay- 
ments for the operation of electric light 
plant; $1,763,135, interest on debt, and 
$12,813,733, outlays. The totals include 
all payments for the year, whether made 
from current revenues or from the pro- 
ceeds of bond issues. 

\Revenues: The total revenue receipts 
of Chicago for 1925, including the 
county, schools, parks and sanitary dis- 
trict, were $205,024,118, or $68.45 per 
capita. This was $66,865,132 more 
than’ the total payments of the year, 
exclusive of the payments for per- 
manent improvements, but $18,700,006 
less than the total payments including 
those for permanent improvements. 
These payments in excess of revenue 
receipts were not from the proceeds of 
debt obligations. 

The revenue receipts included for the 
county amounted to $15,374,773, the rev- 
enue receipts for the school district were 
$55,616,006, and those for the park dis- 
tricts, $13,146,061; and those included 
for’ ‘the sanitary district amounted to 
$8,019,688. 

“Property taxes represented 63.9 per 
cént of the total revenue for 1925, 66.9 
per cent for 1924, and 56.5 per cent for 
1917; The increase in the amount of 
property taxes collected was 124.5 per 
eént from 1917 to 1924, and 11.3 per 
cent from 1924 to 1925. The per capita 
property taxes were $48.71 in 1925, 
$89.98 in 1924, and $20.39 in 1917. 

Earnings of public service enterprises 
operated by the city represented 5.3 per 
cent of the total revenue for 1925, 6.0 
percent for .1924, and 8.9 per cent 
for_1917. 


Hativond Authorized -to Issue 


$881,000 Mortgage Bonds 


Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has’ just approved a report 
and order authorizing the Portland & 
Rumford Falls Railway to issue $881,000 
of its 5 per cent first mortgage sinking 
fund gold bonds, to be sold at not less 
than, 99.56.° The Portland & Rumford 
Falls Railroad and the Maine Central 
Railroad were also authorized to assume 
obligation as guarantor and obligor and 
guarantor, respectively, of the bonds. 
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Government 


From New York to Points in North Carolina 


Interstate Commerce Commision Fixes Tariff at 84 Cents 
Per 100 Pounds to Winston-Salem and High Point. 


Freight rates on imported plate glass, 
in carloads, from New York harbor points 
to High ‘Point and Winston-Salem, N. C., 
were found unreasonable in a decision re- 
cently made public by the Interstate Com- 
mission. 

The report by Division 8, dated Sep- 
tember 22, held that for the future a rate 
of 84 cents per 100 pounds will be reason- 
able, whereas the rates charged were $1 
to Winston-Salem and $1.08 to High 
Point. The complainant asked a rate of 
79.5 cents. 

The full text of the report, No. 16866, 
is as follows: 

Exceptions were filed by defendants to 
the report proposed by the examiner and 
complainant replied. Complainant is 
Frank Wineskie, an individual manufac- 
turing mirrors at High Point and Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C., under the trade name 
of Southern Mirror Company. 

He alleges by complaint filed March 
14, 1925, as amended, that the rates 
charged on 29 carloads of plate glass 
shipped between March,, 1923, and June, 
1924, from Jersey City, N. J., and Brook- 
lyn and New York, N. Y., 14 to Winston- 
Salem and 15 to High Point, were, and 
that the present rates on this traffic are, 
unreasonable. 

We are asked to prescribe just and 
reasonable rates for the futue and to 
award reparation. Rates will be stated 
in amounts per 100 pounds. 

The shipments consisted of imported 
plate glass, not bent, under 120 united 
inches, packed in boxes, weighing from 
2,000 to 2,500 pounds per box. They 
were either loaded in cars at certain 
piers or stations in New Yok harbor and 
moved by car float to the rail terminals 
of defendants on the New Jersey side 
of the harbor, or moved in lighters from 
the piers to the rail terminals and there 
loaded. into cars. 

Five moved thence over the Pennsyl- 
vania to Hagerstown, Md., and the Nor- 
folk & Western to High Point, and the 
others over either the Pennsylvania, Bal- 
timore & Ohio, or Central Railroad of 
New Jersey, Reading and Baltimore & 
Ohio to Potomac Yard, Va., and the 
Southern beyond. The short-line dis- 
tances from points in New York harbor, 
including 10 miles for the harbor trans- 
fer, are shown as 535 miles to High 
Point and 549 miles to Winston-Salem. 

The shipments averaged approxi- 
mately 42,000 pounds per car. Charges 
were collected at the applicable third- 
class rates, governed by the southern 
classification, of $1 to Winston-Salem and 
$10.8 to High Point, minimum 30,000 
pounds. These rates, which were pre- 
scribed in Corporation Commission of 
N. C. v. Director General, 57 I. C. C. 523, 
62 I. C. C. 64; and 64 I. C. C. 264, apply 
to zones or groups. 

Winston-Salem is in the exteme south- 
western portion of zone 1, and High 
Point on the near edge of zone 2. Com- 
plainant seeks a rate of 79.5 cents. 

Complainant compares the rates as- 
sailed with the commodity rates on plate 
glass from a number of other points to 
Winston-Salem and High Point, of which 
the following to High Point are illustra- 
tive: 


odity 


To High Point from 


third-class 


Present 

rate 
aPresent 

comm 


Cc 


@ 
a 
a 


n 


@ 


Norfolk, Va 
Charleston, S. C.... 
Savannah, Ga 
Brunswich, Ga 
Jacksonville, Fla.... 
Fairmont, W. Va... 
Clarksburg, W. Va.. 
Ford City, Pa...4<.:. 
James City, Pa.... 
Cincinnati, Ohio.... 
Evansville, Ind 

St. Louis, Mo 123.0 100.0¢ 
Crystal City, Mo....1012 123.0 100.0¢ 

*Carload minimum 24,000 pounds. 

+Carload minimum 30,000 pounds. 

{Carload minimum 40,000 pounds. 

The commodity rates from Norfolk, 
Charleston, Savannah, Brunswick and 
Jacksonville are import rates. Fairmont, 
Clarksburg, Ford City and James City 
are plate-glass producing points in the 
Pittsburgh district, and: the commodity 
rates shown from those points reflect the 
general increases of June 25, 1918, and 
August 26, 1920, and the reduction of 
July 1, 1922, in a rate on plate glass 
from the Pittsburgh district to High 
Point found reasonable in Standard Mir- 
ror Co. y. P. R. R. Co., 27 I. C. C. 200. 

In complying with the decision in that 
ease the carriers there defendant pub- 
lished the same rate on plate glass from 
the Pittsburgh district to Winston-Salem 
and tertain other points in North Caro- 
lina. The third-class rate charged on 
plate glass shipped prior to the estab- 
lishment of that rate from the Pitts- 
burgh district to Winston-Salem was 
found unreasonable to the extent that it 
exceeded the latter rate and reparation 
to that basis was awarded in Guilford 
eet Mfg. Co. v, S. Ry. Co., 53 I. C. C. 

9, 

The rates from the Pittsburgh district 
to High Point and Winston-Salem apply 
by way of Potomac Yard, througl’ which 
most of complainant’s-ships moved; but 
these rates do not include a terminal 
service comparable to the service of 
loading and handling in New York har- 
bor which defendants perform under the 
assailed rates. 

Plate glass is produced at Crystal 
City, but, so far as appears, not at Cin- 


343 
oD 
ou 


80.5 
890 
89.0 
115.0 
115.0 
115.0 
110.0 
87.5 


495 
594 
595 
658 
730 
583 


79.5* 
79.5* 
72.0t 
99.0 83.5t 


' cinnati, Evansville or St. Louis, and the 


rates from the latter points are used 
only as factors of combination rates on 
shipments coming from beyond those 
points. 

Plate glass under 120 united inches 
is rated fourth-class in the official and 
western classifications, or one class 
lower than that provided by the south- 
ern classification, The fourth-class rates 
from the points of origin are 81 cents 
to Winston-Salem and 88 centa to High 


Point. 

Window glass, in carloads, is rated 
fifth-class in all three classifications, 
minimum 40,000 pounds, The value of 
certain grades of so-called double win- 
down glass is shown to be greater than 
that of the plate glass here considered. 
The rates assailed are about 58 per cent 
higher than. the fifth-class rates. 

In Guilford Lumber Mfg. Co. v. S. Ry. 
Co., supra, we quoted from Memphis 
Freight Bureau v. St. L. & S. F. R. R. 
Co., 21 I. C. C. 118, as follows: 

“Assuming, as we must, that the fifth- 
class rates afford defendants fair re- 
muneration for the carriage of window 
glass * * * there is no such dif- 
ference in the transportation conditions 
as would warrant a rate 50 per cent 
higher on plate glass.” 

In the case last cited, the third-class 
rate on plate glass, not exceeding 100 
united inches, from points in Missouri to 
Memphis, Tenn., was found unreason- 
able to the extent that it exceeded the 
fourth-class rate contemporaneously in 
effect from and to the same points, and 
it was shown that the third-class rate 
was approximately 50 per cent higher 
than the corresponding fifth-class rate 
applied on window glass. 

The plate glass in these shipments was 
worth about $1 per square foot, or 25 
cents per pound, and, based upon the 
average weight of the shipments, $10,- 
500 per car. 

The record is conflicting as to the 
value of plate glass at the time of hear- 
ing. The best evidence avajjable is that 
the price of domestic plate glass of the 
same grade as that here considered 
averaged from 65 to 70 cents per square 
foot, or from 16 to 17.5 cents per pound, 
at point of origin, and that the price of 
imported glass was from 5 to 10 per cent 
higher. 

The record indicates that damage 
claims on these shipments were greater 
than those on plate glass traffic gen- 
erally, the claims on two shipments ag- 
gregating about $1,058, as compared 
with $780, the total amount of claims 
for damage on all plate glass traffic 
handled by the Southern during the first 
half of 1924. 

Plate glass is not produced at New 
York, Brooklyn or Jersey City, and com- 
plainant has not purchased any im- 
ported plate glass since 1923. The do- 
mestice production of plate glass is said 
to be insufficient to supply the demand 
therefor, and complainant stated that 
it may become necessary for him to make 
further shipments of the imported prod- 
uct_in the future. 

Defendants urge that in view of the 
value of this commodity, the risk in- 
curred in its transportation, and the lack 
of sustained movement thereof, the class 
rates charged were proper, and that 
those rates were and are reasonable, 
having been fixed by us. They under- 
took to show that the rates assailed are 
substantially in line with rates on plate 
glass to other points in southern ter- 
ritory, and that the rate of 79.5 cents 
from Pittsburgh district to High Point 
and Winston-Salem does not represent 
the normal level of rates on this traffic 
to southern territory, by exhibiting the 
rates on plate glass from Toledo and 
Rossford, Ohio; Kokomo, Ind.; Ottawa, 
Ill.; and Crystal City to representative 
destinations in southern territory which 
range from 93 to 151 cents for dis- 
tances of 418 to 766 miles. 

These rates, except from Crystal City, 
are combinations on the Ohio River, 
composed of the fourth-class rates to 
the river and third-class or commodity 
rates beyond. The rates from Crystal 
City are generally on the St. Louis basis. 

Defendants’ witness had no knowledge 
of any movement of plate glass on these 
rates, other than that plate glass is pro- 
duced at the above-named points and 
received in carloads at certain of the 
destinations referred to. Defendants 
further support their contention that the 
rate to these destinations from the 
Pittsburgh district is less than the gen- 
eral level of rates on plate glass to 
southern territory by instancing sub- 
stantially higher rates on this commod- 
ity for similar distances to various des- 
tinations in that territory from Pitts- 
burgh, Glassmere, Washington and Jean- 
ette, Pa., and Steubenville, Ohio. 

The record indicates that plate glass 
is not produced at Washington, Jeanette 
or Steubenville or within the corporate 
limits of Pittsburgh. Defendants’ wit- 
ness had no knowledge of any movement 
of plate glass from Glassmere to the 
destinations included in their compari- 
sons. 

Defendants also contend that the rate 
from the Pittsburgh district is less thana 
maximum reasonable rate, in that it does 
not include the increases authorized by 
the Five and Fifteen Per Cent Cases in 
official classification territory. They show 
that the rate from that district to High 
Point prescribed in Standard Mirror Co. 
v. P. R. R. Co., supra, was 29 cents in ex- 
cess of the rate on plate glass then in ef- 
fect from the Pittsburgh district to the 
Virginia cities, and that if that difference 
was subjected to the general percentage 
changes authorized since that time in 
southern territory the present difference 
would be 41 cents, which, if added to the 
present rate of 48 cents from the Pitts- 
burgh district to the Virginia cities, 
would result in a through rate of 89 
cents, or 9.5 cents in excess of the present 
rate. 

Defendants also submitted compari- 
sons to show that the freight charges 
per car under the rates assailed consti- 
tute a smaller proportion of the value 
of plate glass per car than do the per- 
car charges under rates from certain 
points in trunk-line territory to these 
destinations on newsprint paper, cement, 
salt, steel plates, lubricating oil, bicar- 
bonate of soda and condensed milk of the 
respective values per car of these com- 
modities. Value is an essential factor 
in determining the reasonableness of a 
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DAILY STATEMENT 
Receipts and Expenditures 
of the 


U. S. Treasury 


At Close of Business, Oct. 13. 
(Made public Oct. 14). 
Customs receipts $536,737.02 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscel. internal reve. 
Miscellaneous receipts .. 


278,528.98 
1,299,236.13 
489,104.69 
2,603,606.82 
357,332,439.98 


Total ordinary receipts 
Balance previous day .. 


secceeseees $309,936,046.80 
Expenditures. 
General expenditures ... 
Interest on public debt 
Refunds of receipts .... 
Panama Canal 
Operations in special ac- 
counts 
Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund 
Civil service retirement 
fund 
Investment of trust funds 


$4,997,709.38 
240,414.81 
76,600.82 
461.97 


64,063.58 
22,787.00 


34,918.19 
302,279.17 
Total ordinary expen- 
ditures 
Other public debt 
penditures 
Balance today 


5,739,234.92 


226,198.40 
353,970,613.48 


Total ....ceeee-- $359,936,046.80 


| Rate Complaints 


| _Filed With I.C.C. 


Six rate complaints were made public 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion on October 15, as follows: 

No. 18764. C. Swanston & Son, of 
Swanston, Cal., v. Western Pacific Rail- 
road et al. Alleges that rates on cattle 
and sheep, carloads, to Swanston from 
Nevada and Oregon, as compared to the 
rates to San Francisco, are unreasonable 
and unduly prejudicial. Commission is 


requested to remove such prejudice and 
award reparation. 

No. 18765. Washington Dehydrated 
Food Co., of Yakima, Wash., v. Northern 
Pacific Railway. Complainant alleges 
that rates and minimum weights on dried 
fruit from Yakima and Wenatchee are 
prejudicial as compared to rates and 
minimum weights in effect from the 
dried fruit districts of Virginia, New 
York, Michigan and Arkansas to points 
in groups J to D inclusive as shown in 
transcontinental tariff No. 2-T. I. C. C. 
No. 1160. 

No. 18766. Birmingham Traffic Asso- 
ciation, of Birmingham, Ala., v. Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad. Complainant 
seeks on behalf of the Underwood-Wal- 
ker Company and the Kirkpatrick Sand 
& Cement Company the establishment 
of reasonable and _ non-discriminatory 
rates on sand and gravel to Atlanta, Ga. 

No. 18767. Florman Manufacturing 
Co., of Pueblo, Colo., v. Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railway. Requests rep- 
aration of $31.13 on shipment of linseed 
oil from Minneapolis to Pueblo. 

No. 18768. Calkins Augsbury and 
Mikan, of Durand, Mich., v. Michigan 
Central Railroad. Requests reparation of 
$215.40 on seven cars of sheep from 
Chicago to Wolverine, Mich. 

No. 18769. Dolcito Quarry Co., of 
Dolcito, Ala., v. Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad et al. Alleges that rates on 
ground limestone from Dolcito to points 
on the lines of the Illinois Central sys- 
tem are unjust, unreasonable and prefer- 
ential of other producers located at vari- 
ous points in southern territory. 


Summary of I. C. C. 
Rate Decisions 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public on October 15 decisions in 
rate cases by Division 3, Commissioners 
Hall, Campbell and Cox, which are sum- 
marized as follows: 

Investigation and Suspension Docket 
No. 2744—Carload Minimum Weight on 
Common Brick in Central Freight Asso- 
ciation Territory: Decided October 8, 
1926. Proposed increased minimum car- 
load weight on common brick originat- 
ing on the Pennsylvania and moving from 
and to points in central territory found 
not justified. Suspended schedules or- 
dered canceled and proceeding discon- 
tinued. 

No. 15415—Armour Fertilizer Works 
Western Pacific Railroad Company et al: 
Decided October 2, 1926. Rates charged 
on muriate of potash, in carloads, from 
Salduro, Utah, to Chicago Heights, Ill., 
found inapplicable. Applicable rates 
found not unreasonable. Refund of over- 
charges directed and complaint dis- 
missed. 

No. 16922 Seaboard ‘Live Stock 
Traffic Bureau, et al Akron, Canton & 
Youngstown Railway Company et al: 
Decided October 2, 1926. Mimimumi car- 
load weight from East Clinton, IIL, to 
Jersey City, N. J., on sheep and lambs 
originating at South Omaha, Nebr., 
found to have been unreasonable. Repa- 
ration awarded. 


rate, but is only one of the elements 
that must be considered. 

We find that the rates assailed were, 
are and for the future will be unreason- 
able to the extent that they exceeded, 
exceed or may exceed 84 cents, minimum 
30,000 pounds; that complainant made 
the shipments as described and paid and 
bore the charges thereon at the rates 
herein found unreasonable; that he has 
been damaged thereby in the amount of 
the difference between the charges paid 
and the charges which would have ac- 
crued at the rate herein found reason- 
able; and that he is entitled to repara- 
tion, with interest. 

Complainant should comply with rule 
V of the Rules of Practice. 

An appropriate order will be entered. 
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Gain of $80,312,000 In Discounted Bills 
Is Reported By Federal Reserve Banks 


Upward Trend for Week Ending October 6 Swelled Sys- 
tem’s Holdings to Total of $703,901,000. 


The Federal Reserve Board has just 
announced that holdings of discounted 


bills by the Fed@ral Reserve Banks in- | 


creased $80,312,000 in the week end- 
ing October 18, as compared with the 
decrease of $93,041,000 reported for 
the week ended October 6. The up- 
ward trend during the week swelled the 
system’s holdings of discounted bills to 
a total of $703,901,000. This figure 


was $60,353,000 more than the dis- 
counted bill holdings of these banks a 
year ago. 

The ratio or total reserves to deposit 
and Federal reserve note liabilities com- 
bined was 73.1 per cent, which was 
almost 2 per cent higher than the ratio 
of 71.7 per cent a year ago. 

The board’s statement of resources 
and liabilities of the 12 Federal Reserve 
Banks combined, in thousands of dol- 


~lars, follows in full: 
(In thousands of dollars.) 


Resources: 
Gold with Federal reserve agents 


Gold redemption fund with U. S. Treasury 


Gold held exclusively against F. R. notes 


Gold settlement fund with F. R. Board 
Gold and gold certificates held by banks 


Total gold reserves 
Reserves other than gold 


OURO ET Os Facet sthebieres widest eweawes 2,945,227 


Non-reserve cash 

Bills discounted: 
Sec. by U.S. Government obligations 
Other bills discounted 


« Total bills discounted 
Bills bought in open market 
U. S. Government securities: 


ROE 5. 6 00 G 6 066,58 CEST ORES EEE VECEORSS 


Treasury notes 
Certificates of indebtedness 


Total U. S. Government securities 


Reese PRCUTICINR 5 oo 0s chagdeUew se et enwesannes 


Foreign loans on gold 


Total bills and securities 
Due from foreign banks 
Uncollected items 


a oS) Sacer tee art eee re eee 


All other resources 


Total resources 
Liabilities: 
F. R. notes in actual circulation 


| Deposits: 


Member bank—reserve account 
Government 

Foreign bank 

Other deposits 


Total deposits 
Deferred availability items 
Capital paid in 
All other liabilities 


Total liabilities 


10-14-25 
1,372,943 
57,112 


10-13-26 10-6-26 
1,383,196 
57,044 62,930 
1,430,055 
733,661 
602,348 


1,446,126 
745,429 
621,789 


1,386,187 
817,152 
615,583 


2,766,064 
103,723 


2,813,344 
128,674 


2,818,922 
126,305 








2,942,018 
50,441 


2,269,787 

48,045 
339,205 288,717 
334,872 


308,213 
335,335 


643,548 
287,014 


623,589 

291,312 273,262 
53,537 
135,379 
117,419 


55,638 
261,122 
119,473 


53,803 
135,516 


336,233 
2,420 
6,400 


306,335 





1,307,081 
718 
747,408 
60,014 


1,206,886 
717 
731,422 
60,012 
13,409 


1,275,615 
639 
920,079 
61,535 
18,583 





5,121,421 5,004,905 5,194,283 


1,756,299 1,730,973 1,715,532 


2,217,091 2,211,909 
23,557 
6,586 
17,795 
2,259,847 
649,483 
123,855 
220,310 
20,437 


2,229,825 
32,643 
7,091 
18,622 


2,288,181 
840,828 
116,487 
217,837 

15,418 

5,194,283 


5,121,421 5,004,905 


Ratio of total reserves to deposit and F. R. note 


liabilities combined 


73.76 


71.7% 


Contingent liability on bills purchased for foreign 


correspondents 


45,385 36,876 


Objection Is Made to Language Ive Brief Filed 
By Counsel of Two Railroads In I. C. C. Case 


Valuation Bureau Attorneys Move to Strike Reply From 
Record, Holding Its W ording “Offensive.” 


Attorneys for the Bureau of Valuation 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
have just filed with the commission a 
mostion to strike from its record the 397- 


page reply brief filed in connection with 
the valuation proceedings involving the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway and the 
Lorain & West Virginia Railway, by 
Squire, Sanders, & Dempsey, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, on the ground that the brief 
contains “improper and offensive lan- 
guage.” This language, according to the 
motion, is “used to characterize the wit- 
nesses and attorneys who have repre- 
sented the commission and participated 
in the hearing and in the preparation of 
the bureau’s brief in these proceedings, 
and to destroy the effectiveness of the 
work of the witnesses and attorneys of 
the Bureau of Valuation in the present 
investigation.” 
Quotations Are Copied. 

In support of the motion the bureau 
attorneys have selected and copied quo- 
tations from the brief to which they ob- 
ject, which include characterizations of 


Schedules to Raise Rates 
Suspended by I. C. C. Order 


By an order just entered in Investiga- 
tion and Suspension Docket No. 2775, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission sus- 
pended from October 15, 1926, until Feb- 
ruary 12, 1927, the operation of sched- 
ules as published in the following tariffs: 
J. E. Johnson, Agent, Supplement No. 
B to I. G.G. Ne. 1625; 1.9, ‘©. Nos. 
1871 and 1872; Wm. J. Sedgman, Agent, 
Supplement No. 5 to I. C. C. No. 181; 
I. C. C. Nos. 183 and 184, 

The suspended schedules propose to 
increase the rates on various commodi- 
ties from the Atlantic Seaboard terri- 
tory to destinations in Arkansas, Louis- 
iana and Oklahoma, generally via rail- 
ocean-and-rail routes or ocean and rail 
routes, operating via Atlantic ports or 
Gulf ports. e 


Owner Asks Permission 
To Abandon Railway Line 


Abandonment of the line of the Okla- 
homa & Arkansas Railway is sought in 
an application filed by M, E. Gaskill, of 
Tulsa, Okla., the owner, and made pub- 
lic on October 15 by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The line is 20.02 
miles in length, extending from a junc- 
tion with the Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf 
Railway near Salina, Mayes county, 


Okla., east to a point in Delaware county, | 


Okla. The line was built in 1923 and 
1924. The application sets forth that 
neither present nor prospective traffic 
is sufficient to pay operating expenses. 





remarks and charges of the bureau’s 
counsel, at the hearing and in their brief, 
by such words as “unethical,” “abusive,” 
“insulting,” “scurrilous,” and “untrue.” 

The motion is signed by Charles A. 
Russell and H. H. Wilkinson, as at- 
torneys for the bureau, and also by 
Charles W. Needham, solicitor, and 
Oliver E. Sweet, assistant solicitor; 
while the railroad brief is signed by 
Squire, Sanders & Dempsey and W. R. 
Van Campen, attorneys for protestants, 
and Atlee Pomerene, Robert F. Denison, 
Andrew P. Martin and Paul L. Holden, 
of counsel. 

Claims Language Unjustified. 

The bureau attorneys state that they 
“are prepared to show, if the commission 
pleases, at a time and place to be de- 
termined by the commission, that the ob- 
jectionable language in the reply brief 
is wholly unjustified and uncalled for, 
and that the statements in the brief of 
the bureau to which exception is taken 
in the reply brief are supported in all 
instances by the transcript of testimony 
and exhibits in the case.” 


Schedules Are Suspended 
Restricting Cotton Routes 


By an order entered October 14 in In- 
vestigation and Suspension Docket No. 
2774, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion suspended from October 15, 1926, 


| until February 12, 1927, the operation of 


certain schedules as published in Sup- 
plement No. 2 to Agent J. H. Glenn’s 
tarifi, I. C. C. No. A-546. 

The suspended schedules propose to 
restrict the routing of cotton originating 


; at stations on the Louisville & Nashville 


R. R., in Alabama and Tennessee, North 
Birmingham, Ala., to destinations in 
Georgia, so as not to apply through junc- 
tion points south of Birmingham, in- 
eluding Montgomery, Ala., which results 
in elimination of through rates and the 
application of higher combination rates 
on shipments routed via Montgomery 
for transit service at that point. 


Seaboard Air Line Railway 
Asks to Lease Florida Road 


The Seaboard Air Line Railway, in 
an application to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission just madg public 
asks authority to acquire control by 
lease of the Naples, Seaboard & 
Gulf Railway, which is now under con- 
struction and nearing completioy, be- 
tween Naples and the south bank of the 
Estero River, in Florida, 19 miles away. 
The Naples Company was organized in 
the interest of the Seaboard. 


| 
to the Secretary of the Treas- 


Committee Called 
To Plan House Bill | 
On Alien Property 


Mr. Green Calls Members of 
Ways and Means to Meet 
in Capital on No- 
vember 15. 


Representative William R. Green 
(Rep.), of Iowa, chairman of the House 
Committee on Ways and Means, has is- 
sued a call convening the committee in 
Washington, beginning November 15, to 
prepare a bill dealing with the return 
of alien property and the payment of the 
American claims against Germany. 

Chairman Green announced orally that 
it was the committee’s intention to have 
the proposed legislation in shape for 
presentation at the opening of Congress 
in December. The full text of the let- 
ter, notifying members of the meeting, 
follows: 

Dear Sir: Notice is hereby given that 
the Committee on Ways and Means will 
meet on November 15, 1926, in their 
hearing room, 321 House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C., to hear witnesses and 
take testimony in the matter of legisla- 
tion relating to the return of Alien Prop- 
erty and the payments of the awards of 
the Mixed Claims Commission, on which 
subject several bills are now pending. 

Daily Hearings Planned. 

The hearings will begin promptly at 
2 o’clock p. m., Monday, November 15th, 
when officials of the Treasury Depart- 
ment will be heard. Thereafter, hearings 
will be held daily at 10 o’clock a. m. and 
2 o’clock p. m., unless otherwise ordered 
by the committee. The committee hopes 


to conclude these hearings not later than 
Saturday, November 20, 1926. 

It is probable that the greater por- 
tion of the first two days will be occu- 
pied by Government witnesses. 

Those desiring to testify should apply 
to the clerk of the committee not later 
than November 15, in order to be as- 
signed time on the calendar. The fol- 
lowing information should accompany 
the application: Name; permanent ad- 
dress; temporary address in Washing- 
ton; person, firm, corporation, or asso- 
ciation represented; and the amount of 
time desired. 

Briefs may be submitted in lieu of, or 
to augment, oral testimony, but if such 
papers are printed on both sides, two 
copies. must be filed with the clerk for 
printing in the record. 


| Foreign Exchange | 


[By Telegraph.] 
New York, October 15.—The Fed- 


eral Reserve Bank of New York today 


ury the following: 
October 15, 1926. 

Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
The Honorable, 

The Secretary of the Treasury. 

Sir: 

In pursuance of the provisions of Sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, deal- 
ing with the conversién of foreign cur- 
rency for the purpose of the assessment 
and collection of duties upon merchan- 
dise imported into the United States, we 
have ascertained and hereby certify to 
you that the buying rates in the New 
York market at noon today for cable 
transfers payable in the foreign curren- 
cies are as shown below. 

Respectfully, 

Manager, Foreign Department. 


Country 


Transfers in : F- 


Noon buying 
Rate for cable 
Value in U. 


Europe: 
Austria (schilling) - 
Belgium (franc) 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound sterling) .... 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Holland (guilder) . 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Roumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Asia: 
China (Chefoo tael) 
| China (Hankow tael) 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Tientsin tael) 
China (Hongkong dollar) 
China (Mexican dollar) - 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dol.) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 
Japan (yen) 
| Singapore (S. S.) (dollar).... 
North America: 
Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso) 
| Newfoundland (dollar) 
South America: 
Argentina (peso) (gold)...... 
Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) ....-+2eeeees Pe, 
, Uruguay (peso) ....- 
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' Insurance Held Applicable to Boiler 
_. Which Burst Under Pressure Test 


District Court Finds No Purpose to Produce 
Result and Declares Accident Fortuitous 


and Hence Covered by Policy. 


ANDREW W. MELLON, DIRECTOR GENERAL 
OF RAILROADS, v. FEDERAL INSURANCE 
Company, District CouRT, SOUTHERN 
District, N. Y., No. A83-126. 

There must be a fortuitous event to 
@ive rise to liability even under an “all 
risk” marine insurance policy, it was 
held in this suit. 

Burlingham, Veeder, Masten & 
Fearey, proctors for libellant; VanVech- 
ten, Veeder and A. H. Neely, advotates. 
Bigham, Englar & Jones, proctors for 
respondent; D. Roger Englar, advocate. 

The full text of the opinion rendered 
by Judge Augustus N. Hand follows: 

This suit is to recover upon two In- 
surance eo hen covering from Jan- 
uary 1, 1918, to December 31, 1918, and 
the other from January 1, 1919, to De- 
cember 31, 1919) for injuries to two 
boilers on the Steamship El Mundo. 

The port boiler burst when subjected 
to the annual hydrostatic test required 
by law. Shortly thereafter the star- 
board boiler, though it passed the test 
satisfactorily, developed leaks and, upon 
further examination, was found to have 
cracks in the shell and to be in @ seri- 
ous condition. The cost of repairing the 
port boiler was $69,305.38, and the star- 
board boiler $72,210.37. 

The insurance policies contained the 
following provisions: 

“Touching the adventurers and perils 
which we, the said assurers, are con- 
tented to bear and take upon us, they 
are of the seas, men of war, fire, ene- 
mies, pirates, rovers, thieves, jettisons, 
letters of mart and counter-mart, sur- 
prisals, takings at sea, arrests, re- 
straints and detainments of all kings, 
princes and peoples, of what nation, 
condition or quality so ever, barratry of 
the master and mariners, explosions, 
riots, or other causes of whatsoever na- 
ture arising either on shore or other- 
wise, causing loss of or injury to the 
property hereby insured, and of all 
other perils, losses, and misfortunes that 
have or shall come to the hurt, detri- 
ment, or damage of the said ship, etc., 
or any part thereof. * * * 

“This insurance also specially to cover 
(subject to the $2,500* D-A warranty) 
loss of, or damage to hull or machinery, 
through the negligence of master, char- 
terers, mariners, engineers, or pilots, or 
through explosions, bursting of boilers, 
breakage of shafts, or through any lat- 
ent defect in the machinery or hull, pro- 
vided such loss ‘or damage has not re- 
sulted from want of due diligence by 
the owners of the ship, or any of them, 
or by the manager, masters, mates, en- 
gineers, pilots, or crew not to be con- 
sidered as part owners within the mean- 
ing of this clause should they hold 
shares in the steamer.” 


Boilers Subjected 


To Hydrostatic Test 

The three boilers of the El Mundo 
were subjected to a hydrostatic test on 
August 1, 1918, which was conducted 
by Government inspectors in accordance 
with the rules and regulations. 
boilers were allowed a pressure when in 
service of 200 pounds, the hydrostatic 
pressure sought to be applied in mak- 
ing the test was 300 pounds, and their 
theoretical strength was sufficient to re- 
Sist a pressure of 1,000 pounds. 


During the test, and after the pres- | 


sure had gradually been brought up to 

275 pounds, the port boiler burst with 

a loud noise. No injury was done to the 
_ center boiler which was next to it. 


300 pounds and was apparently 
injured. All three boilers were con- 
nected so that the pressure of the test 
Was applied to each. 

While the examination and test of the 
starboard boiler disclosed no defects, it 
was impossible to discern small cracks, 
had such existed, by an inspection of the 
exterior, for some parts of the inner sur- 


they would be too small. 


test made at this time. 


operate with two boilers after the port 


boiler burst and she proceeded on her | 


regular trips from New York to Galves- 
ton and return and continued them for 
about eight months. During that period 
some small leaks developed in the sg. ar- 
board boiler which were from time io 
time repaired. But in March, 1919, a 
leak appeared in one of the circumferen- 
tial butt straps and water was seen com- 
ing from the outside of this butt strap. 
(Minutes, pp. 38-39). Hebble testified 
(at p. 90 of the Minutes): 

“We had to lay the ship up to repair 
the port boiler; and if my, memory serves 
me right, when she came in, that trip, 
when we discovered the leak in the butt 
strap, we concluded to lay her up imme- 
diately.” 

It is interesting to note that no record 
proof is available showing in detail the 


pressure to which the boilers were sub- | 


jected while the vessel was making her 
trips during the eight months when only 
two boilers were in use, nor were any 
data furnished to show the length of time 
taken in firing. Such information might 
throw important light on the cause of the 
leaks in the starboard boiler, and the 
origin of her fractures. 


It is a notorious fact that there was ¢c | 


shortage of vessels during the great war. 
In such circumstances there was a great 
temptation to relax prudence in aid of 
expedition and to overcome the loss of 
e@~* boiler by working the remaining two 








The | 


| starboard boiler.” 

On August 3, 1918, the starboard boiler | 
Was given the usual interior examination | 
by the inspectors and was also success- | 
fully subjected to a hydrostatic test of | 
un- | 
| starboard boiler. One would suppose that 





no 
face of the boiler were hidden by tubes | 
and fine hair cracks might not be discov- | 
ered by such an examination because | 
It remains a | 
significant fact, however, that no defects | 
were discovered after the usual careful | 

or 
The El Mundo received a permit to | 


} convinced 





harder than usual. This could only be 
done by increasing the steam pressure on 
the long trips from New York to Galves- 
ton. 

The boilers were regularly inspected 
by an internal examination every three 
weeks after August 1, 1918, as they were 
before, but nothing is shown to have de- 
veloped during the eight months of her 
subsequent operation except small leaks 
and cracks about rivet -holes until the 
leak appeared around the outside of the 
butt strap in March, 1919, just before the 
vessel ceased her trips and was laid up 
for boiler repairs. When she was taken 
to dry dock, the lagging and sheet iron 
covering which enveloped the starboard 
boiler were removed. It was then that 
the following condition was described: 

“The inboard sheet of the foreward 
course of shell through the rivet holes 
where it joins the heads was fractured. 
The after head through the rivet holes 
had one diagonal fracture extending 
from the edge of the plate for a dis- 
tance of 33 inches. Four shell butt 
straps were cracked. The lower course 
of the forward head was cracked prac- 
tically all around through the rivet holes. 
The forward tube sheet was cracked 
through the rivet holes where it joined 
the lower course. Both plates in the 
center course of the shell plate cracked 
cracked through the rivet holes. Four 
butt straps for the center course of shell 
plate cracked. Two of the shell plates 
were cracked through the rivet holes at 
the forward end where they joined the 
center course of plating.” (Minutes, 
pp. 39-40). 

The cracks in both the port and star- 
board boilers had straight, even edges 
without reduction of area or elongation 
in the metal. Libellant’s chief witness 
Hebble said that this showed that there 
must have been defects or flaws in the 
metal of both boilers. Both Hebble, the 
superintending engineer of the libellant, 
and Gray, the chief engineer of the El 
Mundo, as well as libellant’s witness 
Frank S. Martin, expressed the belief 
that the test on August 1, 1918, result- 
ing the bursting of the port boiler, 
caused the cracks in the starboard boiler, 
which were further opened by the subse- 
quent pressure on the boiler when in 
operation. “ 

Their theory was that the sudden re- 
lease of tne pressure due to the burst- 
ing of the port boiler strained the star- 
hoard boiler in the weak places where 
the flaws cxisied and opened fixeares. 


Three Witnesses 
Deny Contention @ 

Three witnesses were called for the 
respondent in answer to this contention. 
They said that the bursting of the port 
boiler could have had no connection, or, 
at least, no substantial connection with 
the damaged condition of the starboard 
boiler. Mr. Jordon said: “I cannot con- 
ceive that it would have anything to do 
with it.” (Minutes p. 95). Mr. Mac- 
Naught said: “I can see no connection 
between the damage caused to the star- 
board boiler by the fracturing of the 
port boiler.” . (Minutes, p. 98). Mr. 


| Haight testified that it was “not a mate- 


rial factor in my opinion,” though he 
added: 

“If the starboard boiler were bad for 
some causes, nearly at the breaking 
point, when the port boiler failed, I 
would say that the failure of the port 
boiler might have some effect on the 
(Minutes, p. 100). 

Now it seems strange, if the bursting 
of the port boiler was the cause of all 
the trouble, that the vessel should have 


been able to run for eight months with: 


only some trivial repairs to leaks in the 


if the bursting of the port boiler had 
fractured the starboard boiler, a large 
leak would have started immediately 
sufficient to make its way through the 
lagging. 
Certainly prior to March, 1919, 
such leak developed and no in- 
terior cracks were discovered in spite 
of an immediate examination. Moreover, 
a strain sufficient to crack the starboard 
boiler ought to have affected the center 
boiler more readily than the starboard 
boiler,. for the center boiler was eight 
ten feet nearer to the port boiler 
than the starboard boiler was. But the 
center boiler remained intact and the 
men in the enging-room of the star- 
board boiler were uninjured by any con- 
cussion which occurred. 

Moreover, the unanimous testimony 
that none of the fractured edges in 
either boiler showed any pitting or cor- 
rosin, makes it difficult to believe that 
cracks, if caused in the starboard boiler 
by the bursting of the port boiler on 
August, 1918, would have had an un- 
corroded appearance nine months after- 
wards, when the. starboard boiler was 
stripped and the cracks were first seen. 
I think. the evidence insufficient to show 
that the damage to the starboard boiler 
was “through * * * bursting’ of the 
port boiler so as to come within the 
terms of the policy if that instrument 
be taken to impose liability only for 
damage to other machinery “through 
bursting of boilers.”’ 

The testimony of Hebble was to the 


| effect that both boilers gave way be- 


cause of latent defects, but I am not 
of the “correctness of this 
theory. Here we have boilers that have 
operated successfully for eight years. 
No defect in the metal has actually been 
found. The only testimony in any way 
suggesting a visible defect is the un- 
corroborated statément of Hebble that: 
“The fibre of the fracture * * * seemed 
short.” (Minutes pp. 29-80). 

The examination, so far as it disclosed 
anything, showed that the metal of the 


/ 
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boiler was of the right composition and 
homogeneity. There may have been 
some portions slightly less able to with- 
stand strain than others, but to regard 
a lack of complete homogeneity in ten- 
sile strength as the equivalent of @ latent 
defect in metal at the point of fracture 
is, I think, too theoretical a view- 


Pronounced Defect 
Is Held Necessary 


A comparative local weakness must 
be based upon some visible defect in 
the material, or should be shown under 
a test to be fairly pronounced im order 
to indicate that bursting was mot due 
to wear and tear or inevitable deprecia- 
tion, rather than to what can be termed 
a latent defect in any workable sense. 
The whole argument supportimg the 
theory of a latent defect is really based 
upon lack of elongation or reduction of 
area in the metal at the points of 
cleavage. 

Mr. Jordan testified that a fracture 
of this description might occur without 
a defect in the composition of the metal. 
He said:: 

“You may have a fracture between 
two rivet holes, that weakened that par- 
ticular place. Your strain them goes on 
and tears it asunder just the sam2 as 
you tear a piece of paper. You do not 
get in a fracture of that description 
there, an elongatioh of area or an elonga- 
tion the same as ydu do whem you ac- 
tually put a steady test on a Mew piece 
of plate.” Minutes, p. 97). 

It seems highly speculative without 
more definite tangible evidence to say 
that the fractures in either boiler were 
due to latent defects when bothy had 
worked perfectly for eight years, and 
Gray, the chief engineer of the vessel, 
characterized them as “better boilers 
than ever I had charge of.” (Deposition 
of Gray, p. 5). 

This is especially so when no flaw in 
the composition of the metal was ever 





Rules-of-Sea 
Clause 


visible and one knows so little about the 
strains to which they might have been 
subjected by too rapid firing or too high 
pressure during this long period. The 
life of boilers, as of all other things, is 
bound, to be affected vitally by the char- 
acter of their use. 

Mr. John L. Crane, the Government 
local inspector, who was present at the 
test when the port boiler burst, testified 
that he and his office were unable to de- 
termine the cause, and I have the same 
difficulty. (Minutes p. 52-33). Moreover, 
libellant’s surveyor, Frank S. Martin, in 
discussing the cause of the injuries to the 
starboard boiler, said nothing about a 
latent defect, but said: “damage was due 
to some cause extraneous to the boilers 
themselves. The exact cause is impossi- 
ble to determine.” (Exb. 7). 

It is plain that on August 1, 1918, the 
port boiler burst under a hydrostatic 
pressure of only 275 pounds and and that 
in May, 1919, the starboard boiler was 
found to have serious fractures. Why 
the port boiler should have burst under a 
hydrostatic pressure of only 275 pounds 
I have been unable, after most careful 
thought, to determine. 
a loss. to say why the starboard boiler 


| was apparently sound in August, 1918, 


and displayed serious fractures in May of 
the following year. 


Real Cause Declared 


Matter of Speculation 

It might have been due to latent de- 
fects, or it might have been due to wear 
and tear because of severe use, or to in- 
evitable depreciation. One can only 
speculate about the real cause. I will add 
that if there were latent defects in the 
composition of the metal of either boiler, 
there is insufficient proof that. they origi- 
nated during the term of either policy of 
insurance. 

It remains to apply the principles of 
law to the facts as I view them. 

The first cause of action in the libel is 


Insurance Company Is Held Not Estopped 
By Agent's Staternenit on Premium Reduction 


District Court Rules Mere Promises Merged in Written 
Contract With Transportation Company. 


Unitep STATES Fipetity & GUARANTY 
Co. Vv. JEFFERSON HIGHWAY TRANSPOR- 
TATION CO., AND CONFER BROS., INC.; 
DistRICT COURT, MINNESOTA- 


In this case an insurance company was 
held not estopped by the statements of 
its agent as to the contents of a policy 
of insurance on busses in reference to al- 
lowance of a reduction of the premium 
for every day a bus was out of service. 

The full text of the opinion, by Judge 
John B. Sanborn, follows: 

This cause came on to be heard on 
the 8th day of May, 1926, at a special 
term of this court held in the Federal 
Building im the city of Minneapolis, 
Minn., upon the motion of the defendant 
Jefferson Highway Transportation Com- 
pany for an order setting aside the ver- 
dict herein and granting said defend- 
ant a new trial. 

Shaw, Safford, Putnam & Shaw ap- 
peared for said defendant; Cobb, Wheel- 
wright, Hoke & Benson for the plaintiff; 
and LeRoy Bowen, Esq., for the defend- 
ant, Confer Bros., Inc. , . 

After hearing the arguments of coun- 
sel and upon due consideration, 

It is ordered, that said motion be and 
the same is hereby granted. 

September 8, 1926. 

Memorandum. 

This action is for the recovery of the 
balance of premium claimed to _be due 
upon a policy of automobile liability in- 
surance issued to the defendant Jeffer- 
son Highway Transportation Company 
by the plaintiff through Confer Bros., 
Inc., its agent. The defense is fraud in 
procuring acceptance of the policy by 
the defendant and payment of the 
amount due under the policy as it was 
agreed to be written. Upon the policy 
as it is written, the plaintiff was enti- 
tled to recover. The court refused to 
receive evidence of negotiations or 
representations prior to or coritemporan- 
eous with the delivery of the policy, upon 
the theory that all oral negotiations ands 
agreements were merged in the written 
instrument, and that it could not be 
varied by parol proof. ; 

The defendant, which is a Corporation 
operating a line of busses, offered to 
prove, in substance, the following facts: 
That prior to the issuance of the policy 
in question, it had insured its busses 
against public liability in another insur- 
ance company; that that policy contained 
a clause which gave it, at the end of the 
insurance year, the right to credit upon 
its premium for any day one of its busses 
was not in service; that the agent of 
the plaintiff stated that he would write 
a policy in the plaintiff company which 
should contain a similar provision. That 
thereafter, on April 23, 1924, the policy 
was delivered and was represented by 
the agent to contain such a provision. 
That the defendant assumed that it did 
so, and kept it in that belief. That about 
a month before the expiration of the 
policy, the defendant discovered that the 
policy contained a provision that it was 
only to have credit upon its prernium lia- 
bility where a bus was not in service for 
ten consecutive days, That the defend- 
ant then notified the agent of its discov- 
ery, and the agent stated that it was 
a mistake, and that thetpolicy should be 
reformed by attaching another rider to 
it, containing the provision allowing 
credit for each day that a bus was not 
in service, and that he would cause that 
to be issued and attached. That there- 
after a renewal policy was delivered by 
the plaintiff, through the same agent, to 
the defendant, which contained the same 
ten-day credit provision. That the de- 
fendant pointed out that this Was con- 
trary to the understanding, and that this 
provision must be changed. That the 
agent repeatedly assured the defendant 
that the change would be made, but tio 
change was made, and on August 15, 
1925, the renewal policy was cancelled 
by the defendant. 

It appears that the defendant paid the 








premiums calculated upon the basis of 
a one-day credit provision, and the whole 
controversy arises because of the pro- 
vision which only allowed credit in case 
of a bus being out of service for ten 
days. Upon the trial, the position of the 
plaintiff was that the defendant must 
stand upon the policy as written; that 


| the prior and contemporaneous state- 


ments of the agent with reference to 
what the policy was going to contain or 


| what it contained could not be proved, 


and the court took that view. 


The question raised is one about which 
a great deal has been written. The rule 
as to previous verbal arrangements rela- 
tive to insurance policies is stated in In- 
surance Co. v. Mowry, 96 U. S. 544, as 
follows: 


“All previous verbal arrangements 
were merged in the written agreement. 
The understanding of the parties as to 
the amount of the insurance, the condi- 
tions upon which it should be payable, 
and the premium to be paid, was there 
expressed, for the very purpose of avoid- 
ing any controversy or question respect- 
ing them. The entire engagement of the 
parties, with all the conditions upon 
which its fulfillment could be claimed, 
must be conclusively presumed _ to be 
there stated. If, by inadvertence or mis- 
take, provisions other than those _in- 
tended were inserted, or stipulated pro- 
visions were omitted, the parties could 
have recourse for-a correction of the 
agreement to a court of equity, which is 
competent to give all needful relief in such 
cases. But, until thus corrected, the pol- 
icy must be taken as expressing the final 
understanding of the assured and of the 
insurance company. 

“The previous representation of the 
agent could in no respect operate as 
an estoppel against the company. Apart 
from the circumstance that the policy 
subsequently issued alone expressed its 
contract, an estoppel from the represen- 
tations of a party can seldom arise, ex- 
cept where the representation rlates to a 
matter of fact—to a present or past 
state of things. If the representation 
relate to something to be afterwards 
brought into existence, it will amount 
only to a declaration of intention or of 
opinion, liable to modification or aban- 
donment upon a change of circumstances 
of which neither party can have any 
certain knowledge. The only case in 
which a representation as to the future 
can be held to operate as an estoppel is 
where it relates to an intended aban- 
donment of an existing right, and is 
made to influence others, and by which 
they have been induced to act. An es- 
toppel cannot arise from a promise as 
to future action with réspect to aight 
to be acquired upon an agreement not 
yet made.” 


When Rule Applies. 


If the defense in this case was simply 
that the policy was not as previously 
agreed upon, the rule stated above would 
clearly apply; but, in addition, there is 
the question of a mis-statement of the 
terms of the policy, made at the time 
of its delivery to the insured—a mis- 
statement as to an existing thing, made 
by an alleged authorized agent. 

In the case just referred to, speaking 
of an estoppel, it is said: 

“The doctrine of estoppel is applied 
with respect to representations of a 
party, to prevent their operating as a 
fraud upon one who has been led to rely 
upon them. They would have that effect, 
if a party who, by his ‘statements as to 
matters of fact, or as to his intended 
abandonment of existing rights, had de- 
signedly induced another to change his 
conduct or alter his condition in reliance 
upon them, could be permitted to deny 
the truth of his statements, or enforce 
his rights against his declared intention 
of abandonment.” 

In the instant case, the defendant 
transportation company claims that an 
authorized agent of the plaintiff caused 
it to’ accept the policy by a. statement 


I am equally at | 
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Insurance 


based upon a policy of insurance cover- 
sd the period from January 1, 1918, to 

ecember 31, 1918. After reciting the 
clauses I have quoted, it is alleged in the 
libel that: 

“On or about August 1, 1918, the port 
boiler of said steamship burst, and the 
starboard boiler became cracked or frac- 
tured, from one or more of the causes 
covered by the aforesaid policy of insur- 
ance. In consequence of the bursting of 
the port boiler and the cracking of the 
starboard boiler, said vessel was damaged 
to the extent of $141,515.75, and the libel- 
lant sustained loss and damage in said 
sum,” 

Now the traditional form of Perils 
Clause in marine insurance policies reads 
as follows: 


“Touching the adventures and perils 
which we, the said assurers, are contented 
to bear and take upon ourselves, they are 
of the seas, men-of-war, fire, enemies, 
pirates, rovers, thieves, jettisons, letters 
of mart and countermart, surprisals, tak- 
ings at sea, arrests, restraints and detain- 
ments of all kings, princes and peoples, 
of what nation, condition and quality so- 
ever, barratry of the master and mari- 
ners, and of all other perils, losses and 
misfortuftes that have or shall come to 
the hurt, damage or détriment of the 
said ship, etc.; or any part thereof. * * *” 


The words “and of all other perils, 
losses and misfortunes” were held to 
cover the bursting of a boiler which dam- 
aged the ship in the case of West India 
Telegraph Co. v. Home & Colonial Insur- 
ance Co., 8 Q. B. D. 51, though the burst- 
ing of a boiler was not strictly a “peril 
of the seas.” In the case of Thames & 
Mersey Marine Ins. Co. v. Hamilton 
Fraser & Co., 12 App. Cas. 484, the 
earlier case was distinctly overruled and 
the general words in the perils clause 
were limited “to the same genus as the 
specific words that precede them.” That 
case related to an_ accident on the 
steamship Inchmaree. 


“There was a donkey engine with a 
donkey pump on board, and the donkey 
engine was set to pump up water from 
the sea into the boilers. Those in charge 
of the operation did not take the pre- 
caution of making sure that the valve 
of the aperture leading into one of the 
boilers was open. This valve happened 
to be closed. The result was that the 
water being unable to make its way into 
the boiler was forced, back and split the 
air-chamber and so disabled the pump. 
That was the beginning and end of the 
misfortune.” (Opinion of Lord Mac- 
naghten). 

The House of Lords, applying the rule 

of construction of “ejusdem generis,” 
unanimously held that the insurance 
olicy did not cover the loss. As the 
esult of this decision in the Inchmaree 
case the so-called Inchmaree clause was 
introduced in hull policies. That clause 
was the second clause beginning with 
the words: 

“This insurance clause also specially 
to cover,” which I quoted near the be- 
ginning of this opinion. About 1908, 
American underwriters broadened the 
original Inchmaree Clause by adding at 
the end of the particular enumeration 
of causes of loss the general words: 

“Or other causes of whatsoever nature 
arising on shore or otherwise.” 


Americans Adopt 
New Form of Policy 


These words embrace all manner of 
insurable risks. Later on, about 1912, 
American hull underwriters adopted a 
new form of policy commonly known 
as the Iota policy in which the words “or 
other causes of whatsoever nature aris- 
ing either on shore or otherwise” were 
taken out of the Inchmaree Clause and 
inserted in the Perils Clause, after the 
word “riots” in the specific enumeration 
of perils. Such was the first clause of 
the two extracts from the insurance pol- 
icies quoted near the beginning of this 
opinion. 

The libellant contends that the dam- 
ages to the port and starboard boiler 
are covered by both the Perils Caluse and 
the Inchmaree Clause. 

In the case of the port boiler it burst 
primarily because of the compulsory 
hydrostatic test required by law. The 
respondent argues that such an accident 
was not fortuitous, but caused by the 
deliberate act of determining whether 
the boilers would burst under the pre- 
scribed pressure. 

I cannot agree with this reasoning. 
On the contrary, the test seems to me 
usual, and the bursting fortuitous and 
unusual. The boiler had a theoretical 
strength of 1,000 pounds and a pros- 
pective life of double the time of service 
it had seen. 

The real objection to the claim for 
damage is that the case has no exact 
judicial precedent, but that objection 
seems to be insufficient when the Perils 
Clause insures against losses from 
“causes of whatsoever nature arising on 
shore or otherwise,” and the Inchmaree 
Clause expressly insures against “burst- 
ing of boilers.” 


as to what the policy contained, which, 
in effect, amounted to a declaration of 
an intention to abandon the right to en- 
force a provision of the policy. 

In the case of Northern Assurance Co. 
v. Grand View Building Association, 183 
U. S. 308, will be found an exhaustive 
discussion of the right to vary a policy 
of insurance by evidence of previous or 
contemporaneous parol agreement. On 
page 337, referring to estoppel, the court 
said: 

“Such a defense rests on a misconcep- 
tion as to a state of facts, induced by 
the party against whom it is set up. 
The person who seeks to take advantage 
of it must have been misled by the words 
or conduct of another.” 

It is also pointed out that, where a 
claim is made that there was a mistake 
in making out the policy, reformation 
should be sought (page 334). Buta 
fraud may give a right to a reformation 
and may also constitute a legal defense. 
Insurance Co. v. Bailey, 80 U. S. 616. 

While I am still of the opinion that 
this policy of insurance can not be va- 
ried by evidence of previous or contem- 
poraneous parol agreement, nevertheless, 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 7.] 


Casualty 


Policies 


Cracks in Second Boiler, Unaffected 
By Mishap, No Ground of Recovery 


Clause Covering Loss From Latent Defects 


Declared Not to Apply to Natural Wear ©: 


and Tear on 


The analogy sought to be drawn to 
the case of Newtown Towing Co. v. 
Aetna Ins: Co., 163 N. Y. 114, does not 
seem sound. There it was held that 
damage caused by deliberately forcing a 
vessel through the ice was not covered 
by a marine policy insuring a vessel 
against “any accident caused by collision. 
The vessel was purposely taken through 
an ice field in the hope that she would 
not suffer injury, and did not merely 
come in contact unexpectedly with float- 
ing cakes of ice. Such an impact was 
held not to be within the nautical defi- 
nition of a collision. 

In the same way in the case of Magnus 
yv. Buttemer, 11 C. B. 876, damage from 
a.ship’s deliberately taking ground on 
the falling of the tide for convenience in 
unloading was held neither a stranding 
nor other peril of the seas within the 
terms of an insurance policy. As Maule, 
J., said: 

“Nothing has happened which the as- 
sured could have wished or anticipated 
to happen otherwise than it did happen. 
They intended the ship to take the 
ground as she did. There was no acci- 
dent. We are asked, therefore, to assume 
a loss by perils of the sea when the 
facts disclosed to us, absolutely negative 
sea peril.” 

-The same reasoning applies to the de- 
cision of the House of Lords in Samuel 
& Co. v. Dumas (1924), A. C. 431. 


No Purpose Found 


To Burst Boilers 

In the present case there was no pur- 
pose to burst the boilers, but in a test 
required by the government, and directed 
by its agents, the unexpected happened. 
If a spot in the metal weak enough not 
to stand the strain of the test, though 
showing no imperfection under any prac- 
ticable test, be regarded as a defense, 
neither the sweeping words of the Perils 
Clause, nor the words “bursting of 
boilers” in the Inchmaree Clause will fur- 
nish protection. 

In almost any conceivable case 
the insurer can lay as good a foun- 
dation for proving that the burst- 
ing was from wear and tear, or de- 
preciation, or inherent vice, as it has 
done by the speculative and_ tenu- 
ous evidence in this case. I think a 
ground of recovery has been established 
in the case of the port boiler. The perils 
clause is an “all risk” clause, and- the 
libellant has discharged his burden when 
he has proved that the loss was due to 
a casualty and was caused by some 


event, as here the hydrostatic test, cov- i 


ered by the general expressions of the 
policy. 

“He is not bound to go further and 
prove the exact nature of the accident or 
casualty which in fact occasioned his 
loss.” British & Foreign Marine Ins. Co. 
v. Gaunt (1921) A. C. 41. In the Inch- 
maree Clause the casualty came within 
a specified risk. \ 

In the starboard boiler, the situstion 
is different. The cracks in this boiler I 
have found not to be attributable to the 
bursting of the port boiler. I can not 
regard them as brought within the 
terms “bursting of boilers” in the Inch- 
maree Clause. . 

For some reason, whether from latent 
defects, wear and tear, or inevitable de- 
preciation, I can not determine, the star- 
board béiler developed fractures. I can 
not say that they were fortuitous, or, if 
they be regarded as due to latent defects, 
it has not been proved when such latent 
defects originated. I only know that 
they first became evident when the boiler 
was stripped in May, 1919. It must al- 
ways be borne in mind that the policies 
are of insurance and not. warranty of 
soundness and for that reason no liabil- 
ity arises under the Perils Clauses for 
damage to the starboard boiler. The 
words “other causes of whatsoever na- 
ture” cover, in my opinion, “all risks,” 
but the perils insured against are risks. 

As Lord Sumner said, in the recent 
ease of British & Foreign Marine Co. v. 
Gaunt (1921), 2 A. C. at p. 57, that: 

“The expression does not cover inher- 
ent vice or mere wear and tear. * * * 
It cdvers a risk, not a certainty; it is 
something which happens to the subject 
matter from without, not the natural be- 
havior of that subject matter, being what 
it is, in the circumstances under which it 
is carried. - Nor is it a loss which the 
assured brings about by his own act, for 
then he has not merely exposed the goods 
to the chance of injury, he has injured 
them himself. Finally the description 
‘all risks’ does not alter the general law; 
only risks are covered which it is lawful 
to cover, and the onus of proof remains 
where it would have been on a policy 
against ordinary sea perils.” 

See also Schloss Brothers v. Stevens 
(1906), 2 K&B. 665; Grant Smith & Co. 
v. Seattle Construction & Dry Dock Co. 
(1920), A. C. 162. 


Latent Defects : 
Declared Unproved 


It is contended, however, that the 
words of the Inchmaree clause insuring 
against “latent defects” apply. I have 
already found that no sufficient proof 
has been made of the existence of latent 
defects causing the fractures in the star- 
board boiler. But assuming that the 
proof be regarded as sufficient to show 
latent defects it in no way indicates that 
the defects originated during the period 
covered by either policy. 

Indeed, any defects in the quality of 
the metal must have existed from the 
time the boilers were manufactured, and 
while they might be brought out by wear 
and tear, or by severe use during the pe- 
riod covered by the policies, they ‘must 
have eriginated long before either policy 


Machinery. 


took effect. The damage insured against 
in this case was damage “through any 
latent defect in the machinery.” 

If respondent’s theory of latent de- 
fects be assumed, the damage was due 


.to the development of. flaws which the 


boilers had long before the policies were 
taken out. The case of Hutchins 
Brothers v. Royal Exchange Assurance 
Corporation (1911) 2 K. B. 398, is di- 
rectly in point, and the situation of the 
starboard boiler closely resembles that 
of the defective stern-frame discovered 
when the ship Ellaline, involved in that 
case, was undergoing repairs. The Court 
of Appeals there held that the cost of 
renewing the stern-frame was not re- 
coverable. Moulton, L. J., in his ‘opinion, 
said: 

“During the currency of the policy, the 
defect was discovered while the ship was 
undergoing repairs, and the stern-frame 
was in consequence condemned by Lloyd’s’ 
surveyors. It is suggested that this 
was a ‘loss or damage to the hull through 
a latent defect in the hull’ within the, 
meaning of. the Inchmaree Clause. 

“Tt was in my opinion nothing of thé 
kind. It was not a loss or damage 
caused by a latent defect, but a latent 
defect itself. To hold that the clause 
covers it, would be to make the under- 
writers not insurers, but guarantors, and 
to turn the clause into a warranty that 
the hull and machinery are free from 
latent defects, and, consequently, to 
make all such defects repairable at the 
expense of the underwritets. There are 
no words in the clause which warrant 
such an interpretation. The fact that it 
begins with the word ‘insurance’ nega- 
tives in my opinion the possibility of 
its being so interpreted.” 

Both Moulton, L. J., Vaughan Williams, 
L. J., and Farwell, L. J., agreed with the 
earlier decision of Walten, J., in the 
Oceanic Steamship Co. v. Faber, 11 Com. 
Cas. 179. Vaughan Williams, L. J., 
quotes with approval from that decision 
the statement that: 

“There must be a latent defect causing 
loss of or damage to the hull or ma- 
chinery, and causing that loss of or 
dama@ge to the hull or machinery during 
the currency of the policy under which 
the claim is made. * * * The crack 
which is the damage, the only damage 
which is proved, is really nothing but the 
development of the flaw—that is of the 
latent defect. In my, opinion the de- 
velopment of a latent defect is not ‘dam- 
age to the machinery through a latent 
defect.’ In such a case I think the 
damage is not damage caused by a latent 
defect but is the latent defect itself and 
nothing more; a latent defect becoming 
patent is not within the words of this 
clause ‘damage to the machinery through 
a latent defect.’ ” 


Principle Is Said 
To Be Fixed in Britain 


There was some criticism of the opin- 
ion of Walton, J., by the Court of Ap- 
peals in Oceanic Steamship Co. v. Faber, 
13 Com. Cas. 28, though his decision ‘was 
affirmed, but it must be regarded as the 
law of England that there can be no 
recovery for damage to the starboard 
boiler if due to a preexisting latent de- 
fect which became patent from wear and 
tear or from no accidental cause during 
the currency of the policy. I car find 
no such accidental cause in the present 
case. : 

_To the sane effect is the recent de- 
cision of Borland v. Standard Marine 
Ins. Co., 125 Mise. 395, by the Appéllate 
Term of the New York Supreme Court, 
where Justice McGoldrick followed ‘the 
opinion of Walton, J., in Oceanic Steam- 
ship Co. v. Faber, supra, and the decision 
of the English Court of Appeals in 
Hutchins Brothers v. Royal Exchange 
Assurance Corporation, supra. 

He refused to follow the only decision 
to the contrary, which was the old deci- 
sion by Judge Adams of this court in 
Cleveland & B. Transit Co. v. Insurance 
Co. of North America, 115 Fed. 431, as 
to the interpretation of the words “lat- 
ent defect” in an Inchmaree clause. 

That was the earliest of all cases di- 
rectly bearing upon this question and it 
may well be doubted whether Judge 
Adams would have reached the conclu- 
sion he did if the weight of authority g 
and the persuasive argument which have 
been presented here had been available 
at a time when the Inchmaree clause 
was comparatively new and when but 
few cases had arisen in respect to its 
interpretation. Not only does the rea- 
soning of the English decisions seem 
more convincing, but it is particularly 
desirable in cases of marine insurance 
that the decisions of the American and 
English courts should be in harmony. 
Queen Insurance Co. v. Globe & Rutgers 
Fire Ins. Co., 263 U. S. 487; Borland v. 
Standard Marine Ins. Co., 125 Misc. 395. 

In a broad sense I have reached my 
conclusion because I regard the damage 
to the port boiler as due to an accident, 
while I am not satisfied that the damage 
to the starboard boiler was due to one. 
I have followed the English authorities 
because I think them right in holding 
that even in an “all risk” policy there 
must be’a fortuitous event—a casualty 
to give rise to any liability for insur- 
ance. : 

A decree is granted to the libellant 
upon the first cause of action for the 
amount for which the respondent is liable 
because of damage to the port boiler, but 
for that amount only. Interest is also 
allowed upon this sum, but no costs..are 
awarded. The damages arising from 
the fractures in the starboard boiler are 
disallowed under both causes of action, 
and the second cause of action is. dis- 
missed. 

September 14, 1926, 
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Inventions 


Devices 


Rejection of Claims 
,.For Semi-Automatic 


- Filler Is Confirmed 


Board of Examiners Finds 
Certain Claims Not Al- 
lowable in Issuing 
Patent. 


HANSEN, OSWALD H., APPLICATION, 
Boarp OF EXAMINERS, PATENT OFFICE. 
Patent No. 1602668, was issued to 

“Oswald H. Hansen, October 12, 1926, 
for an improvement in Semi-Automatic 

Filler, upon application, Serial No. 

622782, filed March 5, 1923. : 

The examiner’s rejection of claims 1 

to 9, inclusive, 11, 12, 13 and 22 to 27, 

_.inclusive, for lack of invention or antici- 
pation, was affirmed on March 16, 1926, 
; by. the Board of Examiners, G. R. Ide, 
, Frank C. Skinner and Sidney F. Smith. 
.  W. H. Lieber appeared for the ap- 
_pellant. 
The full text of the decision follows: 
This is an appeal from the action of 
8 the‘examiner finally rejecting claims 1 
“to-9, inclusive, 11, 12, 13 and 22 to 27, 
“¢nelusive, of which the following will 

‘serve as examples: 

1. In a filling machine, a top plate, 
4a member surrounding said plate and 

faving a series of downwardly directed 

openings, means for positioning cans 
-yawith their upper ends in direct com- 
muinication with successive openings of 
sdid series, means for moving said mem- 
ber and said positioning means rela- 
1 tively to said plate, and freely vertically 
. removable material supply means lo- 
cated above said member. 

-4. In a filling machine, a can support, 
-i-a stationary top plate, a stationary wall 
.,sspaced from the periphery of said plate, 

and extending downwardly to said sup- 

port, a member located between the 


on 


periphery of said plate and said wall | 


and having a series of downwardly di- 


rected openings, means for positioning | 


-~eans within said wall! and with their 
‘upper open ends in direct communica- 
«tion with successive opening of said 
series, and means for moving said mem- 
‘ ber and said positioning means rela- 
tively to said plate and said wall. 

7. In a filling machine, means for con- 
ducting cans in series about an axis, a 

ersectional can guide cooperable with said 
» cans, and a sectional guard wall secured 
to said guides, the sections of said guide 
dnd of said wall being independently 
removable. ‘ 

24. In a filling machine, a stationary 
circular top plate, an annular member 

« .movable around said plate and having 
perforations. disposed entirely below said 

~plate, means for moving cans with their 
<open ends in direct communication with 
the perforations of said member, and a 
hopper located above the. perforations 

s« of said member, said hopper being freely 

.«nertically removable from its support at 
all times. 

a” The references relied upon are: 

Thom, 1386,810, August 9, 1921; Clear, 
1427265, August 29, 1922; Bjorklund et 
al. 1446611, February 27, 1923. 

The rejected claims are for improve- 
ments in a semi-automatic filler, com- 

c prising a supporting frame in which a 
“central circular stationary plate is 
mounted for vertical adjustment and 
* which plate is provided with drain aper- 
*“‘tures. The plate is carried at the up- 
per end of a stationary shaft to which 
“tis removably secured by means of a 
nut. ‘ . 
Carried on a rotatable sleeve on said 
“Shaft is a concentric member provided 
“With downwardly directed can-filling 
apertures through which can-filling ma- 
terial is passed to,cans below, supported 
‘upon a circular track. The concentric 
member is provided with a downwardly 
,,and inwardly sloping apron which pro- 
_- jects beneath the stationary table to 
direct liquids to an underlying pay hav- 
“ing a raised rim and drain opening, be- 
neath which latter a receptacle may be 
placed to catch the drainings. 

“Upon the carrier for the rotary mem- 
ber is a can-advancing member provided 
with arms for engaging and advancing 
the cans upon the circular supporting 
track under the discharge opening of a 

“hopper carried by the main supporting 
“frame. This hopper is vertically and ad- 
“jJustable by a bolt threaded into the main 
supporting frame and bearing at its up- 
per end against the underside of the 
carrier supporting member, and the hop- 
‘per may be removed from the main sup- 
‘porting frame by lifting it vertically. 
“A&A stationary wall made of separable 
| ‘Sections surrounds a sectional can guid- 
“ing member, and the can guiding sections 
*“and wall sections may be independently 
‘‘yemoved for the purpose of inspecting or 
removing clogged cans. 
“The machine also embodies the usual 
“power actuating gearing, can-supplying 
‘means and can-discharging means. 

Claims 1 to 9 were finally rejected as 
‘presenting nothing patentable over 
“Thom and Bjorklund and in view of 
Cléar. 

, Claim 1 is for a top plate, shown at 
“10 in Bjorklund but not shown in Thom; 
‘a’ member surrounding said plate and 
‘*Having a series of downwardly directed 
openings, shown at 1 in Thom and by 
‘the equivalent chain carried plated 28 
“Of ‘Bjorklund; means for positioning cans 
“with their upper open ends in direct 
_ communication with successive openings 
‘6 said series, shown at 21 in Thom and 
wate in Bjorklund; means for moving said 
‘“member and said positioning means rel- 
atively to said plate, shown in the driv- 
‘ing gearing 35, 38, 14 of Thom and the 
gearing 33, 29, 27a, 27 of Bjorklund; and 
supply means, 389 of Thom and 40 of 
Bjorkland. 
“'* To merely make the supply means of 
“Bjorklund or Thom removable would not 
irivolve invention, nor would it involve 
‘invention to dispense with the driving 
‘Pears and agitating mechanism for the 
“hopper of Thom and placing a top plate, 
shown to be old at 10 in Bjorklund, in 
place thereof. All of the elements enum- 
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Infringement 
| Reversible Pot Used Is Held Old Device 


In Decision Dismissing Infringement Suit 


District Court Rules Against Window Glass Machine Co. 
and American Window Glass Co. 


The full text of a decision by the 
District Court, Northern District, 
Ohio, dismissing a patent infringe- 
ment suit brought by the Window 
Glass Machine Co. and the Ameri- 
can Window Glass Co., against the 
Sandusky Glass Manufacturing & 
Supply Co., is continued below. The 
first section was printed in the issue 
of October 15. In the section given 
herewith the court finds that certain 
devices used by defendant are old 
art and do not infringe claims made 
in plaintiff's patent. The text con- 
tinues: 


Defendant’s first take-down system 
was discontinued long prior to the bring- 
ing of this suit. No showing is made 
that plaintiff had any reason to fear 
when beginning this suit that defendant 
would renew the use of it. This being 
so, this court is now without jurisdiction 
to award an injunction in plaintiff’s 
favor, even though that first system does 
in fact infringe Maynard. For this rea- 
son also it becomes unnecessary to con- 
sider the other cases in which a take- 
down apparatus somewhat similar to de- 
fendant’s first system was held to in- 
fringe not only Maynard but also 
Schmertz, Wadsworth and Wells. It 
may be admitted that there are similar- 
ities between defendant’s first system 
and some of those held to infringe, but 
there are no similarities between de- 
fendant’s second system and any of them. 
Plaintiff’s bill will be dismissed so far as 
it is based upan Maynard 1073613. 

Patent 988454, issued to R. L. Frink 
April 4, 1911, is for a glass pot and kiln. 
Claim 8 only is in issue and is in these 
words: “A double glass pot having 
trunnions, bearings for the said  trun- 
nions, and means for moving the pot 
loncvitudinelly of its axis to center it be- 
tween its bearings; substantially as de- 
scribed.” The defense mainly relied on 
wYiugcicit, although invalidity 
for lack of invention and patentable 
operability is also suggested. As I am 
persuaded that infringement is not 
shown, the other questions will not be 
considered. 


Reversible Pot Called Old Device. 

A double or reversible glass pot is old. 
This appears from Frink and is fully 
shown by Lubbers 886618 and 914588. 
Frink’s trunnions for reversing glass 
pots are likewise old and are shown by 
the same patents. Bearings for these 
trunnions, if not expressly shown and de- 
scribed in these patents, are necessarily 
implied. Hence the question of novelty 
erated in the claim appear to be shown 
in Bjorklund. 

Claim ‘2 specifies the same elements 
as claim 1 and adds a limitation to a 
circular top plate. No invention is seen 
in making the top circular, 

Claim 8 distinguishes by making the 

| top plate vertically removable. There is 
no invention seen in this limitation over 
what is disclosed in the references. 

Claim 4 adds a stationary wall. To 
merely place a wall about parts of mov- 
ing mechanism does not require inven- 
tion. Nor does it involve invention to 
make the wall vertical or in removable 
sections, as specified in claims 5 and 6. 

Claims 5 to 9, inclusive, lack invention 
for the reasons stated above in consid- 
ering claim 4. 

Claims 11 and 13 are for a top plate 
provided with drain openings, a_per- 
forated member beneath which cans are 
carried and a drop catch pan, the per- 
forated member being provided with an 
apron to direct the drippings to the drip 
catch pan. ; 

This claim involves merely adding to 
Bjorklund a pan to receive drippings 
from plates 23 or in placing a pan be- 
low the part 16 of Thom. To place a 
drip-receiving pan wherever necessary 
to catch drippings from a machine is not 
considered inventive. 

Claim 12 merely adds to the combi- 
nation, specified in claim 11, the means 
for conducting cans in a series and means 
for delivering material to the cans, all 
of which is shown in both Bjorklund and 
Thom, the addition of which adds noth- 
ing to make claim 12 patentable over 
the unpatentable combination stated in 
claim 11. 

Claim 22 is for a stationary top plate, 
a perforated member movable around 
said plate, means for positioning cans 
with their open ends in direct communi- 
cation with the perforations of said mem- 
ber and a central fastening for said 
plate, said plate being freely removable 
upon release of said fastening. 

This combination merely amounts to 
fastening the plate 10 of Bjorklund upon 
a central support instead of resting it 
upon a rim support as shown in the 
patent and the change appears devoid 
of invention. 

Claim 23 specifies, in addition to the 
combination set out in claim 22, the limi- 
tation of “a single perforated member 
movable around said plate.” This 
amounts to merely making the plates of 
Bjorlund, carried by a chain, of a single 
piece as in Thom. 

Claim 24 adds to claim a hopper 
which is freely vertically removable. 
The hopper is shown in both Bjorlund 
and Thom, and to make the hopper freely 
verticaNy removable lacks invention. 

Claim 25 is devoid of patentability for 
the reasons. stated in considering 
claim 22. 

Claim 26 discloses nothing patentable 
over Bjorlund. 

Claim 27 adds a stationary hopper to 
the combination stated in claim 26, and 
this addition does not add patentability 
to the combination stated in claim 26. 

The proposed additional claims not 
having been seasonably presented before 
final rejection by the examiner, and not 
having been passed upon as to their 
merits, cannot be admitted and acted 
upon by us. 

The examiner’s decision rejecting 
claims 1-9, 11-13, 22 to 27 is affirmed. 
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and patentability comes down to the 
remaining element, “means for moving 
the pot longitudinally of its axis to cen- 
ter it between its bearings.” Apparently 
plaintiff claims that any and all means 
available for the prescribed purpose are 
within the terms of this claim and will 
constitute infringement. This conten- 
tion cannot be sustained. .There is noth- 
ing broadly novel in centering one article 
with respect to another, and using jack 
screws or screw-threaded bolts for that 
purpose. Hence if “means” were to be 
given the scope contended for, the result 
would follow which was declared in Jones 
v. General Fireproofing Co. (6 C. C. A.) 
254 Fed. 97; Heidbrink v. McKesson (6 
C. C. A.) 290 Fed. 665. Obviously, 
Frink must be limited to the specific 
means described in his specifications and 
illustrated in his drawings and is not 
entitled to any wide range of equivalents. 
The case calls for the application of the 
doctrine of Railway Co. v. Sayles, 97 U. 
S. 554. Applying these principles, I am 
of opinion that Frink’s means for cen- 
tering a double glass pot are not in- 
fringed by defendant’s means. 

Frink’s means are quite complicated 
and apparently crude. His pivotal arm 
22, screw bolt 23, brackets 11, and bear- 
ings 6, are specifically different from de- 
fendant’s and are not employed by it. 
The only similarity is between the second 
screw bolt 24 and the jack screws of de- 
fendant’s device. Frink has made, or- 
ganized, and combined a different set of 
means in a different way. 

Defendant’s reversible glass pot and 
the means for turning and holding it in 
position are quite simple. The reversible 
pot has two projecting lugs on diametri- 
cally opposite sides. These lugs are 
tapered so as to fit into fluted wedge- 
shaped openings in the end of metal 
castings called trunnions. In the outer 
ends of these trunnions is a hole not 
screw-threaded, which are engaged by 
large jack screws called tail pins. These 
pins rest in a split bearing on the sides 
of the kilns. When a pot is once set and 
centered, all these parts remain there- 
after in fixed relation until it is neces- 
sary to remove or recenter the pot. 

Old Experiments Seen. 

Admittedly there is some wear on the 
tapered projecting lugs, and cracks also 
occur in the pot, which occasionally re- 
quire the jack screws to be tightened. 
These means and the function are, in my 
opinion, old mechanical expedients, and 
the use of them for this purpose in this 
relation cannot be held to be an infringe- 
ment of Frink’s specific means, to which 
claim 8, if valid, must be limited. 

In Okmulgee Window Glass Co. v. 
Window Glass Mach. Co. (8 C. C. A.) 265 
Fed. 626, claim 8 of Frink, along with 
the more specific detail claims 1, 2 and 
4, were held valid and infringed. In the 
opinion no reference is made to this 
patent or any of its claims, except the 
statement that the same had been held 
valid and infringed below and that the 
decree below as to all claims in suit 
should be affirmed. No drawing or de- 
scription of the infringing structure has 
been introduced in evidence. In Window 
Glass Mach. Co. v. Pittsburgh Sheet 
Glass Co., in which claim 8 only was in 
issue, Judge Schoonmaker held that it 
was not infringed. No drawing or exact 
description of the structure involved in 
that case has been introduced in evidence, 
but it is sdid in counsel’s brief that it is 
a duplicate of defendant’s. Such de- 
scription as is given by Judge Schoon- 
maker supports this statement. In any 
event, and for the reasons stated, I am 
of opinion that claim 8 is not infringed 
and that plaintiff’s bill as to the Frink 
patent should and will be dismissed. 

Claims 1, 4, 5 and 6 of this patent are 
in issue. It is for a take-down sling for 
handling glass cylinders. In Window 
Glass Mach. Co. v. Smethport Window 
Glass Co., 266 Fed. 85, 102, those claims 
were held valid and infringed by District 
Judge Thomson. This sling is for the 
purpose of handling the lower end of the 
glass cylinder. In Schmertz 690306, tongs 
somewhat simiiar to ice tongs are used, 
and Boadman and Dravo designed their 
take-down sling as a substitute for these 
tongs. Their sling, in its preferred 
form, consists of a flexible metal strap 
with wooden guard lugs on its inside; 
separable or detachable ends, and means 
for uniting these ends; and a handle 
projecting radially from this flexible 
strap. The strap must be flexible in or- 
der to perform the function ascribed to 
it in the patent, i. e., to be passed around 
a glass cylinder and then fastened to the 
handle or to the other end of the strap, 
and removed therefrom in the same way. 
A handle projecting radially or vertically 
from this strap is likewise essential in 
order that the cylinder may be turned 
in its support and brought into horizontal 
position so as to be slipped around the 
cylinder and adjusted in place and locked. 
The handle and strap are also required 
to be substantially rigid in a direction 
longitudinal to the axis of the cylinder. 
The connection between the handle and 
the traveling pulley of Schmertz or the 
rope of defendant may be made in three 
different ways, unnecessary to be de- 
scribed. 

Strap Required to be Flexible. 

All the claims in issue are specific to 
the construction thus described and il- 
lustrated. In claim 1 the strap is not 
described as flexible but is given a func- 
tion which it cannot perform unless it 
is flexible. This claim, as do all the 
others, calls for a handle fixed to said 
strap and projecting radially or verti- 
cally therefrom. All the claims call for 
a handle and a strap substantially rigid 
when moved in the direction of the axis 
of the cylinder to be taken down. A strap 
which is not flexible and does not have 
a projecting handle, and which strap and 
handle are not substantially rigid when 
moved in the direction of the axis of the 
cylinder, does not infringe any of the 
claims. A device which does not have 
means for effecting a separable con- 
nection of the stran ends. does not. in- 


Damage 


Claims 


Six Claims Rejected 
In Granting Patent 
For Wool Cleanser 


Board of Examiners, Patent 
Office, Confirms Find- 
ing of Examiner on 
Applications. 


RopBins, WILLIAM H., APPLICATION, 
Boarp OF EXAMINERS, PATENT OFFICE. 


Patent No. 1602505 was issued to Wil- 
liam H. Robbins, October 12, 1926, for 
an improvement in steel wool cleaning 
machine, upon application, Serial No. 
748431, filed November 7, 1924. 

The rejection by the examiner of 
claims 1 to 6, inclusive, was affirmed 
by the Board of Examiners, Frank C. 
Skinner, E. S. Henry and Sidney F. 
Smith, July 20, 1926. 

Toulmin & Toulmin appeared for the 
appellant. 

The full text of the decision follows: 


Appeal for Examiner. 


This is an appeal from the decision 
of the Examiner finally rejecting claims 
1 to 6 of which the following will serve 
as examples: 

1. In a cleaning machine, a support 
for a steel wool blanket, means to rotate 
said support, and a guard around said 
support for the steel wool having an 
open face so that the blanket may be 
applied to a surface to be dressed. 

2. In a cleaning machine, a support 
for a steel wool blanket, means to rotate 
said support, and means on said sup- 
port for causing said steel wool blanket 
to adhere thereto. 

The references are: Rasmesen, 1011- 
490, Decembe? 12, 1911; Fox, 1325937, 
December 23, 1919; McFeaters, 1425121, 
August 8, 1922; Bohrmann, 1469404, Oc- 
tober 2, 1923. 

Claim 1 involves only the substitution 
of a steel wool blanket for the sand 
paper abrading element 28 in the patent 
to Rasmesen. The patent to Bohrmann 
discloses in Fig. 7 a steel wool blanket 
applied to a spindle for use in a power- 
driven apparatus, see page 2 lines 
120-126. 

To substitute such a cylinder for that 
used in Rasmasen would clearly involve 
nothing inventive. This rejection applies 
as well to claims 3 and 4. 

In his brief appellant argues against 
this rejection on the ground that Bohr- 
mann secures his steel wool to a back- 
ing by stitching, and that he, applicant, 
has eliminated such backing and thereby 
made a meritorious invention. This ar- 
gument is not in point, as there is noth- 
ing in the above claims to indicate how 
the steel wool is applied to the spindle. 

Claim Too Broad. 
Claim 2 specifies “means on said sup- 


port for causing said steel wool blanket | 


to adhere thereto.” This seems to refer 
to the grooves shown in Fig. 2, but is 
not limited thereto and is so broad that 
it is not considered sufficiently definite 
to patentably distinguish from Bohr- 
mann. 

Claim 5 includes handles at each end 
of the machine. Fox shows a single 
handle 29 extending the full length of 
a brushing or abrading machine, which 
is considered a full equivalent. 

Claim 6 includes means for attaching 
a cable to the machine at such a point 
as to balance it. Such a balacing de- 
vice is shown at 18 in the patent to Mc- 
Featers. 

The appellant appears to rely in claims 
5 and 6 upon the use of the steel wool 
on his abrading cylinder. The functions 
of the handle and the cable support are 
the same whatever the character of the 
abrading device, and these claims pre- 
sent nothing more than aggregations. 

The decision of the Examiner is af- 
firmed. 
fringe claims 1, 5 and 6, and probably 
not even claim 4, although separable ends 
and means to connect the same are not 
specifically called for in 4. 

Defendant’s sling does not have a 
handle projecting radially or extending 
vertically from the strap. It does not 
have a handle and sling so constructed 
and connected as to be substantially rigid 
when moved in the direction of the axis 
of the cylinder. It does not have sep- 
arable ends and means for effecting a 
separable connection of said ends. De- 
fendant’s sling is a circular hoop of 
spring steel with the ends riveted to- 
gether and wrapped with asbestos. In 
the place of a handle it has only an eye 
in which a spring hook may be snapped. 
On its exterior a short distance from 
this eye is a lug, angularly disposed, 
over which may be inserted one end of a 
pole. This pole, some seven feet long, 
is used to push the hoop over the lower 
end of the glass cylinder after it has 
been cracked off, and hold that hoop in 
position until the windlass and pulley 
have swung the lower end of the cylinder 
outward. This pole is a separate tool, in 
no wise a part of defendant’s sling. It 
is not a handle extending vertically nor 
radially from the strap, and even when 
in use, is not a handle and a strap con- 
structed so as to be substantially rigid 
when both are moved in the direction of 
the axis of the cylinder. The hoop has 
not a detachable end with means thereon 
for connecting the two ends together. It 
is not flexible in the sense that it is 
adapted to be placed around the cylinder 
and have the ends looked together. It 
is made of spring steel and the ends are 
riveted together so as to constitute at 
all times a circular hoop of the standard 
and ordinary form. It does not infringe 
any of the claims of the patent in issue. 

Practice Abandoned. 

Defendant’s first sling, Plaintiff’s Ex- 
hibit 6, the evidence shows, was used 
only a few days and then abandonde be- 
cause of certain practical disadvantages. 
This abandonment took place long before 
this suit was brought. No reason existed 
at the time this suit was begun to fear 
that its use would ever be resumed. For 
this reason. whether or not it was an 
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ADMIRALTY: Pleadings: Libel. 


WHEN libel alleges that S is owner and operator of vessel, and in alternative that 

E is owner and operator, and respondent E excepts on ground that no cause 
of action is stated against E and that E!/ and S cannot be sued in alternative, held 
question of liability cannot be determined on pleadings; exception overruled.— 
Linea Sud-Americana v. Motorship “Secundus” (District Court, Eastern District of 


New York.)—Index Page 2767, Col. 7. 


BANKRUPTCY: Administration of Estate: Election of Trustees: Creditors’ Com- 


mittees. 


((REDITORS’ committees, when honestly organized and conducted, are permissible 
in bankruptcy proceedings, and should be allowed to file their claims.—In re 
Cass & Daley Shoe Co. (District Court, District of Massachusetts.)—Index Page 


2763, Col. 7. 


BANKRUPTCY: Administration of Estate: Election of Trustee. 


ROOF of claim may be informal to give right to vote for trustee unless there is 
. real doubt, and specific objections are seasonably made.—In re Cass & Daley 
Shoe Co. (District Court, District of Massachusetts. )—Index Page 2763, Col. 7. 


COMMERCE: Individuals Right to Sue Under the Clayton Act. 


GECTION 16 of the Clayton Act, which gave individuals right to sue for antitrust 
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or casualty which in fact occasioned loss.—Mellon v. Federal Ins. Co. (District 
Court, Southern District of New York.)—Index Page 2766, Col. 1. 


INSURANCE: Marine: “All Risk.” 


VEN in an “all risk” marine insurance policy there must be a fortuitous event— 

a casualty—to give rise to any liability for insurance, for the policy is of in- 

surance and not warranty of soundness.—Mellon v. Federal Ins. Co. (District Court, 
Southern District of New York.)—Index Page 2766, Col. 1. 
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mere wear and tear; and if boiler crack was latent defect, it does not come within 
“latent defects” of Inchmaree clause, since such defect is a preexisting condition 
and not a cause of an accident insured against.—Mellon v. Federal Ins. Co. (District 
Court, Southern District of New York.)—Index Page 2766, Col. 1. 
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ATENT No. 1602668, issued to O. H. Hansen, October 12, 1926, for improvement 
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PATENTS: Issued: Claims Rejected: Equivalents: Aggregations. 
ATENT No. 1602505, issued to W. H. Robbins, October 12, 1926, for improvement 
in steel wire cleaning machines; claims 1, 3 and 4 rejected as substitutions; claim 
2 as too broad to patentably distinguish from prior art; claim 5 as equivalent; and 
claims 5 and 6 as aggregations.—Robbins, W. H., Application (Board of Examiners, 


Patent Office.)—Index Page 2767, Col. 4. 


infringement, need not now be con- 


sidered. 

This patent contains six claims, all of 
which are in issue. All are for a method 
of splitting glass cylinders or rollers. 
The only defense is invalidity. 

Glass cylinders or rollers have, from 
time immemorial, been split by running 
a hot iron back and forth longitudinally 
of the cylinder and then wetting the 
thumb and touching it to the heated 
strip. A cylinder is again split once or 
twice making sections called shawls. In 
making these later splits the same hot 
iron is used, but pressure is substituted 
for the wet thumb. It is said that the 
first split invariably follows a straight 
line but that after the strain or tension 
is thus relieved, there is a tendency in 
the second or third splits to diverge at 
times from a straight line. Reo’s method 
has to do only with the making of a sec- 
ond or third split. It consists merely in 
scoring for a few inches or less with any 
suitable scoring tool the opposite side of 
the cylinder at the place where it has 
first been heated in the usual manner 
with the heating iron. After this is done, 
pressure is applied, as in the prior prac- 
tice, and it is said the tendency of the 
split to diverge from a straight line is 
thereby corrected. Reo’s advance in the 


der with any suitable scoring implement 
or tool. 

Scoring Found Standard Practice. 

The evidence shows without contra- 
diction that scoring in this way is and 
has long been standard practice to aid 
in splitting strips from shawls in hand- 
blown glass factories. It has not been 
used, probably because not deemed neces- 
sary in making a second or third split 
to produce shawls but only when it was 
desired to split from a shawl a defective 
section. In splitting a cylinder into 
shawls it is customary to do so only once 
or twice and conditions are still more or 
less similar to those existing when the 
first split is made. However, in splitting 
out a defect a small strip only is usually 
removed, and this operation is somewhat 
more difficult owing to the absence of 
any stress in the glass. For this pur- 
pose, in the hand-blown glass industry, it 
appears that heating by a hot iron was 
supplemented by scoring with any stand- 
ard scoring tool or cutting implement be- 
fore pressure was applied. Defendant’s 
evidence is clear and convincing to this 
effect. Plaintiff offers no evidence to 
rebut it. 

The question of invention, therefore, 
comes down to whether an adaptation of 
this standard and well-known scoring 


art consists merely in scoring the cylin- practice, in combination with the heat- 
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Industrial 


Processes 


Exceptions to Libel 
Overruled By Court 


Decision Declares Liability 


Could Not Be Determined 
Upon the Pleadings. 


LINEA Sub-AMERICANA, INC., Vv. MOTOR. 
SHIP “SECUNDUS”, JAMES W. ELWELL 
& Co., INC., ET AL., District Court, 
EASTERN District, N. Y., No. A. 9297. 
Exceptions to the libel in this case, 

on the ground that respondents could 
not be stted in the alternative, were 
overruled, the court saying that the 
question of liability could not be de- 
termined upon the pleadings. 


Hunt, Hill & Betts, Proctors for 
James W. Elwell & Co., Inc., Joseph A. 
Barrett, of Counse] ; Bigham, Englar & 
Jones, Proctors for Libellant, James W. 
Ryan, of Counsel. 


The full text of the opinion follows: 


Opinion by Judge Moscowitz. 

The respondent, James W. Elwell & 
Co., Inc., has excepted to the libel on 
the ground that no cause of action was 
stated against it. The libel alleges that 
the libellant is a time charterer. The 
sixth paragraph of the libel reads as 
follows: 

“The respondent, James W. Elwell & 
Co., Inc., at all the times hereinafter 
mentioned was, and now is a corporation 
organized and existing under and by vir- 
tue of the laws of the State of New York, 
and engaged in business as steamship 
owner, agent and broker, with an office 
and principal place of business at No. 17 
State Street, New York City, and was 
and is the principal contractor for the 
‘Secundus’ under the charter party here- 
inafter mentioned and liable to the libel- 
lant as owner and operator of the ‘Sec- 
undus,’ in the event the representations 
made in said charter party or in said 
certificate of registry or classification 
regarding the identity of the owner or 
operator of the ‘Secundus’ were or. are 
untrue.” 


Exception Overruled. 


The third paragraph of the libel al- 
leges in substance that the respondent 
Societe Anonyme d’Armement a Moteurs 
was the owner and operator of the “Sec- 
undus.” It also alleges in the alterna- 
tive that the respondent James W. El- 
well & Co. was the owner and operator. 
The respondent contends that it and the 
French corporation cannot be sued in 
the alternative. 


The question of liability cannot be 
determined upon the pleadings but 
should await a final determination at 
the trial on the sufficiency of the proofs 
to sustain the allegations against one 
or both respondents. Exceptions over- 
ruled. 


September 29, 1926. 


Insurance Company Held 
Not Bound by Agent’s Offer 


[Continued From Page 10.] 


if the defendant shows that a duly au- 
thorized agent of the plaintiff company, 
upon the delivery of the policy, stated 
that the policy contained a provision al- 
lowing credit upon premium liability for 
any day that a bus was out of service, 
when, as a matter of fact, the policy 
did not contain such a provision, and 
shows that the defendant transportation 
company accepted the policy upon that 
representation, and would not have ac- 
cepted it otherwise, and also that, upon 
the discovery of the ten-day provision, 
it called the attention of the agent to it, 
and the agent then stated that it was 
a mistake, that it. would be corrected, 
that the plaintiff company would not in- 
sist upon the provisions of that clause, 
but would make adjustments upon the 
basis of the one-day clause, then it seems 
to me there will have been established 
the necessary elements of an stoppel. 

I am satisfied that upon the trial the 
court should, at least, have received the 
evidence of the defendant transportation 
company as to the statements, conduct 
and authority of the agent at the time 
of and subsequent to the delivery of the 
policy, and should then have determined 
whether, upon all of the evidence, there 
was a question of fact to be submitted 
to the jury. Central State Bank v. Royal 
Indemnity Co.—Minnesota, June 11, 1926. 


Prior to the retrial of this case, I 
think that counsel for the defendant 
transportation company should make an 
exhaustive study of the law as applied 
to the facts as they claim them to be, 
and to determine whether their defense 
is fraud, estoppel, or whether they have 
a right to a reformation of the policy 
in question. If their defense is an equit- 
able defense calling for a reformation, 
way Co. v. Syas, 246 Fed. 561; Fay v. 
it will have to be tried before the court 
without a jury. See Union Pacific Rail- 
Hill, 249 Fed. 415; National Aniline & 
Chemical Co. v. Arnhold, 298 Fed. 755. 


ing iron, for removing defective strips 
from a shawl, to the splitting of the 
cylinder the second and third time in or- 
der to produce a shawl, is invention. In 
my opinion it is not. It is not the trans- 
fer of a practice from a remote to a 
new or even analogous industry. It is 
at most a new use in the same industry 
of a standard practice to accomplish a ~ 
similar result. The presumption of va- 
lidity arising from the grant of a patent 
is not overlooked. I am persuaded that 
Had the Patent Office officials been fa- 
miliar with this old practice, satisfac- 
torily proved in this case, Reo’s applica- 
tion would have been rejected for want 
of patentability. Plaintiff’s bill will be — 
dismissed. a 
From the foregoing views it results © 
that plaintiff’s bill should be dismissed” 
in its entirely. Defendant will recover ~ 
full costs. A decree in conformity here= 
with will be entered. a 
D. C. WESTENHAVER, Judge. 
September 27, 1926. 
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F Army, Navy and 
Marine Corps Orders 


Bids to Be Sought 
By Post Office for 


Air Mail Services 


N. Y.-Chicago and Transcon- 
tinental Routes to Be 
Disposed of by 


Government. 


[Continued From Page) 1.] 
bility and practicability could be ade- 


quately demonstrated, and then, as soon 
as commercial flying companies became 
strong enough to handle such an enter- 
prise, we turn over the fruits of the de- 
partment’s pioneering.” 

The full text of Postmaster General 
New’s statement follows: 

Definite steps toward relinquishment of 
the transcontinental and the overnight 
New York-Chicago air mail sergices are 
being taken by the Post Office Depart- 
ment and within 30 days advertisements 
will be issued inviting bids from contract- 
ors to take over the service. The bids 
will be made returnable 60 days from the 
date of advertisement: 

This period of time is deemed neces- 
sary to allow potential bidders time in 
which to arrange for financing the enter- 
prise. At the present time there is no 
organization in the aviation field fully 
equipped either mechanically or finan- 
cially to assume operation of the Govern- 
ment operated air mail service. 

Explains Original Plans. 

It has neevr been the intention of the 
Post Office Department to continue per- 
manently the operation of the air mail 
service. It was planned merely to develop 
it to a point where its feasibility and 
practicability could be adequately demon- 
strated and then, as soon as commercial 
flying companies became strong enough 
to handle such an enterprise to relinquish 
the fruits of the Department’s pioneering. 


It is felt that the work of the Department , 


in this direction has pushed commercial! 
flying in America several years ahead. 

With the passage during the past ses- 
sion of Congress of legislation placing 
in the Department of Commerce author- 
ity for the maintenance of flying fields 
and lighted airways and with the con- 
tinued growth and development of priv- 
ate enterprise in aviation the Postmas- 
ter General feels that the time has ar- 
rived when the department may grace- 
fully step out. 

Will Sell Equipment. 


The Post Office Department has on 
hand something like 85 airplanes, 15 
hangars located at flying fields all of 
the way across the country, and con- 
siderable shop equipment worth several 
million dollars, necessary for the main- 
tenance of the air mail service, which will 
be disposed of to the best possible ad- 
vantage. 

Postmaster General New reiterates 
his oft repeated statement that no com- 
pany can successfully operate a commer- 
cial air service on a mail contract alone, 
but must also be prepared to transport 
passengers and express. This condition 
will be all the more applicable to the 
contractor who takes over the lines now 
being operated by the Post Office De- 
partment. 

Postmaster General New and W. 
Irving Glover, Second Assistant Post- 
master General charged with the opera- 
tion of air mail, are laying plans for 
changes in air mail postage rates that 
will render them uniform, and provide a 
flat rate applicable throughout the coun- 
try for all air mail transportation re- 
gardless of distance or other factors. 

Rates Held Conflicting. 

Present rates, complicated by the zone 
system and by a different basis pro- 
vided by legislation for contract routes 
are extremely conflicting. They are not 
only incomprehensible to mail patrons, 
but are not entirely understood by pos- 
tal clerks. The transfer of the trans- 

, continental, service to private contractor 
would render them even more confusing. 

One illustration of conflicting air mail 
rates now in existence is cited as fol- 
lows: ° 

A letter from New York for certain 
points in Idaho would go by way of Twin 
City Route No. 9 the days that route 
operates, daily except Saturday and 
Sunday. 15 cents. 

On Sundays, over Transcontinental 
Route to Salt Lake City to Elko-Pasco 
Route No. 5 via Boise. They operate 
daily except Monday or daily except 
Sunday out of New York. 25 cents. 

The other days, over Transcontinental 
Route, Saturdays out of New York to 
Salt Lake City for training. 24 cents. 


Three Post Offices 
Opened, Four Closed 


Service of Fourth Class Begun 
in California, Oregon and 
Washington Towns. 


The Post Office Department has an- 
nounced the establishment and discon- 
tinuance of fourth class post offices as 
follows: 

Established—Fourth Class 

California—82051: Walteria (*5181), 
Los Angeles County, special. from Re- 
dondo Beach. Torrence, five miles north- 
east; Redondo Beach, 412 miles north- 
west. alLomita. Effective October 2, 
1926, 

Oregon—50721. McCredie Springs 
(*5561), Lane County, 113735. Oakridge, 
13 miles southwest; Bend, 60 miles south- 
east; Eugene, 60 miles northwest. a Oak- 
fridge. Effective September 30, 1926. 

Washington—71126. Moran School 
(*5603), Kitsap County, special from 
Rolling Bay. Rolling Bay, one mile north- 
west. aRolling Bay. Effective October 
2, 1926. 

* Unit number. o 

a Postmasters’ present address, 
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Federal Personnel 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary therefore in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A-15783. (S). Subsistence—Lodging 
—Government quarters furnished. 

Wheh Government employes entitled 
to a per diem in lieu of subsistence are 
furnished lodging at Government .ex- 
pense the amount of said per diem appli- 
cable to the item of lodging is properly 
for deduction from the per diem allowed. 

A-15747 (S). Retired pay—Army en- 
listed men serving as commissioned of- 
ficers during the World War. 

Under the provisions of the act of 
June 6, 1925, 43 State. 742, a retired en- 
listed man of the Army who served hon- 
orably as a commissioned officer of the 
Army of the United States at any time 
between April 6, 1917, and November 11, 
1918, is entitled to receive the pay of a 
retired warrant officer of the Army of 
equal length of service without regard 
to whether the commissioned service of 
such retired enlisted man was terminated 
by honorable discharge or by resignation 
from honorable service. 

A-15757 (S). Pay—Aviation duty— 
Split assembly—National Guard. 

Where officers and enlisted men be- 
longing to an organization of the Na- 
tional Guard on duty requiring them to 
participaté regularly and frequently in 
aerial flights are directed to assemble 
with the entire organization for drill and 
instruction on Monday of each weck and 
perform flights on the following days 
of the weck, such flying duty performed 
separately from the ordered ass®@mbly 
does not constitute a split assembly en- 
titling to the 50 per centum increase for 
flying. 5 Comp. Gen. 815. 

A-—15778. Compensation — Bonus— 
War Department Employe. 

An employe of the War Department 
whose period of service was from Au- 
gust 27 to October 12, 1919, and from 
January 15 to August 31, 1920, who was 
certified effective July 15, 1920, was ab- 
sent on leave without pay from August 
6 to 15, 1920, inclusive, and was allowed 
increase of compensation from July 15 
to August 5 and from August 16 to 31, 
1920, is not entitled to any further al- 
lowance. 

A-15529 (S). Officers and employes— 
Classification—Effective date of reallo- 
cations. 

The rate of of compensation of the 
higher grade when a position has been 
reallocated by the Personnel Classifica- 
tion Board from a lower to a higher 
grade upon appeal is authorized only 
beginning with the pay period current 
on the date the notice of the realloca- 
tion was received in the administrative 
office. 4 Comp. Gen. 280; id. 721. 

A-14471 (S). Quarters allowance— 
Navy enlisted man. 

The occupany of a house by an enlisted 
man in the Navy which he built at his 
own expense on a naval reservation un- 
der permission of the naval authorities 
(whether properly or improperly not de- 
cided), is not a furnishing to him of 
quarters in kind and does not deprive him 
of the right to the allowance in lieu of 
quarters to which he may be otherwise 
entitled. 

A-15737 (S). Indians—Osago 
tribution of estates of deceased 
allottees. . 

The property of ceased allottees of 
the Osage Tribe being under the juris- 
diction of county courts in Oklahoma in 
probate matters distribution of the es- 
tate of a deceased minor allottee should 
be made in accordance with the decree 
of such court, even when settlement is 
made by stipulation between the heirs 
and distributees of the estate, if such 
stipulation has been approved® by the 
court and the decree provides for dis- 
tribution accordingly. 

A-15766 (S). Veterans Bureau—Dis- 
ability Compensation—Effective date of 
rating schedule. 

The effective date of the schedule of 
disability ratings adopted by the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau under section 202(4) of 
the World War Veterans’ Act, dated 
June 7, 1924, 43 Stat 618, is January 1, 
1926, the date fixed by regulations of the 
Veterans’ Bureau Nos. 129 and 134, and 
not June 7, 1924, the date of the statute. 
Effective dates of increases oy decreases 
in disability compensation under the new 
schedules are controlled by sections 205 
and 210 of the statute. If the rerating 
is made on the motion of the director, 
the effective date of any increase in com- 
pensation would be the date of adminis- 
trative determination. If the rerating is 
made on the basis of a claim filed by the 
beneficiary, the effective date of any in- 
crease in compensation would be from 
not exceeding six months prior to date 
of filing claim, but in no case prior to 
January 1, 1926. 

A-15787 (S). Subsistence allowance— 
Officers of the Army sick in hospital] not 
in line of duty. 

An officer of the Army absent from 
duty for more than one day for any of 
the causes stated in the act of May 17, 
1926, forfeits his pay during the period 
of absence but does not forfeit the sub- 
sistence allowance during that period. 


Dis- 
minor 


Discontinued—Fourth Class. 

Alaska—Strelna, 113737. Effective as 
of December 31, 1925. Mail to Chitina. 

South Carolina—(Modified)-—Macbeth, 
Berkeley County, 103769 and 104802. No- 
tice appearing in Bulletin No. 14196, is 
hereby modified to become effective No- 
vember 15, 1926, instead of. October 15, 
1926, 

Texas—Hampton, Tyler County, 111- 
858. Effective October 15, 1926. Mail to 
Chester. 

West Virginia—*Carpenter, Kanawha 
County, 16631. Effective October 31, 1926. 
Mail to Guthrie. 

* Not moncy-order office. 
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Allowance for Food 
And Lodging Limited 
By Veterans’ Bureau 


Restricted by Regulation 
to $5 Daily for 
Subsistence. 


Director Frank T. Hines, of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau, in an order just made 
public, covering traveling expenses for 
officials and employes of that organiza- 
tion, limited the daily allowance for 
meals and lodgings to $5. 

The regulation, the full text of which 
is given below, also outlined the pro- 
cedure to be followed in claiming such 
allowances, as follows: 

Regulation No. 159. Subject: 
portation and traveling expenses 
claimants and beneficiaries. 

By virtue of the authority conferred 
in Section 5 of the World War Veterans’ 
Act, 1924, as amended, the following 
regulation is issued, effective October 25, 
1926, relative to transportation and trav- 
eling expenses of claimants and _ bene- 
ficiaries canceling and superseding Sec- 
tion 8010 of Regulation No. 131, to read 
as follows and to be incorporated in 
U. S. Veterans’ Bureau Regulations as 
Section 8010: . 

Section 8010. The Bureau officials 
specified in Section 800 and subordinates 
designated by the Director are author- 
ized to issue transportation requests and 
meal and lodging requests sufficient to 
accomplish authorized travel for claim- 
ants, beneficiaries and needed attendants. 
When the requests are not used, reim- 
bursement of actual and necessary travel 
expenses may be allowed subject to the 
limitation that not to exceed $5 for 
meals and lodging for any one day, or, 
for fractional days, not to exceed $1 for 
a single meal or $2 for a single lodg- 
ing, may be allowed, vouchers for reim- 
bursement to be supported by properly 
executed receipts similar fo those re- 
quired by the travel regulations to sup- 
port travel vouchers of Bureau entployes. 

The Regional Managers, Subofiice 
Managers, Medical Officers in Charge, 
United States Veterans’ Bureau Hospi- 
tals. and Medical Officers in Charge of 
Medical Treatment Stations, are auto- 
matically authorized on appointment to 
countersign transportation, meal, lodg- 
ing, and special transportation requests, 
or such requests may be countersigned 
by those subordinates who have been 
specifically designated for this duty by 
the Director. Immediately upon appoint- 
ment, there should be forwarded to Cen- 
tral Office, attention Accounting Divi- 
sion, Finance Service, a specimen of the 
bona fide signature of the new Regional 
Manager, Suboffice Manager, Medical 
Officer in Charge, United States Vet- 
erans’ Hospital. or Medical Officer in 
Charge of .Medical Treatment Station, 
with advice as to the date of appoint- 
ment. 

Claim for reimbursement of travel ex- 
penses must be presented on the pre- 
scribed travel voucher form, supported 
by original trave! order or certified 
copy thereof. Attendants will be con- 
sidered as employes so that the provi- 
sions of the travel regulations govern- 
ing the United States Veterans’ Bureau 
relative to the furnishing of receipts will 
apply to such attendants. 

(V. B. Regulation No. 
October 25, 1926.) 


Trans- 
of 


159, effective 


Form Discontinued 
By Veterans Bureau 


Dr. B. W. Biack, Medical Director, 
Veterans’ Bureau has just issued an 
order discontinuing the use of Medical 
Form 2545-A, ‘Medical and Industrial 
History,” in reports of physical condi- 
tion of claimants under the Bureau. 

The text of the order follows: 

1. Medical Service Form 25435-A, 
“Medical and Industrial History,” her 
tofore used as an adjunct to Form 254 
“Report of Physical Examination,” 
hereby discontinued. 

2. Form 2545-A was prepared at the 
Central Board of Appeals. The rating 
Sentral Board of Appeals. The rating 
procedure now in effect does not re- 
quire its further use, and it is desired 
to spare regional rating boards and 
claimants the time and trouble entailed 
in its execution. 

3. Such information as it is desired 
to develop concerning the medical his- 
tory of a claimant (such as treatment 
by private physicians, hospitalization, 
etc.) since a previous examination, will 
be ascertained orally during the reex- 
amination; and, together with any other 
information relative to employment dur- 
ing the same period that is considered 
necessary, will be noted upon the Form 
2545, in making the reexamination of 
the claimant. 

4. U.S. Veterans’ 
No. 110, dated August 
hereby canceled. 


e- 
5, 


1S 


Bureau Circular 
28, 1924, is 


‘Mail to Be Supplied 
To Alaskan Island | 


The Post Office Department has just 
announced a change in the mail con- 
tract for steamboat services between 
Juneau and Petersburg, Alaska, so as to 
supply Turnabout Island. 

The full text of the department’s an- 
nouncement follows: 

“78047 — Juneau — Petersburg — 
Alaska-—From November 1, 1926, extend 
services so as to supply Turnabout Is- 
land (no), one way each second trip, in- 
creasing distance 3 miles, equal to 1.50 


miles and back on such trips, and allow | 


contractor $25.84 per annum additional 
pay; also from November 1, 1926, sup- 
nly Pybus Bay (no) each fourth trip 


| Mauritus, an island in the Indian Ocean | 
Employes on Travel Status | 





Veterans 
Postmasters 


Reduction in Parcel Rates 
To Mauritius Announced | 


W. Irving Glover, Second Assistant 
Postmaster General, has just announced 
the approval of a reduction in the tran- 
sit rates, on parcel post packages to | 


near Madagascar. 

The full text of Mr. Glover’s announce- 
ment follows: ; 

Effective at once the following transit | 
rates will apply with respect to parcel 
post packages addressed for delivery in 
Mauritius: 

1, three pounds, $0.48; 4, even 
pounds, $0.90; and 8, 11 pounds, $1.14. 

The postage and transit charges must 
be prepaid by postage stamps affixed to | 
parcels at time of mailing. | 
_» The above modifies the transit rates 
as shown under the item “Mauritius” on 
page 253 of the annual Postal Guide for 
1926. 

W. IRVING GLOVER, 
Second Assistant Postmaster General. 


Diplomas Awarded 
To 299 Veterans in 
Occupational Work 


Scope of Training Ranges 
From Dentistry and Paint- 





ing to Poultry 
Farming. 


The Veterans’ Bureau has just an- 
nounced the presentation of 299 diplomas 
to disabled veterans who have success- 
fully completed rehabilitation courses in 
many diverse occupations and _ profes- 
sions. The stuffents of agricultural 
courses composed the laygest group, with 
74 persons receiving certificates. Among 
the studies pursued were dentistry, 
painting, pattern making, accounting, 
poultry raising, electricity, and cabinet 
making. The full text of the Bureau’s 
statement follows: 

A very good idea of the scope of the 
Veterans’ Bureau’s work in rehabilitat- 
ing disabled veterans may “be gained 
from a scrutiny of 299 diplomas which 
are going out to men who have success- 
fully completed the courses assigned to 
them and have been declared rehabili- 
tated. 

Represent 60 Occupations. 

These trainees’ represent some 60-odd 
occupations and are residents of 19 dif- 
ferent States. Of the whole group, the 
largest number in any given occupation 
are the farmers specializing in poultry— 
a circumstance often found in studying 
these courses. ,In the present instance 
these number 43, while diversified farm- 
ers—the horticulturists, agriculturists, 
etc., come next, with 31. 

Among ‘the trainees one always finds 
the busy repairmen whose activities run 
the gamut from_watches and electrical 
apparatus to shoes and“pianos, not for- 
getting the necessary sewing machine 
and the typewriter. These, in the group 
under discussion nymber 29. 

Some Study Painting. 

Electrical workers of various kinds 
include armature winders, inside wire 
men, auto electricians, and so on, 20 of 
them in this lot. Seventeen diplomas | 
go out to veterans who have success- 
fully passed their examination in law, 
and the men who chose some branch of 
painting, designing or pattern making 
are 10 in number, as are also teachers 
of widely differing branches of instruc- 
tion. ; 

Nine dentists, and nine ¢&*penters or 
cabinet makers, eight jewelers, seven 
bookkeepers or accountants, and seven 
clerks make up the balance of the larger 
groups, while the remainder of the 299 
are divided among 20 or 30 other trades 
or vocations. 

Conspicuous yrmong the — unusual | 
courses completed by some of these | 
trainees are a noted Catholic priest, a 
Methodist minister, a Nazarene minis- 








ter, and pipe organist and a beauty cul- 
turist, the latter a woman veteran. 

It is gratifying to know that consid- 
erable number of veterans trained by 
the Bureau have distinguished” them- 
selves in their chosen occupations. Only 
the other day came information of one 
who had achieved the appointment of as- 





sistant state banking commissioner with 
a Bureau course in bookkeeping and acs 
countancy as a foundation, and several 
years’ service with the commission for 
experience. The stories of the men, 
several in number, who have won Pulit- 
zer prizes in journalism, one who secured 
the coveted Prix de Rome for an origi- | 
nal painting, and another who is the | 


author of one of the “six best sellers” 
of the year, have been told at different | 


times as these events occurred, but they 


Bureau to which they are a source of 
permanent pride and gratification. 

There are still over 1,300 veterans in 
training made possible by an extension 
by Congress of the date formerly set 
for termination of all vocational activ- 
ities. About 375 are in 
training, over 90 in commercial 
263 in trades and industries 
400 in institutional courses. 


one way from October 1 to March 3 


have not been forgotten by the Veterans’ 


| drafting; 


agricultural | 
lines, | 
and over | 
| W. 


surveying. 





each year, increasing distance 20 miles, 
equal to 10 miles and back on such trips, 
and allow contractor $43.07 per annum 
additional pay.” 

The department also has announced 
two other changes in the mail services 
as follows: 

Steamboat Service: 76100—Tahoe 
Bijou—California—From October 7, 1926, 
supply Tallac, California, at the site au- 


in distance or pay. 

Electric Car Service: 302178—From 
October 16, 1926, service by the Public 
Service Railway Co., between Edgewater, 
via Morsemere & Palisade Park, and 


and between Rutherford, Hasbrouck 





Heights, and Hackensack, N. J., distance 
6.19 miles, is discontinued. 


thorized October 1, 1926, without change | 


Hackensack, N. J., distance 7.96 miles, | 


Postal 
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Latest Government Documents 
and Publications 


DoOcuMENTS described in this column are obtainable at prices stated from 
’ the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Digests are printed so they can be cut out and pasted on the Stand- 
ard Library-Index and File Cards, measuring 7.5 centimeters by 12.5 centi- 


meters, approximately 3 by 5 
America, and filed for reference. 


Notice to Libraries: 
Number enclosed in 


inches, used in the majority of libraries in 


The Library of Congress card numbers are likewise given. 
indicate an open card entry 


covering the serial set 


as a whole. Numbers enclosed in ( ) indicate the Congressional Library card 
printed for an EARLIER issue of the document and substantially correct and 


usable for the reprint. 
those ordering cards from 


Cards require about four weeks to prepare and print: 
this list will occasionally have to wait; 


the OUT 


check has its full significance. 





IRRIGATION, DRAINAGE AND WATER POWER: PRICE LIST NUMBER 42 
17TH EDITION OF PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO THESE AND ALLIED 
SUBJECTS: Issued by the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 


Office. 


Price list is for Gratis Distribution. 


[25-26949.] 


A CATALOGUE of several hundred Bulletins, Reports, Experiments, Suggestions, 


Surveys, Debates and Addresses. 


CLASSIFICATION BULLETIN OF THE UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE 
FROM JANUARY 1, 1926, TO JUNE 30, 1926, CONTAINING THE CLASSIFI- 
CATION OF SUBJECTS OF INVENTION REVISED BY THE CLASSIFICA- 
TION DIVISION OF THE UNITED STATES,PATENT OFFICE: NUMBER 56: 


Issued by the United States Patent Office, Department of Comerce. 


cents per copy. 


A 


Price, 10 
[8—-16238.] 


CONTENTS: Chucks or sockets, closure operators, cloth, leather, and rubber re- 
ceptacles, coin handling, dispensing, earth boring, electric signaling, electricity, 
conductors, fluid-pressure brake and analogous 


systems, laminated fabric and 


analogous manufactures, mills, registers, roofs, textiles, knitting, tool-handle fasten- 


ings. 


PRICES): NUMBER 379: Isseued by the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 


ment Printing Office. 


Subscription price, 50 cents per year: Foreign Subscrip- 


tion, 75 cents per year; single issues (Domestic), 5 cents per copy. 
THE Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., is authorized to sell at cost, 
plus 10 per cent, without limit as to the number of copies to any one applicant 
who agrees not to resell or distribute the same for profit, any United States Govern- 
ment publication not confidential in character. ; 
Publications cannot be supplied free to individuals nor forwarded in advance of 


payment. 


The accumulation of publications in this office amounts to several millions, of 


which over two million are assorted, forming the sales stock. 


Many rare books are 


included, but under the law all must be sold regardless of their age or scarcity. 
Many of the books have been in stock some time, and are apt to be shop-worn. 
In filling orders the best copy available is sent. 





DEPENDENT AND DELINQUENT CHILDREN IN NORTH DAKOTA AND 
SOUTH DAKOTA: A STUDY OF THE PREVALENCE, TREATMENT, AND 
PREVENTION OF CHILD DEPENDENCY AND DELINQUENCY IN TWO 


RURAL STATES. 


Issued by the Children’s Bureau, Department of Labor as 
Bureau Publication Number 160: 130 pages: Price, 20 cents per copy. 


L 26-208. 


“THE studies on which this report is based were undertaken at the requests of 
the Children’s Code Commission of North Dakota and the Child-Welfare Com- 


mission of South Dakota. 


A preliminary report of the North Dakota material was 


submitted to the Children’s Code Commission of North Dakota for use in connec- 


tion with its report to the legislature in 1923. 
of general interest and of permanent value it is now being published. 


Because much of the material is 
It is a pleas- 


ure to record that following the recommendations of the commission the laws passed 
in 1923 by the North Dakota Legislature—which are summarized in this report— 
placed it among the foremost States in respect to legislative provisions for the pro- 
tection and care of dependent and neglected children.” 


COLD-STORAGE HOLDINGS YEAR ENDED DECEMBER, 1925, WITH COM- 
PARABLE DATA FOR EARLIER YEARS. Prepared by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, Department of Agriculture, and issued as STATISTICAL 


BULLETIN NUMBER 13: Price. 10 cents per copy: 


CARD I: 


[Agr. 13-1186.] 


HE statistics in this, the third, bulletin on cold-storage holdings include cold- 
storage warehouse space and cold-storage holdings of apples, dairy products, 

eggs, meats, lard, dressed poultry, and fish in the United States. 7 
A survey of storage space of cold-storage establishments has been made by the 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics, from time to time, as of October 1. 


The space 


figures appearing in this bulletin are as of October 1, 1925. 

For the purpose of determining what commodities and establishments to in- 
clude, it is considered that a cold-storage warehouse is any place artificially cooled 
to a temperature of 45 degrees F., or below, in which food commodities are stored 


and held for 30 days or more. 


Since some commodities not reported ds in cold stor- 


age are stored in space cooled to temperature varying from 45 degrees to 60 degrees 
F., all refrigerated space is shown in the tabulation in order to make a complete re- 


port on refrigerated storage space. 
CARD II: 
Chan 


oceur from year to year not only in the number of establishments but 
in the amount of space in the different temperature groups. 
are usually of considerable size; those that discontinue are often small. 


New establishments 
The amount 


of space at the different temperatures varies according to the demand for storage 


space for the various commodities. 


Each operator of a cold-storage warehouse, whether public or private, who 
stores apples, pears, frozen and preserved fruits, dairy products, eggs, poultry, 
frozen and cured meats, and lard is requested to mail to the bureau a complete 
report of holdings of such commodities on the first business day of each month. 


Army Orders , 


The Department of War has issued Spe- 
cial Orders No. 243 to Army personnel as 
follows: 

Enigneers. 

The following enlisted men to Fort Hum- 
phreys. Va., for duty as student in enlisted 
specialists’ course beginning December 4: 

First Engineers: Staff Sergt. Edward A. 
Reed, surveying and drafting; Corpl. 
Charles J. Feltes, machinists; 
ander-G. Angus, surveying and drafting; 
Pvt. First Class Lawrence V. Davis, sur- 
veying and drafting; Pvt. First Class Roy 
FE. Roundtree, surveying and drafting; Pvt. 
First Class Leonard A. Cummings, ma- 
chinists. 

Second Engineers: Pvt. First Class Frank 
J. Kirkstoff, surveying and drafting; Pvt. 
Raymond W. Johnson, surveying and 
drafting; Pvt. Walter Pinkus, surveying and 
drafting. 

Fourth Engineers: Corpl. Charles H. Har- 
ris, surveying; Corpl. Clarence I. C. Put- 
nam, machinists. 

Sixth Engineers: Corpl. Oliver E. Lind- 
sev, surveying and drafting; by Army 
transport from San Francisco to New York, 
and return by Army transport from New 
York to San Francisco upon completion of 
course. 

Pvt. Perey H. Yennell, surveying and 
by Army transport from San 
Francisco to New York, and return by Army 
transport from New York to San Francisco 
upon completion of course. 

Seventh Engineers: Sergt. Leslie E. 
Dailey. surveying. Pvt. First Class Frank 
Malcolm, drafting. 

Eighth Encineers: Corpl. Ivar E. Banks, 
Pvt. Joe B. White, machinists. 

Detachment, U. S. Military 

Pvt. Leland <A. Campbell, 


Engineer 
Academy: 
drafting. 

Crawford, Maj. Robert W., in addition to 
other duties is detailed to duty with Organ- 
ized Reserves of Seventh Corps Area, 445th 
Engineer Auxiliary Battalion. 

Baish. 1st Lt. Charles F., to Engineers 
School, Fort Humphreys, Va., on completion 
of foreign service. 

Lock, Ist Lt. Edwin P., jr., from Engineer 
School, Fort Humphreys, Va., to Hawaiian 
Dept. 

Renfro, Capt. Charles Harold, Washing- 
ton, D. C., to Chief of Engineers, Washing- 
ton, for training. 

The following officers from place indicated 
after their names to Washington, D. C., 
Chief of Engineers, for training: 

Col. Lorimer Douglass Miller. Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Maj. Blair Charles Hanna, Co- 
lumbus. Ohio: Maj. Chester Lichtenberg, 
Schenectady, N. ¥.; Maj. Charles Edward 
Walsh. Narberth, Pa.; First Lt. Charles Ed- 
~ward Hammell. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Corpl. Alex- | 





a Infantry. 

Vernon, Second Lt. Eugene H., amended 
order directs him to sail from San Fran- 
cisco for Philippine Islands on Jan. 14, 
1927, instead of March 31,, 1927. 

Kernan, Second Lt. George M., amended 
order directs him to sail from New York 
for Philippine Islands on March 8, 1927, 
instead of Dec. 22, 1926. 

Phinney, Lieut. Col. Cobert T., from 
Plattsburg Barracks, N. Y., to Atlanta, Ga., 
for duty in connection with citizen’s mili- 
tary training camp affairs. 

Bump, Lieut. Col. Arthur L., amended or- 
der as to traveling expenses. 

Air Corps. 

Stevens, Capt. Albert W., from Seventh 
Photo Section, Fairfield Air Intermediate 
Depot, Ohio, to McCook Field, Ohio. 

Hamlin, First Lieut. Winfield S., Seventh 
Photo Section, Fairfield, Ohio, will asgume 
command of section at that place. 

Horton, First Lieut. Clarence F., order 
directing him to sail March 2, 1927, for Ca- 
nal Zone is amended as to date to read 
Aprilf1, 1927. 

Other Branches. 

Baron, Maj. Charles Lee, jr., Medical 
Corps, from Chicago, Ill., to Washington, 
D. C. 

Eddy, Maj. Richard Thomas, Quartermas- 
ter Corps, Paragraph 22, Special Orders 
239! relating to him, revoked. 

Kiefer, Warrant Officer Lawrence F., 
Walter Reed General Hospital, Washing- 
ton, D. C., to Army Retiring Board, Wash- 
ington, for examination, and then back to 
hospital. 

Eddy, First Lieut. George G., 
Dept., from Fort Sam Houston, 
Philippine Dept. 

Deitrick, First Lieut. Carroll II., Ord- 
nance Dept., from Charleston, S."C., to Ha- 
waiian Dept. 

Leaves of Absence. 


Wall, Lieut. Col...George L., Ordnance, 
three months. 

Tooher, First Lieut. Bernard J., 
Corps, extended one month five days. 

Retirements. 

McCormack, First Sgt. Malachi 
Lake City High Schools, Utah. 

Jefferson, First Sgt. John, Cavalry, Fort 
Huachua, Ariz. 

Doty, First Sgt. Harry H., Inf., Jefferson 
Barracks, Mo. ‘ 

Whiteker, Staff Sgt. John. Medical Dept., 
Presidio of San Francisco. Calif. 

Johnson, First Sgt. Edward J., 
Leavenworth, Kans. 

Order announcing acceptance of resigna- | 
tion of Second Lieut. Francis Anthony | 
Kreidel, Field Artillery, revoked, 


Ordnance 
Tex., to 


Air 


T., Salt 


Fort 


Books and 


Publications 


Precancel of Stamps. 


~ 
o 


With Unofficial Ink’ 
Forbidden by Order 


The Post Office Department 
Adopts Measure to Prevent 
Chemical Treatment 
for Reuse. 


The Post Office Department has ad. 
vised all postmasters that the pre: 
cancellation of postage stamps is to be 
done only with ink approved for, that 
purpose, R. S. Regar, Third Assistant 
Postmaster General, has announced. 

It was stated orally at Mr. Regar’s 
office that reports have reached the De- 
partment to the effect that precancelled 
postage stamps are being chemically 
treated for reuse. The precancelled 
stamps are used by large mailers under 
authority of the Department. 

/ The precancelling work has been done 
at times with ordinary printers’ ink in- 
stead of ink furnished by the Depart- 
ment. It was pointed out that stamps 
precancelled with inks used outside of 
the Department has made it possible to 
reuse the stamps. : 


It was explained at the Departmen? 
that it was impossible to “wash” govern- 
ment inks with chemicals without de- 
facing the stamp itself. 

The reuse of precancglled stamps was 
first discovered about six weeks ago by 
a post-office inspector. This inspecto?, 
it was declared, had found that the re- 
usage of the stamps was not done by 
the mailer authorized by the Depart- 
mentment to precancel his own stamps, 
but by individuals who happened to 
know that there was market for stamps 
precancelled with washable inks. 

The full text of the order to postmas- 
ters follows: 


The conditions governing the use of 
precanceled postage stamps prescribe 
that ink furnished by the department 
shall be used for the precancellation of 
such stamps. It appears that in some 
cases where the precancellation is being 
done by means of a printing press that 
ordinary printers’ ink is used to precan- 
cel stamps. 

This practice should be discontinued 
and postmasters at whose offices stamps 
have been precanceled with ordinary 
printers’ ink should make requisition 
upon the Fourth Assistant Postmaster 
General, Division of Equipment and Sup- 
plies, for ink which is ‘furnished espe- 
cially for use in precanceling postage 
stamps by means of a printing press. 
This ink should be ordered under 
Item 784. 

Where postage stamps are precanceled 
in the post office by means of a hand 
stamp or other device, except the print- 
ing press, the regular canceling ink fur- 
nished by the department should be used. 

All postmasters who have been author- 
ized to precancel stamps will at once look 
into this matter and see that the postage 
stamps precanceled by them or under 
their supervision are precanceled with @ 
the proper ink. 


Greece Annuls Law 
Curtailing Imports 


The removal of the prohibition re- 
garding certain articles of luxury in the 
regular and parcel-post mails to Greece 
has just been announced by W. Irving 
Glover, Second Assistant Postmaster 
General. 

The full text of 
nouncement follows: 

Information has been received that, 
effective at once, articles of luxury will 
be permitted importation into Greece 
in the regular and parcel post mails. 

The item “Greece” appearing on 
pages 212, 287, and 288 of the anniial 
Postal Guide for 1926 is modified by 
eliminating the paragraphs beginning 
with the words “Chocolate in any form” 
and ending* with the words “with or 
without lace or embroidery.” 


U.S. Navy Orders 


Assignment of Officers to Duty 


Mr. Glover’s an- 


Orders issued to naval officers under date 
of October 11, 1926: 

, Comdr, John H. Everson, 
U. S. S. Zeilian; to 1lith 
Diego, Calif. 

Comdr. William H. Pashley, det. Navy 
Yard, New York; to command Subm. Div. 18. 


det. 
Nav. 


command 
Dist. San 


Lt. Comdr. Francis M. Maide, det. com- @. 


mand VO Sad. 1, Aircraft Sqdns., 
Fit.; to command VO Sqd. 
Sqdns., Battle Fit. 

Lt. (j.g.) Philip A. Hass (SC), det. Navy 
Yard,-Puget Sound, Wash.; to Navy Yard, 
Pearl Harbor, T. H. 

Gun. George E. Walton, det. U. S. S. Ne- 
vada; to U. S. S. Medusa. 


Battle 
2, Aircraft 


Marine Corps Orders | 


of the Navy 
orders «to 


has ‘is 
Marine 


The Department 
sued the following 
Corps personnel: 

October 7, 1926. ° 

Col. W. B. Lemly, A. Q. M., detached 
Headquarters Marine Corps, Washington, 
D. C., to Headquarters Department of the 
Pacific, San Francisco, Calif. 

First Lieut. T. J. Cushman detached N, 
A. S., Pensacola, Fla., to N. A. S., N. O. B., 
San Diego, Calif. 

October 9, 1926. 

Major C. H. Wells detached M. B.. N. S.. 
Cavite, P. I., to Department of the ~acitic, 

Major J. P. Willcox assigned to duty at M. 
B., N. S., Cavite, B I. 

Capt. W. Mills detached M. B., Quantico, 
Va., to Depot of Supplies, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

First Lieut. C. J. Lohmiller 
Gendarmerie d’ Haiti, to First 
Haiti. 


detached 
Brigade, 


October 11, 1926. 

Capt. W. Mills detailed as an Assistant 
Quartermaster, effective November 1, 1926. 

Capt. C. A. Wynn detached M. D., N. P., 
Navy Yard, Portsmouth, N. H., to M,'B 
Quantico, Va. 

1st Lieut. J. F. Burke 
N. T. S., Newport, R. L, 
tion, Tokyo, Japan 

No changes were announced October 8, 12 
and 1s. 


detached M.'B., 
to American Lega- 
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Leather 


Productivity of Labor Declared 
_ Greater in Four Industries Studied 


‘Bureau of Labor Statistics Issues Results of 
‘© Inquiries Covering Flour, Sugar, Leather 
and Portland Cement. 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics, De- 
partment of Labor, has just published 
a..statement (the full text of which is 
given below) covering a study of labor 
productivity in the flour, leather, Port- 
land cement and sugar-refining industries. 
The result of investigations in those in- 


dustries, it was declared, was in sup- 
port of former conclusions of Bureau 
Officials that a great increase in pro- 
ductivity per man-hour has taken place 
in manufacturing generally during the 
period between 1914 and 1925. 

While this increase has been small 
in some processes, every industry studied 
in this light is said to have disclosed 
some increase. Progress in the automo- 
bile industry was declared to be almost 
unbelievable. The statement is the second 
af a series covering labor productivity 
in American industry. The first, pub- 
lished by the Bureau last July, gave 
statistics on the steel, automobile, shoe 

nd paper industries. 


f the four industries analyzed in the 
latest statement the cement idustry was 
Said to have shown the greatest produc- 
tion increase. An increase of 57.8 per 
cent in man-hour productivity was re- 
ported in the period 1914-1925. The in- 
creased demand for cement products in 
recent years was ascribed as the reason. 

Conditions in the leather business have 
been virtually the reverse, it was stated, 
yet a 28.2 per cent productivity increase 
was shown in the same period in that 
industry, with an average of 34 per cent 
between 1921 and 1925. 


Increase In Productivity 
Noted In Flour Milling 


Production in flour milling was said 
to have remained virtually constant dur- 
ing the period studied, but such a saving 
in labor was effected that the output 
per man-hour was increased 39 per cent. 
In cane-sugar refining the results of the 
Study were declared inconclusive and un- 
certain. While a productivity increase 
of 27.3 per cent was found, this, it was 
said, was achieved only during the last 
three years under study; during the 
three years following the’ war labor pro- 
ductivity in this industry declined about 
20 per cent from the 1914 level. 

The full text of the bureau’s analyses 
follows: 

This is the second of a series of ar- 
ticles presenting indexes of the produc- 
tivity of labor in American industries 
over a series of years. The first article 
appeared in the July issue of the Labor 
Review and covered the steel, automo- 
bile, shoe and paper industries. The 

4 present article extends the study to four 
new industries—cement, leather, flour 
and sugar. 


Summary—Analysis of the four in- 
dustries covered in this study supports 
the: general conclusions of the first ar- 
ticle—namely, that although there are 
great variations as between different in- 
dustries, a remarkable increase in pro- 
ductivity per man-hour has taken place 
during the period of 1914 to 1925 in 
widely separated phases of manufactur- 
ing. In some industries, such as the 
automobile, the increased productivity is 
so great as to be almost unbelievable; 
in others, such as boots and shoes, it 
appears to be rather small; but in every 
industry studied so far there has been 
at least some increase. 


Greatest Increase Credited 
To Cement Industry 


..Of the four industries included in this 
study, cement manufacturing shows the 
greatest increase in productivity, the out- 
put per man-hour having increased 57.8 
per cent between 1914 and 1925. This 
industry has been favored by a tremen- 
dous increase in the demand for its prod 
uct during the past four years, so that 
it has undergone considerable expansion, 
a situation which is usually favorable 

, to increasing output per man-hour. Con- 
ditions in the leather industry are prac- 
tically the reverse of this, for there has 
been a steady decline in leather pro- 
duction since 1923 and not very much 

, of an increase in recent years over the 
production in 1914. Yet in spite of this 
ituation the output per man-hour in the 
leather industry in 1925 was 28.2 per 
cent greater than in 1914, while a five- 
year average, 1921-1925, shows an even 
larger increase—34 per cent. 

In flour milling, with production re- 
maining practically constant throughout 
the whole period, there has been such 
a saving in labor that the output per 
man-hour was 389 per cent greater in 
1925. In cane-sugar refining only are 
the results inconclusive and uncertain. 
The man-hour output does show a net 
increase of 27.3 per cent for the whole 
period, but this has been achieved dur- 
ing the last three years only; in the 
years following the war, 1919 to 1921, 
the productivity of labor declined about 
20 per cent from the 1914 level. 

_Of the eight industries studied so far, 
one—the automobile industry—has shown 
an increase in man-hour output for the 
period 1914 to 1925 of over 200 per cent; 
six industries have shown increases rang- 
ing from 25 per cent to 60 per cent, 
while in the boot and shoe industry the 
increase has been 16.5 per cent, which is 
somewhat below the average. 


These indexes have been constructed 
for the purpose of measuring the change 
in' productivity. All questions as to the 
causes of this increase or to its effects 
upon our economic life, while extremely 
interesting, are outside the scope of this 
study. When we have succeeded in get- 


Py ting at the facts and in measuring, with 


a fair amount of accuracy, the real in- 
crease in productivity, then there will be 


t 


some scientific basis upon which to dis- 
cuss policies and programs of action. 
It is the purpose of this study to furnish 
the facts of the situation. 


Bureau of Mines Data 


Used for Portland Cement 
Portland Cement Industry—Index of 
production: The manufacture of Port- 
land cement differs from all the indus- 
tries previously considered in this series 
in two important respects: (1) It is to 
a certain degree an extractive industry, 
and bears some resemblance to other ex- 
tractive industries, such as mining, lum- 
bering, farming, fishing, etc., in that the 
output is dependent to some extent upon 
the richness of the deposits of raw ma- 
terial and the condition of the weather; 


(2) The output of the industry con- 
sists of a single product, practically uni- 
form in quality and easly measurable 
in quantity. 

From a statistical point of view, there 
is no problem of weighting, combining 
indexes, or estimating the total value of 
the product as must often be done in 
other industries. The only operation in- 
volved in making an index of production 
is to reduce the actual production figures 
to percentages. Fortunately, too, the 
gathering of thé data has been well done, 
and the figures are complete and accur- 
ate. The Bureau of Mines, Department 
of Commerce, furnishes annual produc- 
tion statistics, while the Census of Manu- 
facture covers the census years—1914, 
1919, 1921, and 1923. The two sets of 
figures are extremely close together in 
the census years, with the census figures 
slightly larger in each case, because the 
census contains reports for all kinds of 
cement produced. However, Portland 
cement constitutes about 99 per cent of 
all the cement produced in the United 
States, so the other kinds may be disre- 
garded. The index of production used 
here is derived from the annual data of 
the Bureau of Mines on Portland cement 
production. 


Index of Employment—The employ- 
ment figures come from the Census of 
Manufactures, supplemented by the re- 
ports of the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 
recent years. The census figures show 
that the number of men employed re- 
mained practically constant at about 30,- 
000 in 1914, 1919, and 1921; but coinci- 
dent with the great increase in produc- 
tion beginning in 1922, the number in- 
creased rapidly to around 40,000 in 1923, 
where it has remained since. 


Reduction Reported 
In Working Day 

The only data available on hours of 
labor is found in the census reports, 
which contain data on the number of 
workers classified according to the length 
of standard full-time working week. The 
average full-time hours per week for all 
workers in the industry are as follows: 
1914, 68%; 1919, 61; 1921, 60%; and 
1923, 60%. The actual reduction in hours 
may have been somewhat greater than 
this. When it is noted that about 66 per 
cent of all the wage earners were listed 
as working “over 60’ hours per week in 
1914, over 40 per cent were so listed in 
1919, nearly 40 per cent in 1921, and al- 
most 37 per cent in 1923, it becomes evi- 
dent that reductions in hours, such as 
from 72 to 66, while it would mean a pro- 
nounced reduction in the average hours 
of labor in the industry, would have no 
effect at all on the above averages, since 
the evidence of the change would not ap- 
pear in the census figures. Therefore, it 
is not claimed that the index of full-time 
hours per week in the cement industry is 
substantially accurate although it may 
possibly be very accurate. Besides, there 
are two other points to be taken into 
consideration: 

(1) The salaried employes work 
longer hours than the other men where 
the 8-hour shift exists for the men en- 
gaged in the continuous operations, and 
shorter hours than the men employed 
on 12-hour or 11 and 13 hour shifts. 
Since the salaried employes constitute 
between 13 per cent and 16 per cent of 
the total working force, this might be 
of some importance in the final average. 

(2) There are no data at all on the 
subject of actual hours worked per week, 
as distinguished from the standard full- 
time hours. There is no material on 
overtime, part time, absences, turnover, 
etc., which at times vary so much as to 
prevent the standard hours from being 
a good indication of the amount of work 
performed. 

With these limitations in mind, the in- 
dex of full-time hours can be multiplied 
by the index of men employed to get an 
index of man-hours for the industry; 
and dpite the gaps in the data outlined 
above, it is probable that the resulting 
index of man-hours is fairly accurate. 

Index of Productivity. 

The final step consists in dividing the 
index of production by the index of 
man-hours to get the productivity. This 
is shown in the table (see Table 1). 

Table 1.—Index of Productivity in the 
Cement Industry: 
Produc- 

tion 
index 


Employ- Pro- 
ment ductivity 
index index 
100.0 100.0 

89.7 101.6 
92.1 121.0 
120.0 129.8 
119.8 140.8 
115.9 157.8 
Production figures, not given in the 

above table, show that the output in 1916 

and 1917 was larger than in 1914, but 

in 1918 the production index fell to 80, 


Year. 


from which point it increased to 91 in~ 


1919. Despite this great falling off in 
production there was no decrease. in 
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productivity, which is sather surprising, 
for usually the reduction in employment 
does not keep pace with the reduction 
in output. It is quite natural, however, 
that the great expansion in output in 
recent years should not require a pro- 
Pportionate amount of man-hours. Un- 
der ordinary conditions very few plants 
in an industry are working to capacity 
throughout the year, and most industries 
are over-equipped in the sense that it 
is possible to expand production consid- 
erably with very little addition of men 
or equipment. Giving this point all due 
consideration, however, the increased 
output is still quite remarkable. It can 
be partly accounted for by the installa- 
tion of larger .and better machinery, 
and the tapping of good mines. 


Difficulties Reported 
In Study of Leather Industry 


Leather industry—Index of produc- 
tion: The calculation of an index of 
production of “leather, tanned, curried, 
and finished” is beset with difficulties. 
Leather is produced from the hides or 
skins of cattle, calves, sheep and lambs, 
goats and kids, deer, elk, kangaroos, 
horses, and numerous other animals; the 
product is in the form of sole, belting, 
upper, patent, harness, bookbinding, and 
glove leather, to mention the more im- 
Portant kinds. To make matters worse, 
sole and belting leather is measured in 
pounds, while nearly all other kinds are 
measured in square feet. Lastly, the 
production figures prior to 1921 are 
somewhat conflicting and uncertain. 

The method here used was that of 
constructing an index for sole and belt- 
ing leather and another index for upper 
leather including patent, combining these 
two in order to get the general index of 
production. This has the effect of con- 
fining the index to that leather which 
goes into the making of shoes and belt- 
ing, no account being taken of harness, 
glove, valise, and other kinds of leather. 
The omission is unimportant, however, 
for in 1922 about 90 per cent of all cat- 
tle hides, 99 per cent of all calf and kid 
skins, 98 per cent of all goat and kid 
skins, and about 50 per cent of all sheep 


| and lamb skins, went into shoe leather 


and belting. Therefore, the leather in- 
dex used here is sufficiently inclusive to 
be sound. 

Statistics on the production of leather 
from 1921 down to date are admirably 
complete. In accordance with an act of 
Congress passed in June, 1920, the Bu- 
reau of the Census has compiled and 
published monthly figures on leather pro- 
duction which cover the output down to 
the smallest details. Probably in no 
other industry do we have such a thor- 
ough census of all products. In addi- 
tion to this there are the reports of the 
Tanners’ Council which carry the figures 
back to 1918; and the United States cen- 
sus furnishes the material for 1914. 
Practically all figures prior to 1921, 
however, are uncertain. The Tanners’ 
Council statistician, by working over the 
census figures for the census years from 
1899 to 1914, has made an attempt to 
secure for this earlier period figures on 
production which are comparable to the 
Tanners’ Council figures for 1918-1920. 
Unfortunately, however, there is a se- 
rious discrepancy between the census 
figures for 1919 and those submitted to 
the Tanners’ Council by the members, 
and the discrepancy is in the wrong di- 
rection—the census figures are smaller. 
This makes it difficult to decide which 
set to use. 


Discrepancy Traced 


To Sole and Belting Leather 

With 1914 as a base the census index 
for 1919 is 119, while the Tanners’ Coun- 
cil data give an index of 181. Further 
analysis shows that the discrepancy can 
be traced to sole and belting leather, 
where the margin in favor of the Tan- 
ners’ Council is 15 per cent and 30 per 
cent, respectively, and to sheepskin up- 
per leather, where the council reports 
show almost twice the production that 
the census does. The figures for 1921- 
1925 are almost identical, so there is no 
problem here; the question is whether 
the census or the Tanners’ Council is the 
better guide for 1919, and a decision is 
complicated by the fact that the only 
available figures of any kind for 1918 
and 1920 come from the Tanners’ Coun- 
cil. The solution adopted was that of a 
compromise, explained below. 

The construction of the final index 
of leather production consisted in re- 
ducing all sole and belting leather to 
pounds and all upper leather to square 
feet. 
table used by the Census Bureau: Cat- 
tle side for sole leather, 15 pounds; 
sheepskin, 8 square feet, calfskin, 10 
square feet, etc. These two sets of 
figures were then reduced to index num- 
bers, which were combined to form a 
composite index of production with 
weights of 2 for upper leather and 1 
for sole leather and belting. These 
weights are at best merely approximate, 
and are not based upon any specific 
method of weighting; cattle hides are 
divided about in equal proportions be- 
tween upper leather and sole and belt- 
ing leather, while all the calf, kip, goat, 
and sheep skins covered by the figures 
used here go into upper leather. Assum- 
ing that cattle hides are about as im- 
portant as all other skins combined, 
this would make upper leather twice as 
important as sole and belting. 


TABLE 2.—Comparative indexes of 


Final composite index 


Sole and 
belting 


This was done by the conversion’ 


Unfortunately, the question of weight- 
ing is very important because the two 
indexes are so widely divergent. The 
production of sole and: belting leather 
has steadily declined in recent years so 
that in 1925 the amount produced was 
less than 85 per cent of the 1914 out- 
put, while the production of upper 
leather increased about 30 per cent in 
the same period. Combining two such 
divergent indexes as 85 and 130 to form 
a composite index is very risky unless 
the weighting is correct; if upper leather 
is rated at 2 to 1 compared to sole and 
belting the resulting composite is 115, 
while if the weights were reversed the 
composite would be only 100. There- 
fore, it was considered advisable to 
make a test index by some entirely dif- 
ferent method. This was done by using 
Prof. Irving Fisher’s formula 2153. 
The price data necessary for this com- 
putation can be found in the Survey of 
Current Business for February, 1926 
(p. 52). Professor Fisher considers that 
this formula 2153 gives an index num- 
ber which for all practical purposes is 
just as accurate as his “ideal” formula 
353. Therefore, the remarkably close 
correlation between this test index and 
the simple weighted index ought to be 
sufficient proof of the soundness of the 
weights. In the table below there is 
given a series of indexes for compara- 
tive purposes. (See Table 2.) 


Production of Sole Leather 
Reported on Decline 


There are several points worth noting 
in the above table, one in particular being 
the great divergence, at times, of the sole 
and belting index from the upper leather 
index. In the war years the latter fell 
behind, but in 1922 the production of sole 
leather fell below the output of 1914, and 
excepting for the year 1923 it has fallen 
ever since, until in 1925 the index was 
only 82.3. The close agreement between 
the simple weighted index and the test 
index, both derived from the Tanners’ 
Council figures, shows that the process of 
assigning fixed weights of 2 for upper 
leather and 1 for sole and belting results 
in a satisfactory index. 


For the sake of simplicity the fixed- 
weights method was applied in the deriv- 
ation of the final composite index. The 
third point to be noted is that this final 
index represents a compromise between 
the Tanners’ Council figures on produc- 
tion and the census figures. The only se- 
rious discrepancy was in 1919, and the 
compromise consisted in using whichever 
one of the divergent figures for this year 
seemed the more accurate in the light of 
other data. In some cases the census fig- 
ures were used; in others those of the 
Tanners’ Council. For the years 1918 
and 1920, of course, the only available 
figures were those of the Tanners’ Coun- 
cil. On the whole, excepting for the year 
1919, the close agreement of all the in- 
dexes is encouraging. This indicates that 
the original figures probably represent 
quite accurately the actual leather pro- 
duction, and that the method of turning 
these figures into an index is sound. 


Index of Employment—In addition to 
the cesnsus figures on employment for 
1914, 1919, 1921, and 1923 there is the 
index of employment constructed by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics covering the 
period 1916 to 1925. The census figure 
for 1919 is somewhat larger than the 
bureau’s, and the bureau index is ad- 
justed upward to fit it. This permits the 
use of the bureau indexes for 1918 and 
1920, thus furnishing an employment in- 
dex for every year for which there is 
a production index. The computation of 
the hours of labor in the industry shows 
that the working week in 1914 was about 
57 hours, fell to 50% hours in 1919, 
and rose again to 51% in 1921 and 
512-5 in 1928. There is no material to 
be found as to the hours actually worked 
by the men; the above figures are for 
official standard hours. By subtracting 
the hours index from the original index 


of employment there is derived the final 
index of man-hours. 


Productivity Index 


Found for Leather 

The production and employement in- 
dexes are combined to form the pro- 
ductivity index, as given in the table 
below. (See Table 3.) 

Table 3. — Productivity Index 
leather: 


for 


Produc- Employ- Productiv- 
tion index ment index ity index 

100.0 100.0 

106.5 101.5 

115.8 110.2 

104.3 101.3 

78.1 132.9 

93.4 135.5 

96.2 130.7 

86.0 134.0 

88.6 128.2 
It is at once apparent that the lack of 
adequate data on the hours actually 
worked by the employes prevents the 
calculation of an acurate index for the 
depression year of 1920. When the de- 
pression first comes, most plants work 
only part time, but keep all their men; 
it is not until the extent and importance 
of the slack times become evident that 
the working force is reduced, as_ is 
shown by the figures for 1921. It should 
be remembered that the leather industry 
was perhaps the very first industry to 
be hit by the depression, for leather 


Year. 


production of leather: 

Census Tanners’ council 
data 

Test 
Simple index 
wehd. formula 
_ index 2153 
100.0 100.0 
109.1 110.3 
131.2 131.0 
107.0 106.8 
103.4 103.5 
126.3 125.0 
134.5 133.3 
115.5 114.8 
113.5 112.8 


data 
simple 
wehd. 
index 

100.0 


Com- 
bined 
index 
100.0 
108.1 
127.0 
105.7 
104.6 
126.6 
134.4 
115.2 
113.6 


Upper 
leather 
100.0 
1038.2 
123.9 
104.3 
105.8 
140.6 
147.6 
130.2 
129.3 


119.0 
104.7 
128.0 
135.7 
116.4 
114.7 


TABLE 4.—Wheat-flour production, 1914 to 1928: 


Cource 1914 
Barrels 


United States Census 


116,404,000 
Russell’s Commercial News.. 116,436,000 


1919 
Barrels 
132,466,000 
133,092,000 


1921 
Barrels 
110,846,000 
121,224,000 


1923 
Barrels 
114,439,000 
125,760,000 
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Milling 


prices began to drop in the first months 
of 1920, while many industries exper- 
ienced no check until early in the sum- 
mer. In the same manner leather re- 
covered very early in 1922, before most 
industries were even out of the depres- 
sion. Th industry has also been eccen- 
tric during the last two years, in that it 
has suffered a steady decline of output. 
Nor do the production figures for the 
first four months of 1926 show any im- 
provement. Leather, of course, is used 
mostly for making shoes, and the hard 
times in the shoe industry have been re- 
flected in the leather industry. 

If, as in the case of other industries, 
1924 is considered as more nearly com- 
parable with 1914 than any other recent 
year, then the increased productivity for 
the leather industry is 84 per cent. The 
five-year average for 1921-1925 is also 34 
per cent, indicating that this figure prob- 
ably represents the improvement in pro- 
ductivity in leather for the decade. In 
view of the declining output in recent 
years, this increased productivity is sur- 
prising. 


Data on Flour Milling 


Declared Fragmentary 

Flour Milling—Index of Production: 
Statistical data on production in this in- 
dustry are very similar to those in 
leather tanning—fragmentary and un- 
certain. There is one complete set of 
figures on the annual production of wheat 
flour from 1914 down to date, gathered 
and computed by the United States Grain 
Corporation prior to July, 1920, and 
since that time by Russell’s Commercial 
News. The Census of Manufactures also 


furnishes data on wheat-flour production | 


for the census years, but unfortunately 
there is considerable discrepancy in the 
two sets of figures. The following state- 
ment will make clear the situation (see 
Table 4): 

In view of the fact that both sets were 
fairly close together as long as the 
United States Grain Corporation was 
gathering the data, it appears that the 
disjunction took place when the work was 
taken over by Russell’s Commercial 
News in 1920. One strong point in 
support of the census figures is that they 
are consistent with themselves in rela- 
tion to the amount of wheat milled. The 
number of bushels of grain milled in the 
years given above (according to census 
figures) is, in every case, almost ex- 
actly 4.7 times the figures for barrels 
of flour produced. A barrel of flour is 
usually considered the equivalent of 4% 
bushels of wheat, so that the close cor- 
relation between the amount of grain 
milled and the amount of flour produced 
constitutes independent evidence that 
the census data on flour are correct. 


Important Export 
Figures Used as Checks 


However, there is also considerable 
evidence of the soundness of Russell’s 
figures. A check on the imports, ex- 
ports, and quantity of grain used in other 
ways seems to show that there must have 
been around 120,000,000 barrels of flour 
produced in 1921. In addition to this, 
there is the fact that the figures shown 
by the independent census of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce for 1924 and 1925, 
when prorated to 100 per cent produc- 
tion, gave results extremely close to 
those of Russell for 1924 and 1925. 

There is still another point of im- 
portance to be taken into consideration. 
Wheat flour, while it is by far the most 
important, is not the only product of 
the milling industry; there are also corn 
meal, bran and middlings, and feed. 
screenings, etc. True, the output of 
wheat flour is of greater value than the 
output of all three others combined, but 
the latter are important enough to have 
considerable influence on an index num- 
ber of production, especially in view of 
the fact the output of each of these 
seems to vary quite independently of 
the others. Wheat flour alone is by no 
means a good index of the amount of 
milling being done, except in the larger 
mills, which are more apt to grind wheat 
exclusively. 

The construction of a satisfactory in- 
dev of production involves, therefore, the 
combination of the four principal prod- 
ucts, the output of which is given in the 
Census of Manufactures. Wheat flour 
and corn meal production are given in 
barrels of 196 pounds each, while bran 
and feed are measured in short tons. 
The easiest method seems to be to re- 


Declines Registered 


In Wholesale Prices 


The Department of Commerce on Oc- 
tober 15 issued its weekly review of 
domestic business conditions. Foliow- 
ing is the full text: 

Check payments during the first week 
of October showed a further increase 
and were larger than a year ago. The 
distribution of merchandise, as seen 
from carloadings, was at another high 
point at the-end of September, ex- 
ceeding any week of 1925. The pro- 
duction of bituminous coal continued 
its progressive increase and exceeded 
the same week of last year, while bee- 
hive coke output declined, both from 
the previous week and a year ago. 
Lumber output also declined from both 
these periods. 

Wholesale prices declined still fur- 
ther during the first week of October, 
with cotton showing particular weak- 
ness. 

The loans and discounts of the Fed- 
eral Reserve member banks again rose 
to a new high record. Interest rates 
on time money remained the same as 
in the previous week, while the call 
money rate declined, both rates, how- 
ever, being higher than a year ago. 
Stock prices declined from the high 
mark of the previous week, but were 
higher than the corresponding week 
of 1925. Bond prices were also higher 
than a year, ago and showed almost no 
change from the previous week. 

Business failures were higher than 
during the previous week and also ex- 
ceeded the same week of 1925, 


Domestic 
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Sugar 


| Employes in Cement Plants Found 
Largest Advance 


Manufacturing Output Per Man Hour Re- 
ported as 57.8 Per Cent Between the 
Years 1914 and 1925.. 


duce them all to pounds and add to get 
the total, though this has the disad- 
vantage of overweighing the by-products 
since it does not make allowance for the 
greater amount of work put in on the 
fiour. At any rate, this method insures 
against any overestimation of produc- 
tion due to the greater increase im wheat- 
flour output. 

Unfortunately the census figures come 
to an end in 1923, and for 1924 and 1925 
there are no figures for anything but 
flour production; it happens that 1924 
was a banner year for wheat flour, but, 
as we know, from the size of the corn 
crop that there must have been a great 
decrease in corn-meal production and 
perhaps in feed and bran production, a 
flour index for 1924 would be much too 
high. In the absence of any corrective 
figures at all, the only alternatives are 
to omit the index for 1924 or to make a 
guess at it. It was decided that perhaps 
an index exactly equal to the 1923 in- 
dex would not be far wrong for 1924, 
| so this figure is included purely as a 
guess. By 1925, corn production had 
righted itself and wheat-flour output had 
fallen almost to the 1923 level, so the 
wheat-flour index on a 1923 base was 
used as the composite index for 1925. 

Index of Employment—The Census of 
Manufactures for 1923 and for 1921 are 
not strictly comparable with the two 
preceding censuses for the reason that 
beginning in 1921 the minimum-size es- 
tablishment for census purposes was 
changed from one with a total annual 
product of $500 to one with products 
valued at $5,000. In most industries this 
change has practically no influence on 
the comparability of the figures, but in 
flour milling the number of small es- 
tablishments is so great that some al- 
lowance had to be made for this in the 
employment figures. The method used 
was that of subtracting from the total 
employes given in 1914, and 1919, the 
number working for firms with a product 
between $500 and $5,000; and in doing 
this it was necessary also to subtract 
a certain number of proprietors, for in 
a small-scale industry like this the pro- 
prietors are very numerous and are, in 
many cases, workmen. 


The next step was the computation of 
the standard full-time weekly hours in 
the usual way. The weekly hours in 1914 
averaged slightly under 59, in 1919 about 
55, in 1921, 54%, and in 1923, 54%. 
There has probably been no change in 
this since 1921, and the index was cal- 
culated on this basis. The index of full- 
time hours was then multiplied by the 
employment index to get the man-hours 
index. 

Index of Productivity—The index of 
production was then divided by the index 
of employment to derive the index of pro- 
ductivity, shown in the table below. See 
Table 5.) 

Table 5.—Productivity in the Flour- 
Milling Industry: 

Produc- Employ- Produec- 
tion ment tivity 
Index Index Index 
- 100 100 100 
. 104 95 

93 120 
. 8 126 
. *98 133 
~ "98 139 














Year. 
BO: iecese es 
B10... sense 
BAPE. caeuas 
BGG cen akeawre x 
OR 6 5.0 65. 
WED ordi ams 
* Estimated. 


The fact that the production is fairly 
constant should not occasion surprise, 
for this is to be expected in an industry 
supplying a basic food product; and im 
addition it should be noted that the win- 
ter wheat crop in 1914 was exceptionally 
large. The high production index of 
1919 is due almost entirely to wheat- 
flour. production for export to Europe. 
The exports of wheat flour in 1919 were 
unusually large. In 1921 the exportation 
of flour fell off, but that of wheat 
reached the highest point of the period 
1913 to 1925. This combination explains 
the small amount of mniilling in this 
country in 1921, With reference to pro- 
ductivity it is obvious that the improve- 
ment has come about by the decline in 
employment. The industry in 1925 
turned out almost as much product as 
in 1914, with only 71 per cent of the 
employment. 

In view of the fact that the above in- 
dex of production is such a patchwork 
of different seis of figures, it will be 
worth while comparing it with the sim- 
ple wheat-flour index of Russell’s Com- 
mercial News. As stated before, wheat 
flour is not necessarily a good index of 
output in the milling industry, but it 
is certainly the most important prod- 
uct. Therefore, an index of productivity 
has been constructed from the flour-pro- 
duction index only. (See Table 6.) 


Figures Compared 
With Russell ndex 


Table 6.—Productivity in the Flour- 
Milling Industry. (On basis of output 
of wheat flour only.) 


Year 


Employment 
Productivity 


Production 


1914 

1919 

1921 

1922 

1923 

eM ar St 

1925 . 71 


Since 1923 is the last year for which 
there are complete figures in the first 
index, the comparison is best made with 
that year, though it will be noted that 
the second productivity index exceeds 
the first in every year. In 1923 the 
second exceeds the first by more than 
12 points, and in 1921 by nearly 15 
points. This excess is partly due to 
the fact that Russell’s figures for wheat- 
flour production are larger than those 
of the census, and partly to the fact 
that the first index is influenced down- 
ward by the inclusion of corn meal, 
bran, and feed, which have not in- 
creased in proportiom to wheat flour. 
All things considered, the first index 
is probably the better for the industry 
as a whole, and the net increase in pro- 
ductivity since 1914 has been about 39 
per cent. 


To be continued in the issue of 
October 18. 


Firms Using Mails to Meet Their Payrolls 
Asked by Mr. New to Send Checks Instead 


Postmaster General Declares More Armored Cars Needed, 
and Wants Train Bandits Hanged. 


[Continued From Page 1.] 


the Elizabeth, N. J., mail robbery was 
discussed. 

After leavings the White House, the 
Postmaster General called at the office 
of the Director of the Budget and served 
notice that the Post Office Department 
would have additional money demands to 
make upon the bureau for the procure- 
ment of more armored cars and for 
armed guards adequately equipped to 
defend the mails from the depredations 
of armed gangs of thieves. 

With a view to removing some of the 
tempting baits which have been the in- 
centive for the recent marked imcrease in 
mail robberies, the Postmaster General 
today appealed through the United 
States Chamber of Commerce to large 
industries throughout the country, to re- 
frain from sending huge shipments of 
currency through the mails for pay-roll 
purposes and, instead, to meet such pay 
rolls by checks. 

Says Theft Is Made Easy. 

In a letter to Mr. John W- O'Leary, 
president of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, Mr. New called attention 
to the custom of certain banks, pPar- 
ticularly the Federal Reserve, to trans- 
mit huge sums of currency to plants 
having large pay rolls, thus furnishing 
the chief incentive for armed attacks. 

“It does not even require a smart 
thief to learn that it is the custom of such 
a plant to receive money shipments from 
its city bank, not only on a certain day, 
but often by a particular train,” the 
Postmaster General said. “If concerns 
requiring these large sums for pay roll 
purposes would pay by check, instead of 
in currency it would, to a considerable 
extent at least, obviate the necessity for 
these tempting shipments.” 

The Postngaster General pointed out 
that in spite of extraordinary precau- 
tions taken to safeguard the shipment 
at Elizabeth, N. J., it was inadequate to 
successfully cope with an attatck by 
eight men from arbush, 


The Postmaster General has nothing 
but praise for the men, who, one at the 
cost of his life and the others at the 
risk of their lives, did the best they could 
to protect the property entrusted to their 
care. 

“I think,” the Postmaster General said, 
“it should be made a capital offense to 
attack the United States mails with 
arms, and I propose to recommend to 
Congress that legislation be enacted to 
that effect, Any mam who does it has 
murderous intent and the world is a 
good deal better off without him. There 
is mOt another country on the globe—de- 
spite talk about lawlessness, thievery and. 
banditry, directed toward certain of 
these countriese—where such things are 
more prevalent today than in our own. 

“If it cannot be suppresesd by one 
means, it should by another. Wholesale 
hangings might go further than any- 
thing else. It would curb their enthusi- 
asm anyway.” : 


Secretary Hoover Plans 
Speaking Trip to Coast 


Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce, it has just beem announced orally 
at Department of Commerce, plans to 
leave Washington October 16 for a three- 
weeks’ trip to the Pacific Coast. He 
will be accompanied by George E. Acker- 
son, mewly appointed assistant to Seere— 
tary Hoover, His trip will include speak- 
ing engagements during the latter part 
of this monthin 11 cities. The itinerary 
was announced as follows: 

New York, October 16; Louisville, Oe= 
tober 20; Columbus, October 21, in the 
afternoon; Springfield in the evenings 
Duluth, October 23; Tulsa, October 265 
Denver, October 27; Salt Lake City, Oc 
tober 28; Ogden, October 29; San Ber- 
nardino, October 80; Los Angeles, radia 
adgress (evening), October 30, 
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Outline 
' Five New Zones Are Established 


For Enforcing Prohibition Laws This Board Governs the Federal Reserve System 


|. General Andrews Says Naming of Supervisors 
Marks Next to Last Step in Plan to 
Perfect Machinery. 


Federal 


Reserve Board 


Chairman—Secretary of the 
Treasury 
(Ex officio member) 
Governor 


Charts to be published in 
subsequent issues will show in 
detail the functional organiza- 
tion of some of the independent 
bureaus of the Executive branch 
as well as the Legislative branch. 


This chart was approved by the 
Federal Reserve Board. 
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Tederal Prohibition Districts Nos. 7, 8 ; 


and 9. a 

The latter two, 0. D. Jackson and 
M. 0. Dunning, are veterans of the pro- 
hibition enforcement organization, and 
in addition to their designation as zone 
supervisors will hold the rank of co- 
ordinators, in charge of the investigating 
forces of the prohibition organization. 
They will fight smuggling operations, 
and, according to General Andrews, at- 
tempt to “knock out” the smuggling 
cliques. Mr. Jackson will have his head- 
quarters at New Orleans and Mr. Dun- 
ning at Savannah. 

The three other zone supervisors, 
Messrs. Busch, Campbell and Cooper, 
will hold the rank of zone supervisors 
only, and will make their headquarters 
in‘Washington. They are new men in 
the prohibition organization. 

Mr. Busch is of Garden City, New 
York, and has been in the prohibition 
enforcement work for about three 


months; Mr. Campbell is of Pelham, N. | 


Y., and lately has been in the motion 
picture business, connected with Famous- 
Players-Lasky Corporaion. He was a 
major in the army. 


Mr. Cooper, whose home is in Healds- 
burg, Calif., has been connected with 
the New York State Transit Commis- 
sion in the capacity of chief of the 
bureau of valuation. He also was a 
major in the army during the World 
War. 

Duties Are Explained. 

Explaining the duties of the new offi- 
cers of the prohibition enforcement unit, 
General Andrews stated orally that a 
zone supervisor is definitely a “liaison 
officer, with no functions of command.” 
The coordinator, on the other hand, al- 
though not in actual command, has the 
leadership in establishing a plan of en- 
forcement in his jurisdiction, and is re- 
sponsible for putting that plan into ef- 
fect. The coordinator, he further ex- 
plained, “‘does not order, but coordinates 
through his organization.” The new 
executives are under the highest salary 
classification, receiving from $5,200 to 
$6,000 annually. 

In an office memorandum issued in 
connection with the appointments, Gen- 
eral Andrews stated that this step was 
taken ‘“‘for the more efficient adminis- 
tration of the national prohibition laws.” 
He added that territorial United States, 
under the arrangement, ‘“‘is divided into 
five zones, within each of which a zone 
supervisor is appointed as an intimate 


liaison officer between the Washington | ¢ ; aIc Visti 
headquarters and the various field forces | aoe Eastern Judicial District of | 
engaged in the administration and en- | isconsin. 


forcement of the national prohibition 
laws. , 
No Change in Administrators. 

The 24 prohibition 
heading as many 
tricts of the prohibition enforcement or- 
ganization, will remain intact, it was 
brought out. (The full list of these ad- 
ministrators is given below.) The new 


zone supervisor to keep headquarters in- | 


all these field forces im a geographical 
distribution alignment. 

The full text of General Andrews’ 
office memorandum follows: 

For the more efficient administration 
of the National Prohibition Laws, ter- 
ritorial United States is divided into 
five zones, within each of which a zone 
supervisor is appointed as an intimate 
liaison officer between the Washington 
headquarters and the various field forces 
engaged in the administration and en- 
forcement of the National Prohibition 
laws. These zones are constituted as 
follows: 

The North Atlantic, consisting of the 
1st, 2d, 3d, 5th and 6th Federal Prohi- 
bition Districts; the Great Lakes zonze, 
consisting of the 4th, 
and 15th Federal Prohibition Districts; 
the Pacific zone, consisting of the 18th, 
19th, 20th, 21st and 22d Federal Prohibi- 
tion Districts; the Gulf zone, consisting 
of the 10th, 11th, 16th and 17 Federal 
Prohibition Districts; and the South At- 
lantic zone, consisting of the 7th, 8th 
and 9th Federal Prohibition Districts. 

Organization Explained. 

These zones are organized with ref- 
erence to the similarity and inter-rela- 
tion of enforcement problems partic- 
ularly as regards stopping the smug- 
gling of liquor which calls for the co- 
operative effort of Coast Guard, Customs 
and Prohibition Unit forces in any given 
area. While specific instructions are 
given to each supervisor to meet the 
peculiar conditions of his particular zone, 
it will be the general function of the 
zone supervisor to kep headquarters in- 
formed as to all the various phases of 
administrative and law _ enforcement 
work within his zone. 

This will require him to keep him- 
self intimately informed as to the work 
of all three services, in so far as they 
bear upon Prohibition Law enforcement 
wv administration. His great value to 
“ficiency will lie in his ability to furnish 
a direct personal contact between the 
chief in Washington and his responsible 
officers in the field keeping the field of- 
ficer informed of decisions, policies, etc., 
at headquarters; amd keeping head- 
quarters informed as to needs, problems, 
accomplishments, etc., etc., in the field. 

Team Work Expected. 

The supervisor will also be a means 
of close contact between the different 
field officers within his zone, thus as- 
suring more perfect teamwork between 
them. Inasmuch as these field officers 
have been instructed that their success 


| 


in law enforcement depends upon their | 
| ability to cooperate with the Federal | 


United States Attorneys in each Federal | 


Judicial District in getting their cases 
well made and promptly tried in the 


| courts, this phase of the field work will 
| 


' 
| 


| 
| 


be given careful attention by the Zone | 
Supervisor, who will establish the closest | 


relation possible with these district at- 
torney offices, and’ keep himself 
formed of the progress of the Prohibi- 
tion Law enforcement work in which 
he is directly interested. 

Under department orders, the Coast 
Guard and the Customs Services have 
been given each his own responsibility and 
sumggling of liquor. So far as regards 
services in this connection, the zone 
supervisor will be directly interested in 
| their work; and keeping himself inti- 
mately acquainted with its details, will 
act as liasion officer between Washing- 
| ton headquarters 

for the benefit of both. 
Administrators Listed. 


signed, is as follows: 


Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island. 

Chester P. Mills, New York, Park Ave., 
Corp. Bldg., 1 Park Ave., New York, 
N. Y., Southern 


Roscoe C. Harper, Buffalo, 268 Main 
tricts of New York. 


Bldg., Western and Middle Judicial Dis- 
tricts of Pennsylvania. 


of Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 

Edmund Budnitz, Baltimore, Customs 
House, Maryland, District of Columbia 
and Delaware. 

R. A. Fulwiler, Roanoke, American Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., Virginia and West 
Virginia. 

B. C. Sharpe, Charlotte, Mint Bldg., 
Georgia, South Carolina and Narth Caro- 
lina. 

James H. Lee (acting), Tampa, Bus 
Terminal Bldg., Florida. 

O. D. Jackson, New Orleans, Custom 
House, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama 
and Arkansas. 

Wm. O. Mays, Louisville, P. O. Bldg., 
Kentucky and Tennessee. 

E. L. Porterfield, Columbus, Columbian 
Bldg., Ohio and Michigan. _ : 

E. C. Yellowley, Chicago, Transporta- 
tion Bldg., Illinois (except southern 
counties of Eastern Judicial District), 





W. F. Rhinow, St. Paul, P. O. Bldg., 
Minnesota, North Dakota and Western 
Judicial District of Wisconsin. 

Glen A. Brunson, Sioux City, Warnock 


eee | Bldg., Nebraska, Iowa and South Da- 


kota. 

Alroy Phillips, St. Louis, Title 
Guaranty Bldg., Missouri, southern coun- 
ties of Eastern Judicial District of Ili- 
nois and Kansas. 

Herbert H. White, Ft. Worth, Farmers 
and Texas and Oklahoma Mechanics Na- 
tional Bank Building. 

John F. Vivian; Denver, Mercantile 
Building, Colorado, Utah, and New Mex- 
ico. 

Elias Marsters; Helena, Veterans Bu- 
Montana, Idaho, and 


S 


». 


reau Building, 


Wyoming. 

Roy C. Lyle; San Francisco, Federal 
Building, Northern Judicial District of 
California, and Nevada. 

Robert E. Frith; Los Angeles, Trans- 
portation Building, Southern Judicial 
District of California, and Arizona. 

John T. Barrett; Honolulu, Federal 
Building, Territory of Hawaii. 

Frank Buckley (Acting) U. S. Customs 
Service; San Juan, Post Office Building, 


12th, 13th, 14th | Porto Rico. 


Warehousing Loans 
Advised for Cotton 


Bernard M. Baruch Would Let 
Growers Hold Crops and 
Plant Less in 1927. 


[Continued From Page 1.) 
aided in holding his present crop limits 
his production for next year to an 
amount not exceeding, say 60 per cent, 
of his present acreage. All of the cot- 
ton so held should be placed in the hands 
of one cooperative organization to sell. 
“This action requires the united sup- 
port of the Southern bankers and partic- 
ularly the local banker and the grower. 
If any such plan or one similar 
to it be followed the cotton grower 
will receive a profit for his ‘ work 
this and next year and a_ suf- 
ficient supply of cotton at a reasonable 
price will be available to consumers. 
Taking of cotton off the market or with- 
holding selling it now will not be of 
any help to producer unless accompanied 
by curtailment of next crop. Additional 
credit to help farmer to carry present 
crop will result in greater loss unless 
next crop added to present is at or below 
| consumptive demand. I have great con- 
| fidence in the ability of Eugene Meyer. 
B. M. BARUCH. 
Mr. Robinson Discusses Plan. 
Senator Robinson, Speaking of the 
subject, said: 
“Mr. Baruch is perhaps the most re- 
liable authority on economic problems as 


in- | 


duties in connection with stopping the | 


this phase of the work of these two | 


and the field forces 


The list of prohibition administrators, 
and the district to which they are as- | 


Geo. A. Parker, Boston, Harvey Bldg., 





and Eastern Judicial | 
Districts of New York and Connecticut. | 


St., Western and Northern Judicial Disg | 
J. D. Pennington, Pittsburgh, House | 


T. J. Cavanaugh, Philadelphia, Earle | 
Theater Bldg., Eastern Judicial District 
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Functions of the Federal Reserve Board and Its Officials 


HE Federal Reserve Board is the governing body of the Federal Re- 
serve System, which includes the Federal Advisory Council and the 
Federal Reserve Banks and member banks, operating under the Federal Re- 


serve Act. 


The Board exercises broad supervision over the 12 Federal 


Reserve Banks, regulates the issue and retirement of Federal Reserve notes 
and has the power to examine the records of any member bank. 

The function of the Federal Reserve Board may be best summed up by 
the statement that the Board is the supervisory and governing body of the 
system. It is composed of eight members; two members, the Secretary of 
the Treasury and the Comptroller of the Currency, are members ex-officio 
and the other six members are appointed by the President for terms of 10 

> years each. The President, in selecting the six appointive members, is re- 
quired to have due regard to the financial, agricultural, industrial and com- 
mercial interests and the geographical divisions of the country, and no two 


they affect American industries. He has 
made a special study «% the subject of 
farm relief, and is convinced that the 
proposal outlined in his telegram will be | 
effective provided the necessary organ- | 
ization among the farmers is effected. 

“This proposal was substantially ap- 
proved by the Memphis conference and 
other conferences of Southern farmers 
and bankers. This he thinks can be ac- 
complished through State and county 
committees affiliated and cooperating 
with a general organization supervis- 
ing the whole enterprise. 

“Undoubtedly, no difficulty will be ex- 
perjenced in financing the proposal to 
withdraw and withhold from the market 
such a portion of the present crop as 
may be considered surplus, but this alone 
would not afford adequate relief. 

Calls Restriction Essential. 

“It is imperative that production be re- 
stricted, otherwise the depression and 
prices below production cost will recur 
from time to time. If advances are 
made through cooperative organizations 
to those only who are willing to reduce 
cotton acreage by, say one-third of this 
year’s crop, it is believed that satisfac- 


tory results will follow; but unless some 
practical method is found for placing a 
limit on cotton production the existing 
problem will be accentuated and made 
more difficult by still larger crops than 
that of the present year.” 


Railway Program 


Adopted by India 


Standing Finance Committee 
Asks 46,005,000 Rupees 
for Year 1927-28. 


A summary of India’s plans for im- 
proving its railways has been received 
by the Department of Commerce from 
Robert L. Buell, vice consul at Calcutta. 
The full text of a statement, based on 
Mr. Buell’s report, issued by the depart- 
ment, follows: 

The Indian Railway Standing Finance 
Committee at a recent meeting 
down a five-year program for many im- 
provements in rolling stock. 

For the fiscal year 1927-28 a request 
had been made for 17,180,000 rupees for 
additions, and 28,825,000 for renewals 
and replacements. The additional stock 
provided for is required in connection 
with the opening of new lines and to 
meet the normal development of traffic. 
(The rupee is quoted at around 36 cents.) 

Special provisions call for the con- 
version of saturated into superheated en- 
gines at a cost of 2,849,000 rupees, which 
will result in economy in fuel and water 
consumption as well as increase the trac- 
tive power of the locomotives. More 
than 2,545,000 rupees provided for 
the electric lighting of trains. Installa- 


1s 


laid | 


appointive members may be from the same Federal reserve district. 
Many specific grants of authority are conferred upon the Board, such 


as the power to require 


the writing off of “doubtful or worthless assets of 


the Federal Reserve Banks, to remove for cause any officer or director of a 
reserve bank, and many other important powers in connection with the organi- 
zation and operations of the Federal Reserve Banks. or nts 

In addition the Board is empowered “to exercise general supervision 
over the Federal Reserve Banks, a grant of power which constitutes simply 


a right through general oversight and inspection to see that the Federal 
Reserve Banks operate in accordance with the provisions of law rather titan 


responsibility for the detail management of the banks. le ‘ 
it does not pass on individual credit 


applications, that function being performed by the directors of the banks and 


formulates credit policies in general, 


their authorized officers and agents. 


[From an official summary of the functions of the Federal Reserve Board.) 


LC. ¢. Sets Hearing 


On Locomotive Rules 


Observance of Regulations on 
Engine Inspections Will Be 
Considered. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has assigned for hearing on October 28 
its proceeding in the matter of rules and 
| instructions for the inspection and test- 
ing of locomoitves propelled by other 
than steam power in accordance with the 
act of February 17, 1911, as amended 
March 4, 1915, June 26, 1918, and June 
7, 1924. The full text of the order fol- 
lows: 

By orders entered June 14, June 30 
and July 16, 1926, this commission ex- 
tended the effective date of its order of 
December 14, 1925, in the above en- 
titled matter, with respect to certain 
carriers until its further order, and each 
of said carriers was ordered on or be- 
fore the first day of November, 1926, 
to show cause, if any it has, (a) why 
tion of electric headlights on locomotives 
is also included in the program. 

Four new railroad lines are to be con- 
structed in India, three of them in the 
Punjab and one in Madras. Plans call 
for 120 additional miles of trackage and 
involve the expenditure of 8,705,000 
rupees. 





While the Board 


it is not a street, suburban, or inter- 
urban electric railway operated as a part 
of a general railroad system of trans- | 
portation, and (b) also show what modi- 
fications, if any, should be made in the 
rules and instructions approved by said 
order of December 14, 1925, insofar as 
the same may relate to locomotives, pro- 
pelled by power other than steam power, 
used or permitted to be used on its line, 
and why said rules and instructions, with 
or without such modifications, should not 
be observed from it from and after a 
date to be fixed by this commission. 

The above entitled matter is assigned 
for hearing October 28, 1926, 10 o’clock 
a. m. (standard time), at the office of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, | 
Washington, D. C., before Examiner | 
Rogers. 





Western Union Company 
Reports on Its Earnings 


’ 


The Western Union Telegraph 7 
pany has reported its earnings for Au- 
gust and eight months of 1926 to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission as fol- 
lows: 

August. 
1926. 
Net oper. rev. . 2,284,481 . 
Net. oper. inc’e. 12,888,806 
Net oper’The’e . 1,775.035 
Eight Months. 
Gross oper. rev. $88,408 ,656 
Net oper. rev. . 16,713,936 
Gross oper. rev. $11,598,896 


1925. 
2,232,626 
12,872,431 
1,843,820 
$81,071,981 | 
16,532,082 
$11,130,539 | 


y 


Dr. J. M. Doran, chief chemist, Pro- 
hibition Unit, Department of the Treas- 
ury, speaking, October 15, before the 
convention of the Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Association, in Washington, D. C., de- 
clared that there is no reason why legiti- 
mate industry cannot move forward 
under a reasonable administration of the 
Industrial Alcohol Act and, at the same 
time, every interest of the Government 
arising from the Eighteenth Amendment 
be fully conserved. ' 

The passage of tax-free industrial aleo- 
hol act by Congress some 20 years ago, 
Dr. Doran stated hasbeen more than justi- 


fied in the aid given to the paint, oil and, 


varnish industry during this period. He 
declared it to be his belief that the asso- 
ciation representing this industry has ac- 
complished more in the way of bringing 
about a practical application of the in. 
dustrial uses of alcohol for the benefit 
of all than any other single group. 

The full text of the Dr. Doran’s ad- 
dress follows: 

It is interesting to note that 20 years 


ago Congress, largely at the instance 
of far-sighted members of this associa- 


, tion, passed a tax-free industrial alcohol 


act which has played such an important 


part in our recent industrial develop~ 


ment. The progress made in your own 
industry in this period, and your in- 
dustry is only one of a number that 
might be considered, has more than 
justified the action of Congress and 
vindicated the position taken by many 
individual members in your industry. 


Industrial hazards have been minimized 
and products greatly improved by the 
wide use of industrial alcohol as a 
solvent. It is my belief that this par- 
ticular association has accomplished 
more in the way of bringing about a 
practical application of the industrial 
uses of alcohol for the benefit of all 
than any other single group. 

; The development of the use of protec- 
tive coatings that not only preserve 
against the action of the elements but 
add to the artistic appearance of things 
with which we are in daily contact is 
merely another indication of the increas- 


| ingly successful struggle of mankind 


with the forces of nature. The past few 


: years have seen most noteworthy ad- 


vances in the technology of protective 
coatings, particularly in the lacquer 
field. 


In 1907 the total denatured alcohol 
consumption in all lines in the United 
States was 1,800,000 gallons. The past 
year there was a consumption of 7,500,- 
000 of special formula No. 1, which was 
the pioneer of the special formulas and 
is used almost exclusively by the mem- 
bership of this association. In addition 
to the large use ef this one formula 
there has been employed in the various 
products which you gentlemen manufac- 
ture a portion of the production from 
other special formulas, particularly 2-B, 
used to a considérable extent in ‘the 
manufacture of ethyl acetate, and for- 
mular 44, which employs normal butyl 
alcohol as a denaturant. > 

The development of so-called “dope,” 
which came into great use for airplane 
wing coatings during the Great War, 
into the’ present cotton lacquer finishes, 
has been one of the outstanding indus- 
trial achievements since the war. The 
field seems to be just opening up and no 
doubt in the next few years we will see 
even more greater accomplishments. 

This rapid development has brought to 
the front several problems which con- 
cern this association and the depart- 
ment. 


The Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, General Andrews, in charge of the 
administration of the industrial aleghol 
laws, has emphasized his purpose to 
assist you gentlemen in every construc- 
tive change in your business. He has 
placed the local administration of the 
act in the hand of 22 district adminis- 
trators, all of whom desire to be known 
as the best friend of the legitimate manu- 
facturer who employs industrial alcohol. 

Accurate and detailed information is 
always precedent to intelligent action 
and it is my suggestion that the most 
effective way in which good administra- 
tive results can be obtained would be 
the designation by your association of 
some member in each of our administra- 
tive districts who could establish a con- 
tact with the administrator for the ex- 
change of useful information and thus 
promote your interests as well as bene- 
fit the Government. 


We have special problems of a chemi- 
cal nature which must be worked out’ in 
our headquarters’ laboratory with your 
help and we welcome the aid of you gen- 
tlemen, either as individuals or through 
your Industrial Alcohol Committee. The 
past history of your association in its 
employment of industrial alcohol as one 
of its basic materials shows that with 
a well ordered and constructive work- 
ing agreement we can jointly solve any 
problem of the present or future. 

There is no reason why legitimate in- 
dustry cannot move forward under a 
reasonable administration of the Indus- 
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trial Alcohol Act and every interest of’ 


the Government arising from the Eight- 
eenth Amendment to the Constitution 
and the National Prohibition Act be 
fully conserved. It is the purpose of 
tie administration te proceed along tried 
and tested lines and, in dealing with 
technical problems arising in your in- 
dustry, we ask you continued help in this 
program. 





